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PREFACE 


The chapters included do not cover the period in all its facets and dimensions,do 
not embody a complete and comprehensive solution to a complexof riddles and 
questions, nor even present the happenings on a continuous canvas. They deal 
With just seven topics, circumscribed but crucial, the fruit of studies previously 
published on separate occasions,’ which have been re-examined, corrected and 
re-annotated, The problems treated form the links of a critical analytic chain 
designed to test the principles and methods of many a modern school, attack the 


faulty theories prevalent in the field, and contradict dubious conclusions still 





generally favored with only a few scholars expressing sporadic reservations or 
intermittent objections. 

The sometimes sharp tone here adopted has no personal motivation but is 
desigi 
obscured the Hasmonean period and dwarfed the image of the vigorous popu 
id covenant through a vi 
ment that saved 
the Jewish people from the tyrannical coercive decrees which for the firsttime in 
movement that 





sd purely to refute, dislodge and eliminate the mistaken notions that have 





movement which led the nation faithful to its Law 








dolorosa and martyrdom to courageous revolt. It was that mov 


its history endangered the survival of its Torah; it was th 








preserved the stronghold of monotheism and restored to the Jewish people the 





independence lost when its Temple was destroyed by the Babylonians. 

Rather bellicose and revolutionary though variegated at the outset, emerging 
from the villages and townlets, the Jewish Pietist movement developed in 
various directions evolving into the Ph: 
scholarship, the Zealots, the Essenes and even the 
church.? The original movement is well reflected in primary testimonies. The 
visions of Daniel faithfully express the dreams and thoughts of the suffering 











isce fellowships and fathers of talmudic 





chitects of the Christian 







Pietists-Hasids, and their willingness to die for their faith, praying for the 
ersal, human and individua 





collapse of heathen despotism and for national, uni 








For neatly twenty five years, these studies, while developing and.rystalizing served as subjects 
of university lessons and lectures in yarious frameworks. The location of the earlier version is 
indicated inthe first notes ofeach chapter below. A certain amount of unavoidable repetition isthe 
cs in one volume, Relevant bibliographical detailsare 

thors, collective works, anthologies and 












result of the publication ofthese separate st 
provided in the footnotes ofeach chapter. All names of 
commentaries are also ited in the Index. 

‘Space does not permit an indepth survey of the develo 






i and ramifications of these 
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salvation.’ The Hasmonean Revolt itself is reported in two Books of the 
Maccabees,* from two points of view. J Maccabees is rooted in the Bible, in the 
same soil as its heroes, sharing the warriors’ feelings, and accepting the 
Hasmoneans as the legitimate leadership, while JT Maccabees, representing 
Jewish Hellenistic literary and historiographical art in approach and style, w: 
originally composed in Greek, remote from the environment of zealous pietism 
and the Revolt. 

For the post-Revolt period direct internal Jewish sources of information are 
unavailable, and the history of the independent Hasmonean state is related in 








secondary sources. Foremost among these is Josephus Flavius whose wo 
parallel treatments constitute the chief sources. Written from the perspective of 
the Roman period, they are admittedly anti-revolutionary,d 
foreign sources mostly unsympathetic to Jews and Judaisr 
fragmentary recollections and legends of a Jewish nature. 





wing mainly from 





and include only 


‘On the other hand the talmudic treasury has retained an inherent tradition, 
basically Pharisee in origin, so that despite its composite nature, protracted 
compilation in 





demic surroundings, distant viewpoint and geographic 





dispersal, its Eretz Israel found: 





n contains scattered blocks of recollections, 
reports and descriptions embodying a solid core from the days of the first 
Pharisees and their forefathers 

The concepts and current trends of European culture had their effect on 


scholarly approaches and the Hasids of Hasmonean times began to be 





considered sec 





rian, or like replicas of present day Jewish Orthodox groups. 
pl Pt i 





Thus also the modern notion of the separation of church and state’ led to the 





unfounded conviction that the Hasids supported the Hasmoneans only until 
ed, and therea 
spirit typical of the nineteenth century emancipation movement, 





religious ier opposed them strenously, Inthe liberal 





reion ce 





he Pharisee 





successors to the Hasids were conceived as contemptuous of the political end 
and military means adopted by the Hasmoneans, and content with a theocracy 








ns of Daniel were sealed (Chapter & below, Section A and n. 4) not merely before the 
rede ‘the Temple, but even before the information reached thecountry and was confirmed 
(1 Mace. II 37) regarding the departure of Antiochus Epiphanes (in 147 ofthe Seleucid era that it 
166/165 BCE.) to the countries of the East, and not as expected (Dan, 11:40 fF.) on another 





expedition to Egypt. Its not surprising therefore thatthe teror of the persecution sil irked, the 
atmosphere of martyrdom sill obtained, and there was a slight echo of te armed conflict that was 
just beginning 
The term “Has 
who were canonized in the Christian church, 
While it is true that Judaism i charac 


slogans 





jeans” is ooted in Judaism (Chapter 1,n.7yand preferable to""Maccabecs 








nacd by a code combining law and religion, secular 





ng forthe separation of ritual from the state and for total freedom of conscience never 
developed even in the idol-worshiping Greek and Roman societies. See N.D. Fustel de Coulanges, 
The Ancient City (New York 1956); G. Gotz, La Cité Grecque (Paris 1983); A.D. Nock, Conversion 
(Oxford 1933), V. Ehrenberg. The Greck Siate(London 1969): Pato, Republic IV (S) 427 der, Laws 
VI 759; Aristotle, Poites, II 1285b; MT. Cicero, Laws It 7,18 1 
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under foreign rule so that they even welcomed Pompey, the enemy commander 
and Roman conqueror, at the gates of Jerusalem. 

These assumptions were accepted as almost axiomatic truths, although based 
on a distorted interpretation of the main early sources—Daniel, the Books of 
the Maccabees, Josephus and the talmudic recollections. Support wasextracted 
for those misinterpretations from pseudepigraphic books (such as the Psalms of 
Solomon) which wrapped in a scriptural cloak a covert Christian viewpoint that 
was laboriously construed as Hasid-Pietist, Essene or Pharisee, although they 
involved a superhuman redeemer alongside God, judging the world and 
defeating the forces of darkness 

This literature has now been supplemented by the Qumran Scrolls which 








disseminate the doctrines and ceremonies of the “New Covenant” (such as 
ba 
who sinned aj 
some superficial similarities, the fellowship of the Scrolls does not correspond to 


tism combined with atonement for sins) and prophesy destruction for those 





ainst the savior-Messiah, who will redeem the faithful. Despite 





the Hasids or Essenes admired and pictured with enthusiasm by Philo and 





Josephus, who certainly had no intention of glorifying heretical sects hostile to 
genuine Judaism, 

Delusions of that sort caused the image of the Pictist and Zealot popular and 
real movement in the Hasmonean Revolt to fade, and be supplanted by a 
rootless apocalyptic one paving the way to Christianity. Sadducee tendencies 


‘Julius Weltiausen (Chapter 1. n.28) polished and formulated the extremist theory. Despiteits 





contradictions and weaknesses, it has supporters to the present day among scholars such as A 
Schilit, Kénig Herodes (erin 1969), p. S41, of V. Burr, “Rom und Judaa,” ANRW 11 (1972 
.H78, See Chapter 6, n. $1 
The Book of Dani! is entirely lacking in the typical principal qualities of the well known 
apocalyptical pictures: There is no cosmic catastrophe, a0 Christ-like messiah versus an Antichrist 
‘0 heavenly host against Satan and his cohorts in dualistic opposition, no elect community or 
chikren of ight believing in an exalted savior against those despising him denounced asthe children 
‘of darkness, nor is there total negation and sharp enmity to historical Judaism and its genvine 
Jewish messianic literature which was bora in the Middle Ages 
ces: Yehuda Even-Shanvel, Midreshe! Geula 








anctites, We shall disregard her 
land shows definite signs of external influ 
(Gerusalem-Tel Aviv, 1988), 

The Serlis are dealt with hee in a few notes and addenda to Chapter 2(Na. 71-78). The texts 
are inthe Manual of Discipline, o Rule Scroll (ed. J. Licht, Jerusalem 1965). The concept 
fof the "New Covenant™ appears in the Scroll of the Damascus Document (VI 19, p.80 in AM 
Habermann, Megillot Midbar Yehuda (Tel Aviv 1989) and according tothe reconstructed text inthe 
Scroll ofthe Habakkuk Commentary (113, ibid, p. 43). 

The calendar of holidays and specific sectarian rules, the 
ad the disqualification of Jerusalem ands Temple definitely 

1 streams within 














ofthe ritual that unites, 





Alispersions and generations in Jewry 
contradict the Jewish Torah, There is no controversy here between moveme 
yn ofan unbridgeable chasm between the nation nd aseparatchostile 
spcallinesin the style of Christianity emerges in the light of texts found 
from the caves in the Qumran area, suchas: JM. Allegro 
T. Milk, “MilkiSedeq.” JUS. 23 (1972) 











the community, but rather) 
fellowship. Now the chris 
nd 30 far published (see Chapter 2 63) 
DID, Vol. V; Qwnran Cave 4 (Oxford 1968), p. 9 Mf. 
9Sff: idem, “4 Q Visions de Amram,” RB 79 (197 
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and secular inclinations were read into J Maccabees, despite transparent 
associations with the Daniel dramas and clearly Pharisee traditions," while 
purely Hasidic viewpoints and true Eretz Israel Phariseeism w 
the characteristically Hellenistic-Jewish IJ Maccabees, Furthermore, there has 


attributed to 





not been proper examination of Josephus’ two parallel treatments in order to 
ascertain the reasons for the disagreements on the cardinal questions that 
troubled the Hasmonean kingdom, and uncover the facts behind the censure 
ewish historiography 

The Pietists-Hasids, defending and fighting for the Torah during rebellion 
and military struggle, were neither liveral reformist rabbis nor rigid medieval 
type Orthodox ones. But because of the confusion in historiographic 
conceptions and research, methodological criteria for basic chronological 





that has distorted the epoch in non- 


distinctions were forgotten. As a result the Jerusalem Talmud was often 
r Babylonian Talmud, despite its mixed n 


dismissed in favor of the post , 
jer Talmud seemed to accord with Josephus’ versions." That is 





tu 








because the 
the reason for the disregard of a very early Eretz Israel talmudic document of 
great value, the 





scroll of Fasting-Megillat Ta’anit. For even i 
were available, that Scroll, which notes the dates of Hasmoneé 
steps in the expansion of Jewish hegemony, is itself conclusive evidence of 


no other support 





idthe 





victories 





Pharisee identific 





ion with national aims,"? 
The criticism applied i 





this book removes the layers of distorted theories, 
erroneous assumptions, and illogical hypotheses, but suffices only to lay the 


for further research that will complete the picture. 








Chapters 1 and 2 focus on 





he main problems arising in connection with the 


Hasmonean Revolt. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the stories and visions of Daniel, 





in which he symbolizes the people who remained faithful to their ancestral 
heritage, guides the nation in time of stress, its destiny exemplified by the 


suffering Servant of God who will become “like a son of man" when Israel is 





truly redeemed and overcomes the heathen citadels. 





Chapter 5, on the basis of a systematic examination of sources, 





investigates 
in the Hasmonean kingdom, relying mainly on the 
talmudic tradition of Eretz Israel, which, contrar 


the internal relations w 





to the Babylonian Talmud 
cus was nota despicable cl 








and Josephus, posits that Jann 





acter and thet 










The work is by n 












neutral from the ideological reli 





s point 

acterize is nature and purposes. 
Her 5, Setion D. 

below in Chapter 5, Section A. 

Even those who have attacked the predominant method have not stress 


Ham 
Criticism and analys 





of the Josephus versions appear in Chi 










References and examples are 








he uniqueness and 
dy known and trusted bythe sages of Yavnch, On the 
ack of clear distiniton between the body ofthe early 


importanc 





this document, which was area 





other hand confusion has arisen bes 
ument (Chapter 5, Section H. 





the end of Chapter |) and the errorladen scholia 





‘commentaries that pile up tll the Midd 
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not an unbridgeable abyss between the Pharisees and the Hasmonean dynasty. 
Chapter 6 deals with the period of decline of the Hasmonean kingdom, refuting 
the absurd claims about Pharisee treason ostensibly supported by the 
pseudepigraphic Psalms of Solomon. Chapter 7 clarifies the problems of the 
Great Sanhedrin and thus goes beyond the Hasmonean period, comparing that 
cted in the Talmud a 
reflection was evolved by Christian theology and corresponds only partially to 





institution as refl id the New Testament. The latt 





the councils described in clear historical testimonies while the talmudic 
literature does not present a uniform picture. 
In the talmudic tradition of Eretz Israel the Great Sanhedrinis a vital element 





of an ideal code which was never realized in full. It was conceived asindependent 
of the political regime whose members had popular pietist qualities (“wise. 
humble, sensible, discerning, modest and self-effacing, of good heart, of good 
instincts, of good parts"), not dignitaries of high priestly nobility, plutocrats or 
aristocrats, but godly sages and edu 





ators from townlets and villages, farmers 


and craftsmen who combine manual work and Torah. '* They were notacademic 





Utopians but cast in the mold of the well known leaders such as Yose ben Yoezer 

id Yose b, Yohanan, Simeon b. Sha b. Tabai, Shem 
Aviation, who were concemed with the education of the people, and with 
preserving Law and justice in the spirit of the Torah, aspired to reform their 
world and stubbornly confronted oligarch 








and Ju jh and 





I tendencies, social-moral decline 





and looming despotism during the period of the Hasmonean kingdom. '* 
Originally written in Hebrew, the studies of this volume were published in 
1980 by Hakibbutz Hameuc! 





ad Publishers of Tel Aviv. This revised and 








© ySanhedrin 1 19e, The Jerusalem (y)Talmod is here marked (chapter, page, columa) 
according t0 the early printed editions (Venice, Cracow, Keotoschin), and the Babylonian (b) 
Talmud (page and column) lke the Mishnah (mand Tosefta(1), according tothe standard printed 
tditions; e4 the Babylonian Talmud, ed. Romm Vilea (repr. Jerusalem 1963); the Jenisalem 





Talmud, ed, Krotoschin (repr Jerusalem 19); the Mishnah, Ch, Albeck ed, (Jerusalem 195Zetc 
the Toseta, 8, Lieberman ed. (New York 1955 etc.)and MSS. Zuckermandel ed. (rep. Jerusalem 





Existential, social and religious 
rounds for the speculative beliefs 1 ursurping the crown of 
David (Chapter 2, na, $5, 49) or the priesthood from the descendants of Zadok. The heads of the 
Onias family in Egypt (the offpring of Joshua b. ehozadak, a descendant of Zadok's) expressed 
loyalty and extended support (Josephus, Jewish Antiguties XII, 384; XIV 131 ff; XIV99) to the 
Hasmoneans. Even in Herod's time and in the Roman period, when the high priestly family was 
replaced, no demsand to reinstate the Onias family (ibid, XV 224: XX 247 ff; Jewish War lV 1331) 
as high priests in Jerusalem was voiced 





3s produced the rifts and quarrels, but there are no 





the Hasmoncans were blamed 














This early Pharisaic Hasidic ideology inthe social and religious domain continued to attract 
adherents and inspired the Shammai school during the period of Roman rule up tothe destraction 
the Second Temple,as shown by Israel Ben Shalom, The Shamma School and Its Placein the Political 
tnd Social History of Erere Lirael i the Fist Century (Hebrew), Ph.D. Dissertation (Tel Aviv 
University 1980) 
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(CHAPTER ONE 


THE HASMONEAN REVOLT IN MODERN HISTORIOGRAPHY 





A. Point of Departure and Principal Evidence 


The Hasmonean events aroused waves of sharp debate ever since the fateful 
storm erupted, and their sound has not yet faded entirely. An ideological 
confrontation was joined to a military and political contest, Not only earthly 
assets but also heavenly values were placed on the scale. The banner of the 
inst the splendor and might of the haughty Greek 
culture that ruled the roost. A forceful popular awakening pushed insurgents to 
stand against the flooding tide of assimilation, to destroy the imposed role 
Hellenizers, and exterminate the traitorous upper echelon, Out of villages 
II towns men flocked down from the Judean hills, 


Judaic Torah was raised 








and sn smeless volunteers. 
burst out of the valleys to tear up the conversion edicts, to defend their liberty 


and independence, to rescue their land from the hands of oppressors, and their 





defiled s 





«tities from destruction, Enthusiastic and courageous, they cleaved to 
the mission of their forefathers, answered the call for an ordained war, assailed 
I kingdom, despite the tr 
perfidy of their defiant brothers, In their anger they rushed to demolish impu 





the strongholds of th chery of their priestsand the 








shrines, shatter the pagan idols and sweep their rites out of their land. Zealous 
piety burned in their hearts and inspired the warriors on the path of torment 
and sacrifice toward the hoped-for salvation, 

The spiritual tenor and essential quality of the Revolt were etched in first- 


hand testimony, close to the locus of events and sensitive to the heartbeats of the 





generation. These descriptions are not the product of relaxed observation and 
cool assessment. Embers from the flames flash from their recesses, Fresh 
memories, documents, battle cries, lamentations and songs of praise were cast in 
the artistic molds of the Books of the Maccabees (in Hebrew more properly the 
Hasmonean Books). The visions of Daniel open a window on the hidden world 
and mysteries of the faith of those Hasids who prayed for redemption. These 








works contain the echoes of the exploits, the sounds of the dilemmas and 


struggles and reflections of the men of the Revolt and their faithful allies. 





Josephus edited ancient sources and recollections considerably later, offering a 
double secondary version (Jewish War I 311; Jewish Antiquities XI 2371.) 












"In abbreviated form, this paper was read atthe Seventh Convention of the Istael Historical 
iety (1962) and published in Historinim ye-Askolot Historot (Jerusalem 1963), A summary of 





the conclusions had been submitted at 3 
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evidently variegated. The talmudic framework caught isolated fragments of 
repo 
holiday has immortalized the miracle of the salvation. 





which were woven into the colorful fabric of legend. The Hanukkah 


Hellenistic notes and reactions from those days, meager and fragmented, 
repeat the arguments of the enemy and indicate the vast gap between the two 
sides, All of them exude great animosity for the Jewish rebels and builders of the 


Hasmonean state Antiochus Epiphanes supposedly carried the torch of 








civilization in the dark 





-ss of barbarity. His troops were wrapped in the mantle 
of a mo 





spearhead charged with eradicating distasteful customs and 
the Jewish savagery that was impeding the spread of Hellenism. His 
temned the 


restrainin; 


coercive decrees and persecution were lauded. His admirers 





Jerusalem Temple which in their view i 





jolved odious practices, defamed the 
Jewish race, abominated the Torah, whose precepts abounded in misanth 





Philosophers and scholars, teachers and writers, Posidonius of Apame: 
Apollonius Mc 
Alexandria, spared 


on, al 





ng with their disciples and followers, like Apion of 





10 denunciation.’ Thereafter evil libels were spread 





regarding human sacrifices and loathsome practices in Judaism. The po 





arrows were dipped in the venom of Seleucid propaganda from the time of the 
conflict. The Hasmonean state, the product of the suffering and heroism of the 





Js, left not a single spark of admiration in those circles. In its course they saw 








only iniquity, piracy, and the destruction of culture. 





The Roman historian, Tacitus, voices gross condemnation, in the style of his 
Greek predecessors, and glorifies the greatness of Antiochus for his efforts to 


root o 





the superstition of Judaism and correct the reprehensible traits of “the 
a release of fury atthe 





most despicable nation,” These expressions of hatreda 





Jewish wars and revolts, which started at the time of the conversion decree: 
us. Epiph: 
Hasmoneans represented m 


issued by Antioch 





s. The figures and accomplishments of the 








tant Je 





h devoutness, whose course agitated the 
Hellenistic world and often shook the Roman empire, When its death throes 














ceased the voices of enmity were stilled. Bar Kokhva's battle at Bethar 
the Hasmoncan wars. The reasoa 4 profound, according to testimony seattered 
through the sources See Th, Reinach, Testes € auteurs grecs et rom fs au Judatsme (Paris 
1895; M. Stern, Greek end Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, vols. 1-2 Jerusalem 1974-1980),1.N, 
Sevenster, The Roots of Pagan Antisemitism (Leiden 1975) 

Diodorus Sculus XXXIV-XXXV 1, (LCL) ed. E.R. Waltoa, vol, 12(Londdon 1967}; Josephus 
Contra Apionem 11 (1), 7941, (LCL) ed. H. St. J. Thackeray, vol. 1 (London 1961), Posdoniu 
onginal postion is however considered problematical by modern critics, See M. Stern, Greek and 
Latin Authors, vol 1, No. 28, p. IAL. See ako 2. 83 below on Josephus. 

Strabo, Geography. XVI2. MF. (LCL) ed. H.L_ Jones, vol. 7 (London 1954); Pompeius 








Trogus, Historiae Philip dogs Wixi 39, Justis, Hier 
XXXVI L9fF: XL 2. 4, ed. O. Sect Stutgar 
Tacitus, Histories V 16, (LCL) ed. CH. 








m Philipp 





ram Epitome 








vol. 2 (Londoa 1951), 
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terminated the Modi’in episode. The tension of a long period expired. The 
aggressive traits of Jewish nationalism appeared weakened, The bitter strife 
subsided, until it vanished at the time of the collapse of paganism in the 
Hellenistic world.* 


B. The Christian Heritage and Initial Criticism 
Christianity built its church on 1 


from the treasures and adapted the heritag: 
The eschatological visions of Daniel, the my 





¢ solid rock of the Jewish faith, drew pearls 
of the Hasmonean Revolt as well 








ries of prophecies, the devotion 
and heroism of Hasids, their dignity in the face of tyranny and pagan arrogance 
watered and nourished its growth. The exaltation of martyrdom in time of siege 
and distress was to setan example for Christia 





martyrdom. The protagonists of 
the story were sheltered under the wi 





igs of the Church, the victims of the 
presecutions and rebel warriors c 





to be called Maccabees, were enveloped in 





a cloak of Christianity and attached to its complement of saints.” Special rites 
were accorded them and a name day in the calendar.* The Books of the 
ong the spiritual trea 


throughout the Middle Ages provided inspira 


Maccabees were preserved a sures of the Church which 





on for Latin and Byzantine 








hers, poets and exegetes. 
The pillars of dogmatic Christian tradition flourishing on the soil of Europe 


began to totter as the modern age dawned. The revival of the culture of antiquity 





nent breached 





and the germs of secular learning, social changes and spiritual f 
its walls, The records of ancient Greek and Latin literature surfaced, forgotten 
methods and views floated up from the depths of oblivion, among them pagan 





arguments against the Jews." The philosophical rivalry between the competing 


trends in Christianity which split in the wake of 





he religious reformation 








‘Church and the Sy 


fe (New York 196) 





James Parkes, The Conflict of 

















Actually, we prefer the term “I Hasmoneans.”, etc. based on Jewish tra 7 
Maccabees,” ete. The primary sources do not use “Maccabees” in the plural. Only Juda 
Maccabacus beats the name, whose meaning and root have aot been sufficiently clarified despite 
riumerous etymological suggestions. Eusebius in Keclesiastical History, V1 25. 2 (LCL). 
Oulton, vol. 2 (Landon 1957), cites Origen on the original Hebrew name, which is entirely diferent 
from the name “Maccabees,” and figured at the bepioning of the first book in the stcs. The 
inscription was preserved in garbled form in the Syriac version, See W, Kappler, Maccabacorum 














1 (a, 62 below), p. 18, 
© Origen, Exhortato ad martyriam, PG 1. , Orato in 
Machabacorum laudem. PG 35, col. 911; Joannes Chrysost sao Homi 
PG $0, col, 6171; Augostious, In Solemnitate Martyrum Machabacorum Sermo, PL 38, cl, 1376! 

Foaanes Malalas, Chronographia 8, ed. L. Dindorf, CSHB (Bonn 1831). p. 208M; Rabanw 
Maurus, Commentaria In Libros Machabocorum, PL 109, col. U126{f; Marbodus Redonensis 
Carmina Seprem Fratrum Machabacorum, PL. 171, col. 1903 

Jean Bodin, De Republice (Frankfurt 1591), 1V 7, p. 757 
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accelerated this tendency to 








eek the roots of the faiths at the point of their 
nce. Theological philosophy combined with classical learning in the 
study of Jewish history. The first fruits were not initially blessed with brilliance 
and suffered from unripeness.'' But critical thought ploughed ever deeper and 




















steadily broadened its furrows: its ramifications included Christian works, the 












Hebrew Bible, the Apocrypha, pagan writings and Jewish tradition, Exceptional 





fing into the Talmud. 





The Second Temple was of crucial importance in the evolving research, and 





the Hasmonean period was one of its objectives. Because of the inclinations and 
perplexities of the time, special attention was paid to the main religious streams 
and factional schisms. Consequently, already at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century there was debate regarding how to define the essence of the pious 
fellowships « 





led Asidaeans ( Hasids) in the Books of the Maccabees, Nicholas 
Serarius, 





Jesuit scholar, proposed identifying them with the Essenes, in 
to the Pr 


the Pharisees. The famous Joseph Scal 


contr: testant Joh 





ines Drusius who tended to connect them with 





er asserted that those Hasids did not yet 





constitute a sect, but were groups that had begun to form in the days of the Return 
to Zion, of 





people who were strict in following the Torah and set additional 
reservations to its laws." This gr 
Re 


changing views on the essence of Hasidism succeeded each other fom then on. 





up operated as a unified body during the 


volt, and after it developed into the Pharisce and Essene sects." Various and 





They determined the evaluation and judgement of the vital internal elem 
the Hasmone 








period. Our survey will henceforth follow their route, which 





serves as a main artery in the study and assessment of that historical problem 
The first steps were tentative. A distinction between the Hasids and other 





rs in the Revolt was accepted mainly on the basis of Scaliger. The Hasidic 





faction was however represented in the guise not of a rigid isolationist sect but as 





an active and activati 





element in the popular movement," The religious 


storms in Europe, the wars of the Protestants in Germany and the Huguenots in 





France and the revolu 





ionism of English Puritans, militant religious 


BC: Bertramus, De Politia Judaica (Geneva 1SH0}: C.Sigonius, De Republlea Hebrat 
























Bologna 15! 
DDusius and Scaliger. the outstanding scholars oftheir generation, were both Protestants and 
held similar views. According to D 3c Esienes were a collateral branch of 
the Pharisees. 
N. Serarius, Trihoeresium ais (1603) idem, De Tribus Se 
J, Scalger 08}, all im Jacobus Triglandius, Trium 
Tribus (Delt 1703), 
de (van den Ste in Scriptaram Sacram, vol 1V.in Libros 
Machabae 860 ed. p- 420: .. ico crs tise milites belli ster); Hug 
Grotius, Annotation 1. Opera Omnia Theologica, vol. 1, Ad Maceabsici It 
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movements, affected the way the Jewish Hasidism of antiquity was construed. 
uuidelines followed by commentators and historians for several 





These were the 


generations."* 





The rise of rationalistic thought was increasingly discernible from the middle 


of the eighteenth century on. Efficacious critical tools for dealing with ancient 





sources and prevailing opinions were tempered and honed. Protestant scholars 
‘opened wide and combed the Books of the Maccabees, operated on them witha 





sharp scalpel, pointed out their weaknesses, laid bare the gaps and 
contradictions."* Their Catholic rivals on the other hand sought to support the 
reliability of those books, approved by ecele: 


of inevitable extr 





tical authority. A similar process 





ne criticism was applied to all the great works of antiquity— 
the Hebrew Bible, the New Testament or the epics of Homer. 


Skepticism and debunking gained ground in the era of Voltaire and Diderot, 





provided with breathing space by the French Revolution. The storming of the 
Bastille shook the fortresses of the Church. The Church's domination of the 
souls of the occidental na 





ions weakened. Its might sufficed to restrain but not 





the crucial changes. A new image of the Hasids began to be reflected in the 
mirror of the period, as bearers of the stand: 





1d of pure religion during the 
Hasmonean era. J.D, Michaelis distinguishes between Pietists who strove only 
for religious freedom and whose conscience did not allow them to persist in a 
that 


war against a legitims 





cd the grou 





fe government for a secular purpose a 





followed Judas Maccabaeus, His hypothesis is cautiously worded, do 





sharp dividing line, and does not deprive the warriorsin the Revolt of their spirit, 
bbut the direction is indicated."” Sch 





larly research was nurtured by the soilof its 





period, absorbing the trends of its environment, Nationalisticand revolutionary 








tendencies collided with the religious elements. Dem: of 





nds for the separatio 





ecclesiastical authority from the st 





filled the Western skies and slogans calling 
for religious tolerance became increasingly widespread. According to the 
prevailing 





mosphere, the concepts were applied to the past. 








©. Research in the Nineteenth Century and Jewish Scholarship 




















f 
the nineteenth century, Commentary on the Books of the Maccabees gathered 


The diligent investigations of the Christian schools bore fruit in the middle 








S19; H. Pridewur, Hi 


ire lta sur 





J, Rasnage, Histoire des Jus, vol. 2 (The re des 
Jui (rans. from English), vol. (Anssterdam 17 
ous les livres de Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, vol. 3 (Paris 1724), pp. 835, 871, 1004. 

G, Wemnsdoefl, Commentatio historicocrtice de fide historica librorum Maccabaicorum 
(Breslau 1747); 1G, Eichhorn, ile in die apokryphschen Schrifien des Alien Testaments 
(Leipeig 1795). 

J.D. Michaelis, Deutsche Cbersetzune der ersten Bucks der Maccaber mit Anmerkangen 
(Gottingen und Leipaig 1778), . 155, 


ague 1716 
).p. 2066 
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N HISTORIOGRAPHY 





its rich crop and rose to a high level of precision. Patterns of broad historical 





synthesis were forged, marked by a rationalistic approach, and a separation of 





the complex elements, material or spiritual, in the scene of events, Antiochus 





Epiphanes’ policy, the course of the Jewish Revolt and the Hasmonean plans 
were explained ag 
manifest circumstances. In regard to Hasidism, the few traveling the old path 








background, in the light of verified testimony and 






diminished and eventually vanished. The new point of view acquired shape and 





sharpness in Germany. The distinction between the religious and the temporal, 





in a modemistic spirit was finalized and set in the foundation of the historic 





picture of the Revolt. The Hasids concerned themselves with the Torah and its 





precepts, while the Hasmoneans craved the glory of statchood. The partnership 





between the two operated only du 





ing the persecutions. After these were 





officially canceled, the Hasids returned from the fray, resumed their religious 
vocation 





nd refrained from lending a hand to the war forindependence, From 





then on, the increasingly widespread view was the one that breaks up the rebel 





nto fragments and tears the yearning for freedom away from its inherent 
connection with the popular faith that stirs hearts,"" 


The diffusion of secular educa 





in throughout Jewish communities led to 
critical thought that encompassed the history and achievements of the r 











The pioneers in this field le methods and adopted tools from the 


workshops of their Christa 





counterparts, but retained their particular quality 
and cleaved to their internal tradition. At the outset, as expected, they departed 

1830s and 18405 
with Jewish antiquity, among them 


only slightly from the naive. h tohistorical events. In the 


up 








writers who d 





there emerged a gi 
serious scholars who combined Jewish learning and famil 





arity with the 





tainments of European schol 





ship. Their teachings enriched and gave more 


concrete form to the picture of the formation of Hasidism at the time of the 





Hasmoneans when the remna 





of its heritage were drawn from fountains of 
the talmudic Halakha 





id legend. The prolific writers of that generation who 
dealt with this, although far apart and varied, such as Levi Herzfeld and 
Nachman Krochmal,” did not depart from the straight road traced in early 
memories, and were not tempted to open abysses in Juda 





Maccabaeus' camp. 
Samuel David Luzzatto sharply inveighed against the views of Christian scholars 
who tumed the Hasids into a closed sect and ascribed alien features to it. In his 








* H. Ewald, Geschichte der Volker Israel, vol. 3 1? (Gottingen 1452), p. 34867 
K.L.W. Grinnm, Das erste Buch der Maccobder (Leipzig 1853) pp. 44, 110M idem, Das welte drite 
lund verte Buck der Maccabier (Leipzig 857), p, 194; H. Holtzman, Judenthum und Chritenthum 
(Leipeig 1867), p. 14S; F, Hitzig, Geschichte des Vokes Irae, vo. 2(Leiprig 1869),p. 390{T C.F 
Keil, Commentariber de Bicker der Makkabier (Leipzig 1875),pp.64, 128; A. Kuenen, The Religion 














of larael, vol. 3 (London 1875), p. 104 
Nachman Krochmal, More Nenulthe! h~Zeman (London 1961-<d. pr. 1851), Chapter 10, p, 
(S(T; L. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Valkes I prig 1863), p. 23817 

















view, these fellowships of fervid Torah devotees flocked to Mattathias’ colors 
and did not quit the by 

Little by little the views emanating from external sources were absorbed. In 
his first book, Isaac Marcus Jost already attacked the Phari 
Hasids, with sharp stinging vexation, in quite extreme orthodox Christian style 





tle till it ended 





the 





ees, offspring a 


In his second book he claimed that because the Hasids were more concerned 
with cult than with national freedom they tended to compromise with the 





Seleucid government 

Heinrich Graetz was of the opinion that the Hasids disdained the paths and 
tricks of politics. They were drawn to rebel at the time of the oppressions and 
religious persecutions. When the horrors of the coercive decrees receded, they 
quickly retired from the political turmoil and enclosed themselves within the 
walls of their learning. They condemned Judas Maccabacus' profane tactics and 
the alliance made with Re 
atigue at the long war. The problem was explained by other writers along 


e. The depletion in the rebel ranks derived as well 








Joseph Derenbourg made a harsh point: the Hasids’ enthusiasm for war 








the moment they were no | 





nger required to defend their fa 





wanes h. During 
the same period they kept away from political activity and refused to help to 
strengthen independent Jewish rule, which they deemed valueless, Their heirs, 
the Pharisees, too, remained isolated and cut off from the realities of their 
homeland, totally indifferent 
purely divine kingdom that thei 
es of the Hi 


national liberty and passively yearning for a 





‘Creator would dropdown on them, The Jewish 





monean period were thus cleansed of any stain of aggressive 





fanaticism or narrow nationalism and entitled to join the salon of the friends of 
refined liberalism in the West. This poi 


sources, without regard for counte 





tof view was forced on the ancient 





and more than once blocked the 





way to an unvarnished understanding of the Talmud chapters that were 
assiduously recorded and edited by Derenbourg himself 

A respectable group of Jewish scholars adjusted to the spirit of their age, to 
the goals of emancipation in Europe, and the methods of Christian theology 





Outstanding among them is the contribution of Abraham Geiger to the 





alteration and revision of evaluations in regard to the problem, according to his 


internal 





reformative objectives. The central pivot of his thesis focuses o 





dynamics and on the essence of th 


jn trends that shaped Judaism during 
Second Temple days. In his view the Sadducees were not lawless and licentious, 








SID. Luzzatio, Letioné dt storia giudaica (Padua 
ILM. Jost, Geschichte der Lraelitn, vol. 1(B 

des lraeiichen Volkes, vol. | (Leipaig 1850). p. 491 
H, Gmaetz, Geschichte der Jaden, vol. 3 (Leipeig 1878), p. 2 

History ofthe Jews, vol. \ (London 1886), p. 2 

‘3, Derenbourg, Essai sr Phitowe etl geographic 





idem, Aligemeine Geschichte 








-ibtical 





MA. Raph 








Pulestine (Paris 1867), pp. Il, SO 
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completely enveloped in the atmosphere of worldly life and addicted to its 


pleasures, but they were the priestly nobility which dominated the li 
nation from Shivat Z 





of the 





jon (the Return to Zion) on, and wove the fabric of its 


existence. In contrast, the Ph 





arisees represented the “prc 





ressive bourgeoisie" 
us and a certain democratization in religious law, The 





which sought equal s 
attraction to the preva n culture within aristocratic groups and the 
resultant risk of Hellenization engendered a revolutionary popular movement 





led by the Pharisees. After their victories the Hasmonean leadership quickly 
withdrew from its Pharisee allies, and attached itself to the Sadducee nobility 
The alliance between the Hasmoneans and the Pharisees (or the Hasids) was 
temporary and transient2* 

The method described elevates the Sadducees to the rank of architects of 
national institu 





as, in theory and 





aw, in the days of the Second Temple 





Geiger did not eschew distorting texts and piling on casuistic jugglery inorder to 





invent entire Saddu 





layers concealed in talmudie strata, Great effort was 


devoted to inflating dubious hints, in order to pour vital juices into the abstract 





sketch of Sadduceeism and enhance its hidden cree 





ivity 
Two books of the Maccabees were classified accordingly: the first expresses 
Sadducee views, in his opinion, and the second counters with polemics and 


Propaganda of the Pharisce persuasion. Thus the crowning point was added to 








of Christian commentators, who stressed the 
differences between the two books, $0 





times to an exaggerated extent, and 
me of them already pointed out a conjectural polemical tone in the second 
book 


fragility will be se 








inst Sadducees, who de 





resurrection* Geiger’s conclusion, whose 
below, plucked from the soil of the Revolt the fine, ripe 
artistic fruit. An add point 








ona no less feeble, which was also made by 





Zachariah Frankel 





in partial and cautious form, contributed to exacerbating the 
lines of opposition between the Pharisee tradition and the Hasmonean dynasty 
that the talmudic 





ges minimized the glory of the Hasmoneans, censured th 
even pushed the Hanukkah festival into a sorry corner, and dimmed its 


splendor. 








A. Geiger, Unichrift und Obersecungen der Bibe 
Sadducder und Pharisder(Brestau 1863) idem, Das J 






7, ep. Frankfurt 1928), p, 24; dem, 


tum und seine Geschichte (Breslau 1910), p 





{fs idem, Nackgelassene Schriften, 
His method fits fis purposes. In com 

















social and legal foundations, the Pharisees are depicted as pioneering reformers and innovaters. The 
‘characterization and clasifcation ofthe two basic ancient Jewish sources isan important facto in 
the structure of the theory a8 aw 

G. WernsdonT, Commentatio (ce n. 16 above), p. 14; . Jahn, Eineitung in de potlchen 


Sohriften (Vien 
Z. Frankel. "Die Epoche des Maccabierkar 





3),p. 321; K.L.W. Grimm, Der zwete drt und verte Buch der Maccaber (sce 





ud die heutige Zeit," Zeitschrift ir de 
thas, | (Berlin 1844) 110; idem, Darkhed hi-Mishnah (Te Aviv 
rep. of Leipeg ed. 1859), p. 321 





religissen Interessen des Ju 
ee 
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D, Development of the Dominant Method. 


Julius Wellhausen established his method on the foundations described 
above." His predecessors had assumed, toa greater or lesser extent, the isolation 
of the Hasids from the political reality. Geiger had stressed the hostility of the 
\dition to the Hasmoneans, and the decisive role of the Sadducees in 





Pharisee t 
the existence of the realm, On the 
astonishing, extreme conclusion: the Hasids and the Pharisees abstained from 
the daily dilemmas and desires of their nation, It was not admiration but scorn 








lame conjectures Wellhausen based his 


that they felt for the people. They had no intention of advancing them and 








raising them to a decent moral level. Their entire spiritual entity was confined in 
frozen “church sect.” They despised all political aspirations 


and longings for liberty and sovereignty as they did vice and crime. Their 


the rigid shell of 





participation in the Revolt was momentary and forced, under the pressure of the 





persecutions, and they took no real part in military actions. It was 





indifference but hatred that they developed toward the founders of political 





independence, for they rejected the very existence of a free Jewish kingdom, 


Their theocratic constitution did not tolerate national secular liberation 





movements, and could be realized properly only under alien patronage. The 





Sadducees were the builders and defenders of the H: 





monean kingdom from 





beginning to end. In contrast, the Pharisees completely opposed the government 





of the Hasmoneans, their right to wear the priestly and kingly crowns. The 


Pharisee soul yearned passionately for subjection. The Phar 





s' animosity 





subsided only when they witnessed the destruction of the Jewish state. They 





joyfully blessed Pompey’s invasion, and lovingly loaded the Roman yoke onto 
their shoulders.2* 

The distorted picture turns the straight into crooked, contradicting the words 
and spirit of the ancient texts of all kinds. The barriers were removed after 
Geiger and Derenbourg. Finding Jewish authority for the thinness and 
weakness of talmudic tradition, Wellhausen and his disciples could belittle its 
obvious m 





ing, disparage 





trunk and branches. They painted an absurd 





image of Jewish pietism along the thorny lines reflected in the hostile facets of 





the evangelical mirror, and on it appliquéed imaginary threads, torn out of 


J, Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und de Sadducder (Hanover 1924, repr of Greifswald. 1874), 
$f; idem, Israeltsche und fdische Geschichte (Bertin 1921), p. 2: 





The Sadducees who represent the social élite, political and military leaders, are for him the 
true patriots, in contrast to the Pharisees who favor the principles ofthe theocracy as founded and 
well established since the Return to Zion, ander conditions of foreign sovereignty and willing 











subordination. Consequently the Pharises are supposed he longing and striving for 


politcal independence. 
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apocryphal mists (such as the Psalms of Solomon) whose origin and nature they 
had not properly clarified. 

The version presented by Wellhausen and his followers, outwardly polished, 
shaped with keen logic, spread throughout the world in the convenie 





conditions of a spiritual climate. Its incarnations varied, were 
moderate, someti 


smetimes 






es extreme, bland or sharp with detours in some points, but 
with no questioning of i 
thoroy 


rm base.”! Emil 





Schirer’s co 





nprehensive and 





gh research endowed it with great weight.” Its spokesmen and adherents 





re to0 numerous to list. It flowed out of Germany and encountered nodams to 
stop it.”® The Soviet Russian school went along.” Catholic scholars, too, though 
conservative, drifted with the risin 





tide and allowed themselves only a few 





The polyphonic chorus did not lack the discordant notes of scourgers who 





pened the stings of the research in order to lash at Judaism, A dense 
josphere of nationalism and an 





‘Semitism encouraged some scholars to 
identify in crude or mild language with the oppressors of Hasmonean times. A 
defense of Antiochus Epiphanes was heard. Ulrich Wilcken, the celebrated 


Papyrologist, preferred the hostile testimony of Tacitus to all the Jewish 





sources.* Hugo Willrich viewed the Jewish masses of the period as almost 
exclusively perj 





fers, scoundrels and forgers.” The most prominent of the 








The reasons based on those dubious books and the arguments denying the legitimacy of 
Hasmoncan rule, kingly or priestly, are explained in Chapters 2 (Section D) and. 
‘©. Holtzman, “Das Ende Staatewesens und die Entstchung de 





Christennums”, in B. Stade, Geschichi es lvoe, vol. 2 (Berlin 1888), p. 336M: F 
Weber Judiche Theologie (Leipeig 1897), p. Tf; A. Bertholet, Das Ende 
(Tubingen 1910), p. SMF: H. Guthe, Geschichte de 


Schlatter, Geschichte Lae (Stutgar pl 












es dschen Staatswexens 
ingen 1908), p, 3091; A. 









Tired (TO 





W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums 




































Tubingen 1926),p. $7; W. Kolbe, Beit sur syrischen und idischen Geschichte (Stuttgart 1926), 
p. 14711; W. Foerster, Newtestamenilicke Zeligeschiche, vol. 1, (Hamburg 1955), p. 44 
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STUDIES IN THE HASMONEAN PERIOD u 


group, Edward Meyer, debases the Hasmoneans to the level of a gang of bandits, 
robbers and murderers, devoid of all morality. Hasidism is reflected in his 
presentation in the image of the Wellhausenian model, with the addition of a 
1) that is, 
seceders, because they left the rebel camp after the oppressive decrees were 





wondrous discovery of his own: Hasids were called Pharisees (OY 


rescinded and refused to continue the struggle for national sovereignty. The one 





and decisive 
Islamic history, where a similar epithet—n: 
seceding faction, Meyer's defamatory language was somewha 


roof” of this bizarre explanation was drawn from medieval 





—was applied to a 





nely Kharijtes 





noderated in 





regard to the Hellenizers, for they represented “progressive reform Judaism, 
but they, too, were disfigured by the “typically Jewish" defects, such as slyness 


1d avarice, These are just a modest bundle of the thorns and nettles from the 











fields of the German schools.™* 





E, Interpretation and Approach in Modern Judaism 


The prevailing view completed the dissolution of the Hasmonean Revolt 
P 





heritage into empty molecules and the mashing of its body into disparate organs, 
stripped of 
was distorted, its radiant brilliance dimmed. Groups of Hasids do not implant 





The marvelous epic w 





its raiment, deprived of values; its flavor 


faith, inspire courage, but rather roll up and wizen into a 





from the roots of their nation’s vitality. Their fossilized religiosity is isolated 


from their native land, alien to their people's thinking and to human n: 





Their gardens produce only hollow rituals, harsh strictness, conglomerate 
oppressive restrictions. The rebel camp lost its spirit, remained godless, 
orphaned and vacuous. The sound of its songs faded, the light of its vision 
4, The F 
rial incentives and shallow secul 





obse monean dyn: 





ty was impelled to its actions by the lust for 






pow interests. The Jewish 








perverted and criminal, devoid of any moral justification, was constructed 
without a spark of majesty. The ordinary people, ignorant and benighted, were 
not mature et 





ough for outright Hellenizat 
ent and obstructive, constantly quarreling and 





yn, and consequently followed 





leaders that were 
splintering. 
Jewish scholars of recent ge 





\compe! 








rations were trained in western scholarship, 
its fruits. They transplanted the 
prevailing notions into Jewish ground, but tried to sweeten them and rid them of 


absorbed its methods and were nurtured b 





the dross and chat 
Elias Bickei 
Epiphanes, supposedly raised on a philosophy of tolerance, of the harsh 





n devoted labor and expertise to exonerating Antiochus 


* E, Meyer, Ursprung and Anfnge des Christentums, vol 2, (Stutgart-Betlin 1921), p, 128 
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accusation of cruel decrees and religious coercion. The full blame for all the 
troubles was put on the Hellenizers, who strove for modification of Jewish 
religion, like the modern reform movement, and hastened to carry out their 
program by force. In opposition to their goal a struggle ensued “for freedom of 
conscience” which preserved the monotheistic faith. It is in these precious 
qualities that the eternal hi 
the Revolt was achieved when the oppressive decrees were rescinded, Thereafter 











nan value of this historical period lies. The aim of 
the Hasmoneans lost supporters, and attracted only gangs of adventurers.” 
Solomon Zeitlin had reservations regarding the drastic conclusions of the 
German school, but did not deny its basic elements. Jewish pietism of the Revolt 








Period represents pure religiosity free of any nationalist taint,” and that is the 
source of the absolute negation of any aspiration to statehood. Jewry resembled 
{ pure religious community, in the view of the Hasids, and embodied nonational 





eph Klausner rejected the vilification of the Hasmoneans, softened the 
prevalent notions, but did not shake their foundations. The Hasids left the 
battle, in his view, when their demand for religious freedom were met. “Those 
devout men fought only for the ancestral faith and the existence of the nation” in 
the narrow sense. Judas Maccabacus advanced toward political freedom. 

which was basically a secular en 





and what had scribes and Hasids to do with 
exclusively political and secular causes?” In defining the hostile stand of the 


Pharisees to a Hasmonean state Klau 





+ also adopts the ruling established by 
the German schol 





Victor Teherikover, on a rich broad canvas, unrolled and explained the real 
backgound of the Revoll 





Through a detailed analysis of the literary sourcesand 
archaeological findings, he indicated social and economic factors th 





setit in 
‘motion. “At the start of the Hellenistic movement the people evidently reacted 
to the reform with indifference. It did not involve a direct danger to the 





traditional rel 





jious customs, and not everybody was a Hasid, But after the 
people perceived the internai connection between the Hellenistic reformand the 
rule of the sons of Tobias and th 





faction, Hellenism became hateful to them: 
to the extent that Hellenism served as a sl 





an for the powerful, Jewish tradition 








n for the people." The working and lower classes rose up 


istocratic and rich Hellenizers when the latter utilized the manners 





E. Bickermann, Der Gott der Makabder (Bein 1937), p. SOMT 











S, Zeitlin, The History of the Second Jenish Commonwealth Philadephia 1933), p. 221 dem, 
The Rise and Fall of the Judican St 1 (Philadelphia 1962), p. BIT 

“1” Zeitlin, Xorot Bayit Shen, vol. | Jerusalem 1968), p.90(T:aisoS, Zeitin-S, Tedesche, The 
First Book of Maccabees (New York 1950), p. 19 

4. Klausner, Historia shel ha-Bayit ha-Shen. vol. 3 (Jerusalem 1950), p. 40 





© V.Teherikover, Ha-Yohui vesha-Vevanim ba-Tekafaha-Heleiat (Tel Aviv, 1931), p.216; 
Aviv 1963), p. IS9ff, An English ra 
fan and the Jews (New York 1979), p. 





the revised edition is availabe 
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of a foreign culture and the tools of the polis constitution to exploit and tyrannize 





The alliance between the rebellious people and religious pietism was conditional 
and temporary. Against the Helle 
‘wealthy, the insurgents waved the flag of the Tot 


Hasids; religious sectarians numbering scribes and devotees of extreme ritwalism. 





ization proposed by the prominent and 





yh. Its guardians were the 





The war of the Hasids against the Hellenizers, according to Tcherikover, w 





not only an ideological struggle for compliance with the precepts of the Torah, 
but also fight for the survival of an entire official class, for Jason's nullification 
of the laws of the Torah made the whole class superfluous. That class of scribes 
had risen in Judaea during Persian rule in imitation of the Persian class of 
officials, and shortly acquit 
versed in the Mosaic law and precepts.” When their position was jeopardized 


ed the character of a “class of learned men well 





they took their place at the head of the popular struggle to which they lent a 


5 tone.“ Then religious persecutior 





\d forced conversion were added to 
the temporary pa 
fier the repeal of the oppressive decrees and the re-establishment of the Torah. 





religi 
political oppression, Small wonder tha 








tnership dissolved 





Teherikover's fine sociological structure rests on the shaky scaffold of the 
previously discussed theories, Even the official stratum of pietist scribes, derived 


from the Persian model, lacks any evidence in early sources, and was created in 





the same scholarly workshop that effectively froze and embalmed Jewish 





pietism. 
Outside the circle of the prevailing notions were a few representatives of 





Orthodox Jewry (like Isaac Halevi and Zev Yavetz) whose adherence to simp! 





tradition and natural instinct immunized them against shallow modernization 








and alien theology. But they did not have the proper means to confront 
champions armed with the best weapons of scholarly research. Vigorous 
isolated voices (like that of Pinchas Churgin) attacked the reiterated claim that 
talmudic tradition exuded enmity toward the Hasmoneans, and that the entire 
construction and development of their kingdom was exclusively a Sadducee 


endeavor.** Gedalyahu Alon contrad 





ted the widespread views attributing to 
the talmudic sages intentions of effacing the memory of the Hasmoneans and 
diminishing the value of the Hanukkah festiv 
picture of the Pharisees hostile to their country and the independ 
Yitzhak (1.F.) Baer stresses that 





and corrected the distorted 





ce of their 





people. n the center of the natio 





al-religious 


V, Tacherikover, Ha-Yehusim ba-Olams ha-Veva 
also Chapter 2,33, 

Isaac Haleyy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, vol. | (Frankfurt 1906, repr. Jerusalem 1967),p. 3250; 2 
Yavets, Sefer Told Yisrael, vol.4 Jerusalem 1929), p. 80M; Isaac H. Weiss, Dor Dor ve-Dorshay, 
vol. | (Jerusalem 1964), p. 8; 19S, J.L. Fishman, “Tekafat ha-Hashmoeaim be-Sirutenu ha- 
Keduma,” Sina 4 (1939): $90 

P. Churgin, Mehkarim bi-Tekufat Bayit Shei (New York 

© G, Alon, Mebkarim be-Tolit Yisrel, vol. 1 (Tel Aviv 1957), p. 151 





vesha-Romi (Tel Aviv 1961), p,17SHf, See 
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movement that constituted the background for the Hasmonean Revolt” the 
sd the force that inspired the nation. 
These fellowships helped to establish the Hasmonean kingdom and meant to 
re “the centers and pillars of the 





foremost were the Hasids in whom was sto 






lize through it their idealistic plans. They wer 
people of Israel 
These voices notwithstanding, the predominance of the prevailing method 









persisted, its spead was not halted, its supporters did not retreat or reconsider 





Its shadows still envelop and overcast the Hasmonean Revolt as reflected in 





‘modern historiography. Scholars and teachers disseminate its version 





throughout the world, within both Jewish and foreign circles,*” It is our duty to 





uncover its roots and analyze them critically without prejudice, In our concise 





survey we shall examine its main points relating to the primary sources 






F. The Books of the Maccabees 


The Books of the Maccabees are the artistic configuration of the heritage of 
the Revolt. Their formation was completed not long after the events, while 
memories were still fresh and pulses beating. For generati 





ns commentat 





have diligently sought to discern their features, ascertain their reliability and sift 
out facts. For the most part, the scholars preferred the first book as being sober 


ed, in contrast to the second, crowded with 





and factual, clear and rest 





imaginative stories and miracles, abounding in speeches, riddled with morals, 
and confusing chronology. Protestant scholars (like Wernsdorff, see n, 16 
above) pointed out the different, even contradictory lines in the two parallel 
descriptions. Geiger followed suit with more far-reaching conclusions. His 
method enhances the basic opposition between the two books, attaching 





Sadducee features to the first and the sting of Pharisee contentiousness to the 


second. Asa result, the historical picture blurred and reinforced the tendency to 





isolate the Hasmonean leadership from the popular insurgent movement. Let us 
examine the evidence 


The first book was written by a native of Eretz Israel,’® an enthusiastic 





* ¥, Baer, Yaraet bacAmim (Jerusalem 1955), pp. 36ff, SHAT; idem “Redifat ha-Dat hn 





poteistit”(ete.). Zion 33 (1968) 10 
. Dubnov, Divret Yemet Am Olam", vol. 2 (Tel Aviv 1962), p. 38; A. Schalit 
Melek Jerusaler 1940), p 251: idem, Koi Herodes revised German version, Berlin 1969), 9 
SISMK; SW. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, vol. ¥ (New York 1966), p, 23 
Sundry variations and divergences have not shaken the foundations ofthe prevalent conception and 
method up to now, such as: M.A. Cohen, “The Hasmoncan Revolution Politically Considered, 
SW. Baron Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem 1974), p. 263; P. Davies, “Hasidim in the Maceabean 
Period”, JUS 28 (1977): 127M; Thomas Fischer, Seleukiden and Makkabaer (Bochum 1980) 
1 Maccabees providesa comprehensive iauous historical picture ofthe events ofthe 
Revolt up to Simeon b, Matathias" death and Jobn Hyrcanus’ rise to power, Despite transparent 
bial erally accurate in regard to the basi facts 
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herent of the rebels whose thoughts and ways were familiar to himas were the 





ridges surrounding Jerusalem, the slopes of Bet Horon and the recesses of the 





Ayalon valley. His words and phrases are scriptural, formed of his native earth. 
The spirit of martial pietism and zealotry pervades his writing. The rebel camp i 
reflected in a vivid variegated mirror. Before doing battle, they purify 
themselves, unfurl Torah scrolls, gather 





rst fruits and tithes, fulfill the Nazirite 
vows, comply meticulously with Torah laws, and pray to the Almighty; “See 
how the Gentiles have gathered a 





gainst us to destroy us... how shall we beable to 
withstand them if You do not aid us?” They trust the Allpowerful and constantly 
justify His verdict: “Whatever be the will in Heaven, thus shall He do” (I 
Maccabees III 46ff.). Judas Maceabac 


many to be delivered into the hands of the few, and there is no difference before 





us encourages his soldiers: “It is easy for 


Heaven to save by many or by few (cf. I Sam. 14:6) for victory in war is not 
dependent on multitudes of soldiers but r 





ther on strength from Heaven; they 
come upon us with great pride, arrogance and lawlessness, to destroy us... and 
we fight for our lives and our laws" (I Mace. III 18ff,), 

The pious rebels draw strength and consolation from miracles wrought in the 
past, such as the division of the Red Sea (IV 9), the exploits of David and 
Jonathan (IV 30), the pestilence in Sennacherib's camp (VII 41). They look 
forward to divine grace, without which there is no redemption (IX 46; XII 15.) 
They gird for battle, while their lips whisper p 





yers. After their victory they 





laud their savior with hymns of thanks: "And upon their return they sang and 
gave thanks to Heaven, for He is good, His grace is everlasting” (IV 24 





In his will, Mattathias gives expression to their ardent faith: “And now, sons, 
be zealous for the Law and give your lives for the covenant of your forefathers, 
Remember the deeds of our fore: 
Abrah: 


precepts... Phinehas our f 





hers, which they did in their generations. 
and fai 





m in the trial was 





ful... Joseph in time of distress observed 






ther in demonstrating his zeal received the covenant 








of eternal priesthood, Joshua in fulfilling the word of God... Caleb in testifying 


withthe exception of wome isolated administrative formal detail. Theat times exaggerated estimate 
of enemy strength compared wit rebe! weakness apparently derives here and there Irom rumors and 
found fu 


nd explained by M, Stem, 






Wishful thinking. The interwoven documents have been carefully analyzed, 











authentic, though reworded and edited by 
edo le-Mered ha-Hlashmonaimt (Tel Aviv 1965). 
A Hebrew version with commentary, in an attempt to reconstruct the original text, was made 

by Abraham Kahana, He-Sefarim ha-Hitzonim, vol. (Tel Aviv 1937); a Hebrew version was a 











hmanaim (Tel Aviv 1958). The prayers, 


provided by ES. Hartom, Ha-Sefarim he-Hitzonim, Hi 
slogans, orations (not empty labrications as imagined by Ne 














dered and cast na biblical mould, bt exprex the aspirations 








tnd the spirit ofthe fighters. The picture of the few agains the many, which is indicatedand verified 

inthe light of actual circumstances i stressed in| Maccabees U Maccabees (H12))andin 

Genesis Rabbah XCIX 2, p. 1274im the J. Theodor-Cn, Albe a: Midrash Berehit Rabbah 
salem 1965), 
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in the congregation... David in his mercy inherited the royal throne for eternity. 





Elijah, because of his zeal for the Torah was elevated to Heaven, The faithful 





Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah were saved from the flame. Daniel in his 





innocence was saved from the mouths of lions. And thus consider generation 





after generation, for all who put their trust in Him shall not fail. be strong my 


sons and be encouraged in the Torah”... (Il 49ff.). 
¢ of Providence is open on 








The 
of events in the lower world. The auth 





he universe and the Lord spins the threads 









jul not to pronounce His holy 





names, and is in no hurry to prov 

prod 

have not yet reappeared in full splendor. Prophecy vanished generations ago. 
red to the Jewish people (I Mace, IV 46; IX 27; XIV 41), 

The Hasmoneans repelled enemies, g 





examples of His intervention in garish 





ss phenomena, Miracles occurred in the distant past, and signs of such 











hhas not yet been res 





ined victories but not by their own. 





strength and wisdom; Providence placed “the salvation of Israel in their hands" 





(V 62), Their success granted the people redemption for a time. Great perils have 








not passed. Evil wickedness has 


ot ceased. Idolatry has not disappeared nor 





ice faded away. Final redemption tarries. The awaited end is still hidden in 





the upper firmament 


The spiritual tenor of that book is close to those of Ezra 





Nehemiah. Those 
books too paint a re 





listic picture replete with profound religiosity; the people 
al 
covenant, and entrust their destiny to Heaven, No less clear is the close spiritual 


cling to the glory of ancient days, recall distant wonders, keep the ance: 





affinity with Daniel's visions: the messianic expectation, the hatred of Greek 
domination, hints of the imminent realization of ancient prophec 





sand 
identical terms like “holy alliance,” or 





nofdesolation.” The figures 





of Daniel and his friends 





uthor, and their deeds are cited as 
examples by Mattathias.”? 

In contrast, the second book (II Maccabees) represents an obvious product of 
the Hellenistic Jewish Diaspora, abounding in rhetoric, flavored with pathet 


\d artistic features characteristic of the style and a certain type of 





dramatic a 





Greek historiography. The Eretz Israel landscape is meager, the scenes of the 





battle area faded, although the Syrian political background is clearer and U 





picture of the vicissitudes of the Hellenization era is more detailed, The 
personality of the author is openly presented to the reader and his purpose is 
declared at the outset. His intention is merely to offer a condensation of an 





earlier history of broad dimensions written by Jason of Cyrene, selecting from it 





suitable chapters, drawing out lovel 
readers (II 19ff.), diluting 


pearls for the pleasure and profit of his 
the wine of heroic deeds with water (XV 39) for 





ponds per tion: ySotah IX 24b; bSotah 48h 





ic ta 





\Sotah XIII 2ff ete. See 
The connections with the Book of Daniland with theancient zealotistictraditioncontrary 10 
1 Maccabees, ate discussed also below, Chapter 2, Section C 
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rhetorical purposes, Events are fragmented, their natural order moved and 
sometimes exchanged (IX 29 vs. X 9; XIII 23) soasto adapt them to the didactic 
plan (V 20; VI 12ff). 

The ideological inclinations overshadow the historical canvas and are 
manifested in miracles: the wicked are frequently punished by penalties 
commensurate with their sins (IT Mace. IV 16, 26, 38; V 9; VIII 33; XIII8; XV 
32), heavenly angels appear ashorsemen striking blows at the enemy (III25 ff, X 
X18). That religiosity, parading in loud colors and thundering sounds, does 
t bear the imprint of the early pietism of Eretz Israel. Instances of militant 
otry such as the destruction of impure shrines, the smashing of pagan altars 
(II Mace, X11 26 vs. IMace. V 44) and the forceful imposition of Torah laws (like 
extermination of sin and forced circumeision in I Macc. 11 44ff.)—are del 




















cted 


In regard to the alien world the 





uthor dissipates the tension of contrasts, seeks 





bits of admiration, collects isolated cases of Gentile sympathy or generosity (II 
Mace, IV 35tf., 49; IX 19; X 12; XIL 30; XIV 23ff,) and extols the champions of 
the Seleucid kingdom before the storm which Jewish Hellenizing sinners incited 
broke (II Mace, III 1ff,).* 

How did Geiger wrap Book lin Sadduceeismand Book Il in Pharisccism? Let 
us examine his main points. The question of permission to fight on the Sabbath 

int difference. Sabbath fighting 

permitted in the rebel camp after much he 











constitutes in his opinion a significa 





tion and many victims, according 





to the author of the first, but the author of the second omits that decision and 
only stresses the sanctity of the Sabbath. Geiger’s claim is obviously totally 
invalid, First of all, there is no mention of a dispute between Pharisees and 
Sadlducees in regard to this problem. Secondly, no real contradiction emergesin 
rds the beginning of the Revolt in 
Mattathias’ day, not only the decision noted, never once denying the right to 


the matter, The second author dis 














The value of this source should be neither exaggerated nor disparaged, given 
‘objectives and artistic quality. C 
eminient of the miracles (¢piphanics) in Greek mythology, e.g. in Herodotus VI 36ff, ed. 
Huude (Oxford 1970; R. Pister,“Epiptanie.” PWRE. Supplement 4 (1924: 277, than of anges in 
biblical stories, The author or epitomist omits episodes (se mn, $9, 80 below) in accordance with his 
‘purpose, Fighting on the Sabbath was deleted (se n. $5) lishment in 
Moulin in raising the standard of militant alotry. The dea 
ation of the Temple (contrary to I Maccabecs) and the ch 
didactic reasons, The rededication ofthe Temple would not be fll justified and rightly celebrated if 
the terrible evil fe isnot punished anda just sentence carried out as Nicanor Day (XV 36) 
ent and death. Cf. Exth. 9: 204F. Thereare however hints (X 
XIII 23) thatthe change inthe order of 








inely ordered knights who come down to strike the foe are more 




















Antiochus Epiphanes precedes the 
bay is confused probably for 














was announced after Nieanor's pun 
9-10) and signs (in the story of Pilippus fate: IX 29 w 
vents snot based onan accurate, reliable chronology. An obvious divergence from the established 











path in order to describe Jason’ fate (V6) resulted in an optical illusion (V. Tcherikover, op. cit. 
Inn, 43, 44 above) that an extensive well-organie@@ rebellion erupted before the edicts probibiting 
the laws of the Torab, Nofirm conclusions can be drawn from dubious or muddled letters: IU Mace. I 





IMG; 1X 19ffs XI 16M, See abo n. 4 wo Chapter 4 be 
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self-defense on the Sabbath, and in one case referring to a Sabbath attack (II 
Mace. XV Lif.) which was apparently repulsed by Judas Maccabacus and ended 
in victory. Thirdly, unequivocal talmudic Halakhot rulings correspond very well 
first book (y Shabbat I 4a; y Eruvin IV 21d;b Shabbat 19a; b 
Yoma 84; b Eruvin 45 
Sabbath was practiced in 
x11 277) 

Another argument of Geiger’s concerns the belief in resurrection which is 
stressed in the second book (VII 9f; X11 43 f; XIV 46) and not mentionedin the 
first. But, mention of this belief is almost completely absent from the Bible and 

















). Josephus, to0, confirms that self-defense on the 
fattathias” time and up to his own (Jewish Antiquities 












various other purely Jewish works (such as IIT Maccabees) which were not 
suspected of Sad 








ee bias. The qu 





stion of the emergence and development of 
that notion, hinted at in the Book of Daniel (12:2) has not yet been properly 
investigated. The lack of reference in I Maccabees to itis notat all conclusive, for 






the author does not provide a total and comprehensive view of the mysteries of 





the universe."* 

Thanks to faulty views, exegeses were distorted, Eyes were too dimmed to see 
the obvious similarity to the talmudic, originally Pharisaic reminiscences in the 
first book, such as the purification of the Temple and the Hanukkah festival (I 
M 
471f.-yTa'anit 11 66a; yMegillah 1 70c; bTa’anit 18b) or sermons and prayers 





icc, 1V 36 ff.-m Middot I 6), the vengeance against Nicanor (I Macc, VII 


(m Sotah VIII). The parallel descriptions in the second book are much further 
cc, X 1ff.; XV 30fT), like 
the praise of absolute righteousness of Onias III, the high priest (I Macc. 111 


removed from the talmudic Pharisaic tradition (II M 





The author of I Ma 
2SAT. versus 1 Macc. 1 30, IV 16M) and de 





ularstres.on the importance of the Sabbath (V 25, Vil 


fighting on the be 











hs nave faith VII 36) thatthe Jewscanoot possibly be harmed so longa they observe the precepts 
Pethaps he was ease of the demands of the Jews in Hellenistic counties, on th 
basis of special privileges Josephus, Antiquities XIV 22841; 1 Mace, XM, et.) tobe entirely exempt 








and holidays, Thats why sll-defense 

the Sabbath was not mentioned in an ambiguous episode, and the wrongimpre 
Mace, X 

however deny the prin 

Sabbath. See n, 83 below on J 
While Il Maccabees d » (Ulrich Kellerman 
den Himmel, (Stuttgart 1979) there has been no lack of skepticism or controve 











) thatthe Jews excaped the foe or were sa 





by some miracle. II Maccabees does no 





63 below) and the custom, attested by Josephus of fighting on the 





ss belief um resure Auferstanden in 





y regarding the 















sterity of the soul (asin IV Maccabees versus the silence in III Maccabees, see chapter 2, 40 
below) or corporeal resurrection. Even the fist apparent announcement in the Book of Daniel (see 
the end of Chapter 4 below) leaves room for various different interpretations, The author of | 
Maccabees does not deny eschatological expectations (IV 46; IX 27; XIV 41) but is cautious and 

Te the alm must beaddgd the holiday set for the day the citadel(the"“Akra") 
was captured (1 Mace accords th the holiday list (nn, 90.91 below in the Sctoll of 
Fasting (23 I~yar) and the notion of prophets" deed” (1 Macc, IX 54) asin the Mishnah (m¥adayimn 





WV 
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Iff.; XV 12, versus yYoma VI 434; bMenahot 1096). The sacrificial ceremony 
and prayer for the souls of the dead and the expi 
astonishingly strange, lacking any support in ancient internal sources (II Macc 
XIL 42ff.) 

The second book gives prominence to the acts of a number of martyrs from 
the time of the persecutions (II Macc. VI 12ff.). Although presented against a 





tion of their sins is 








different background, some of these martyrology stories are known in talmudic 
legend (bGittin $76; Lamentations Rabbah I 53),** but t 
the author's artistic project does not flower on air. The: 


at is notsurprising, for 





hapters describing the 
rise of the Hellenizers and the victims of the persecutions are shortened in the 
nce with the auth 





first book, in accord 





method, for the Revolt is his main 
focus and principal aim. Nevertheless the Eretz Israel author reveals the powe 





of Provider 





“e and the moral sense of its leadership during the days of wrath too: 
the sins of the wicked brought on disaster and “there was grea 





ger on Israel," 








The rise of zealotry and the elimination of sins calmed divine ire and blazed a 
path to salvation (I Mace. 1 64; III 8) entrusted to all the Hasmoneans, as the 
thor restri 


popular legend has it, The second. 


Judas Maccabaeus, minimizing his broth 





tsthe bravery and redemption to 
* contribution (11 Mace. VIII 5; X 
21; XIII 15; XIV 17), in order to avoid complications and toenhance the artistic 





impression, pandering to the taste of Hellenistic readers. Amazingly, that 
modification serves as evidence of enmity to the Hasmonean dynasty, in 


Geiger’s distorted method, 








Midrash Eithah Rabbah, (on 1:16), p. 84Mf., ed. S. Buber (Vilna 1899). The orig 





vicissitudes of these legends are not leat. The story of old Eleazar is not mentioned, that ofthe 





mother and her seven sons fs moved tothe Roman period, as olde troubles recede inthe face of more 






recent ones, The legiimi 
normative Judaism until many generations after the Haseo 


remony of prayer forthe dead (without sacrifice) did not become part 
an period, See Israel Liv, “La 
1; Salomon Reinach, “De 






° ration des Ames dans te Judalme,” REY 29 (194) 4 
des pres pour les morts." REY i (1900): 161; G. Alon, Me 
CConteary to talmudic tradition (mMiddot 16 .g.) which gives all the Hasmoneans credit for 
















the salvation, the author of t Maccabees exatsthe sing! 
the exploit of Eleazar, who attacked an elephant (I Maccabees VI-4 
(UI Mace, XIIL 15) the deeds of Judas Ma 


cro and obscures the other brothers. Even 









slation docs not embody any 
Judas Maccabseus and his farily 









ve dynasty, fr there was no rift or opposition bet 





Opinions to the contrary are groundless. Thee was no alternative leadership to the Hasmoneans 
The rebels fought 1 he Temple but also to lib 

ancestral land” and State (or polis — the city in Greek terms), thats, fr political purposes (IL 
Mace, I 22, XIII 14, XV 37) and the freedom of the sation. The restriction of the 
‘oncenteation of the happenings around Judas Maccabscus, 
dramatic unity, but primarily in order to omit confusing ep 
zealotry at Modiin, Judas Maccabsews alone th 





for the laws of the Torah and 













re and 








are probably necessary for artistic and 





odes like tha of 











ment of divine grace (II Mace. VIIIS)and 





an exemplary heroic leader in ab 











obviates the need to dim his ima 














id. There are no grounds fo 








atmosphere of ancient Hasidism and from the land of Israel. The topographical errors and strange 
sions (asin II Mace. XIL9 and XV 30-38) and the legends on the holy fre in Nehemiah’ time (IL 
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Misconceived suppositions prevented reasonable evaluations. The Books of 





the Maccabees do not emit echoes of r 





fts among parties or sects. Both of them 
resound with frank admiration of the rebels and their leaders, though with 
different approaches and emphasis. These patent fi 
Geiger’s perverted theory, whi 









tures were clouded by 








h gained many supporters and fit in well with the 
|, but even they did 
not eliminate all its ramifications and accretions.*' We must now uncover the 
central point according 





approach of the dominant schoo 





‘Some dissenters objectes 






which the supposed internal rift in the Revolt, arising 





from the withdrawal of the Hasids, is revealed and explained. Its proof liesin the 
Books of the Maccabees 












G. Hasids in the Revolt 






A congre 





ion of Hasids (substitute and inferior version: Jews),” valiant 
rallied to Mattathias’ 





men from Is 





|, every one offering himself for the Torah” 





Mace. 1201 






amt Ark by Jeremiah (1 Mace. 111. in 
and remoteness, It 









pial aspects were not properly 

T Maccabe 

place within Hellenistic iterate, and his 
ich 1891}; B. Niese, Kritie der biden Makkabaerbicher (erin 










































ruchungen sum zweiten Makkaberbuch’ (Strasbourg. 104) 

rellenistschen Literatur." HZ 136 (1927): 22917: M 
Zambeth, “La comp, M: Miscellanea Grecae Romana UR 
1968). W9Stf, W. Richnow, Sproche snd Sil des zweiten Makkaberbuches 
(Gotingen 1966}, H. Cancik rische Wahrheit (Stuttgart 1970), 1.G, Bunge, 
Untersuchungen zum 2 Makk 971 A. Momigliano, “The Second Book of the 
Maccabees," C/Ph 70 (1973): SHC. Habicht, 2 Makkahderbwch, SHRZ 1(Gaterslob 1976). 8 
Wacholder, “The Letter from Judah Maccabee.” HUCA 8), HE: R. Doran, Temple 
Propaganda: The Purpose and Character of 2 Maccabees (CBQ Mono. Series 12, Washington, DC 
1981 idem, “2 Maccabees and Tragic History.” HUCA $0 (1979): 107M 

, Kautzsch, “Das {Buch der Makkaber." in E. Kautzsch (ed), Die Apokryphen und 
Prewlepigraphen des Ahen Testaments, bingen 1900), p. 2411; A. Kamphausen, “Das 2 
Buch der Makkaber,” ib p. UF: J.M sccabees,” in Apocrypha and Pueudepierapha 
f the Old Testament in Engl ed, by RH, Charles (Oxford 1913), p. 12511: WOE 
Ocsterley, “1 Maccabecs," bid. p. 9M: A. Lods, Histoire dela Linteranre Hebralque et Juve (Pats 
980), p. 77410; F-M, Abel, Les Lives des Maccabées (Pars 1949):3.C. Dancy, A Commentary on 1 
Maccabees (Oxford 1954) 

. Gutherlet, Dar 1 Buch der Matkabder (Monster 1920) idem, Das 2 Buch der Makkabder 
(Master 1927}; A. Momigliano, Prine lince di storia delle tradizione maccabaica (Turin 1931), M 
Granclaudon, Les livres des Maccabes (Pais 1951). A. Penta, Libri dei Maccabei Rome 1953); K.D, 
Schuck, Die Quilon der I and ? Mobkabderbuckes (Halle 1954), p. 6011; , Zetin-Tedesche, The 
First Book (seen. Al above), p.24f.;idem, The Second Book af Maccabees (New York 1954),p, 201 
D. Arenhoevel, Die Theokratie nach dem 1 und 2 Makkabderbuch (Mainz 1967), G.O, Neuhaus 
Shudien 2 den poetischen Sricken im I Makkabderbuch (Woreburg 1974); J.A. Goldsiein, 1 
Maccabees, ABI (Garden City N.Y. 19 1 Maccabees, ARI A (Garden City NY. 1983) 
K.D. Schunck, 1 Makkabderbuck JSHRZ 1 (Gutersoh 1980), 

W. Kappler, Maccabacoram liber | (Gttingen 1967), p. $9. Se n. 67 below 
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d 
sinners in their wrath.,, and they destroyed the (impure) altars, and circumeized 
the children... and they redeemed the Torah from the hand of the Gentiles and 
the hand of the kings and did not leave any might to the wicked” (I Macc. 1 
421), 

Bands of refugees fled because of the terror of the persecutions, roamed the 





m... and they smote the 





colors..." and all those fleeing the troubles jo 


‘wasteland, hid in caves, and in crevices. He 
fight, Su 
flow into a single channel. Thedaringact at Modi'in symbolized the slogan ofan 





re and there they were impelled to 


ns of resistance burst forth and watered the country, but did not yet 





aggressive, planned rebellion. In Mattathias’ camp isolated groups were 
\d that embs 
slaughter of a group of refugees who did not defend them 





he 





tempered and 





nited into a spe: 





ed upon an offensive war. The 
ves because of the 





sanctity of the Sabbath tipped the scales on the question of going to war, and 
d for 





fighting even on the Sabbath according to the Halakhah estal 
generations." It was not the anonymous group slain on the Sabbath, nor some 





other faction that were called “Hasids" but the volunteers for the Torah, those 


devoted to the ancestral covenant, who flocked to Mattathias and his sons. The 








The prevailing (since Geiger's time) and widespread theory that Sabbath combat was 1 
permited earlier under any circumstances until a new ral pled, is correctly disputed by 
Tnaae Halevy, Dor, vol (en, 4S above), p. 3381638. Go ima be-Shabbat, 

Book (1958), p, 491; MZ. Neri, MUhamo Shabbat (Jerusalem 1959). From the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Jews repelled attackers on the Sabbath and did ot fear they were defiling the day of rest 








ntion cannot be assumed for that period when the Jews were 
cs, Hasigim were 
m0 longs they 


surrounded by enemies or unfriendly neighbors. A the time ofthe coer 





erve the pe 
nt the authorities. At the start 





he matter of fighting on the Sabbath 
‘was settled, without calling any ancient 0. Hesitations arose merely from 


Feluctance to undertake a direct armed 





incipl int 
frontation withthe entire might ofthe Seleucid Empire 
Whe the die was cast there were no longer any doubts in the course ofthe battles (1 Maccabees IX 
42{f,) or during the Hasmonean kingdom with all ts wars. The silence on this point of Il Maccabees 

radition on the House of Sharma 














(sce. $5) does not contradict this conclusion, The talmod 
shown by Isael Ben Shal 
antiquity of ‘the rulings 
pseudepigraphic works (Book of Jubiles L 12-13 in RH. Charle 
fr on descriptions by unsympathetic Gentiles such as Agatharchides cited by Josephus (Contra 
Apionem | 2054C; Ant. XII 3{f.— combined with another, apparently Jewish, venion). Seals Philo 
‘De Somnis It (18) 123ff; Philo (LCL). ed. FH. Colsoe and G.H. Whitaker, vl. (London 1949), 
Foreign observers used to wonder at and even ridicule Sabbath customs an 
wometimes made things easier for surprise attackers, but sometimes only seemed to (Cassius [ 
XXXVI 16,(LCL}, ed. E.Cary, vo. 3{Loodon 1954}; Josephus, Bell 1146; Ant. XIV 63. )in wars, 
inassaults and in surprise raids. Consequently even in the Roman pec 
Second Temple, there w filing to repel enemies on the Sabbath, ein 
hove), vol 1p. 10, 
f, 3887; Pita 161)added 








n (se n. 16 ofthe Preface above), p. 217 of his dissertation, confirms the 
ja Sabbath combat. No reliance 














resrvations which 




















Frontinus, Sirategemata It 1,17; in Stern, Greek and Latin, Authors (se 
Vague or ambiguous statements i Joseph 
his apologetic intentions (as in Bel. I 39240; 11486, 517; Ant. XVIIL 3 
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term clearly applies to the steadfast, stable core in the rebel camp. It does not 





denote or connote any sepai 
and prejudiced notions, 
What happened in the rebel ranks after the first victories? The Temple Mount 
was purified, the rebels celebrated the dedication of the altar, Antiochus 
Epipha 
undertook a campaign to subdue Judaea. After bitter fighting anda heavysiege, 


faction hovering entirely in visionary clouds 








es died far away, and the governor Lysias with the boy king Eupator 


a compromise was achieved: the coercive decrees were rescinded; Menelaus, the 
high priest appointed by the king, was deposed and executed, and the Temple 
was restored to the people. But vital questions were not yet decided, 
autonomous governmental institutions were not defined, and evidently the hig! 
priest was not officially appointed (despite Josephus in Jewish Antiquities XII 
385). The accord was limited, and its provisions we 
int 
stopped." It may very well be that internal discussions were held and 








not completely clarified. 


At any rate, the truce was ined for a few months, and the battles 





negotiations with the Seleucid government conducted to settle serious problem 
(plundered property, confiscated estates, priestly offices, 





ministrative 
arrangements) that arose 
In the mei 





the wake of the oppression and war 





ntime, a sudden political change occurred in Syria: the forceful 
Demetrius Soter assumed the crown and took energetic measures to stren, 





then the enf 





bled rea 





im.* The delegation of “all the lawless and irreligious 
met 





called on him and complained that they were being dispossessed and 
mercilessly destroyed. They were representatives of groups loy 





tothe kingdom 
during the Revolt, Hellenizers of all types and their kin, among them certainly 
the formerly wealthy and influential w 





o had been persecuted by their foes and 
‘now sought to regain their former status and possessions (I Mace, VI24; Daniel 
11:39), They succeeded in convincing Demetrius that their demands fit in with 
his political goals, and that he should brea 
rebellion, Their leader Alcimus was appointed high priest, and an army headed 
by Bacchides was despatched to impose their rule and punish the dissenters, 





the backbone of the nationalist 








The invaders issued conciliatory declarations, proclaimed peaceful intentions 
and invited the community heads to talks, in order to trap and destroy them 


* Josephus here mixes up and times in his treatment dealing with upheavals inthe upper 


‘cheloas ofthe high priesthood and the fate ofthe House of Onias Ant. X11 23711). Theinformation 
‘was drawn from an unknown source and woven into the main foundation based on { Maccabees in 
the form of paraphrase. Josephus earlier version in Bell. ({31f,)iseven weaker. Heiscertainly not 





to be preferred to the primary testimony. See n, $3 below 
E, Will, Histoire politique du monde helénstigue vol.2(Naney 1967), , 3021; H, Volkmano, 

‘Demetrios I und Alexander I von Syrien,” Kho 19 (1925). 373; E.R. Bevan, The House of 

Seleucus, vol. 2 (London 1902, repr. 1966), 178M; F.W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on 

Polybius, vol.3 (Oxford 1979), p. 4784 

“Th from I Maccabees (XIV Hf.). The verse from Daniel is quoted in 














appears to an exten 
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Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers were suspicious of the great army, rejected 
the polite invitation and refused to appear. But Bacchides and Alcimus were 
joined by a “congregation of scribes” wishing to seek justice, and “the Hasi 

the people of Israel, and they requested peace 








(Asidaeans) were the first amon; 
of them’? in the hope that “a priest of Aaron’s seed” would not do them harm, 





However, the enemy was not willing to listen to claims or negotiateand conclude 
violated, 





‘a peace pact. Their solemn vow promising the delegates immunity wi 
nd their fear and terror fell on the whole 





sixty Hasids were seized and killed. “ 
people; for they said, There is no truth or justice in them.” The sad surprise 
caused confusion, and the cruel blows momentarily blocked any reaction. But 
Judas Maccabi 
resumed in full strength, Alcimus was pushed into an impasse and forced to 
summon help from Syria (I Mace, VII If). 

The scholars latched on to that episode and attributed to it a groundless 





1us mobilized forces, the rebels recovered, and the fight was 








interpretation in order to prove that a profound internal rift had developed in 
the ranks of the faithful, At first the prevailing version was a moderate one 


aimed (by Grimm, Ewald, Hitzig, Derenbourg, and 





according to which it was 
Graetz) th 
indifference to the trappings of government, the Hasids dissociated 1 
an abysmal oppositio 


due to their love of peace, their serene temperament or their 











from the military leadership. In the second st 
between the proponents of pure, detached religiosity and those favoring secular 
sd by Wellhausen 
views were piled up and grafted on to the clear explicit written text. All obs 








sovereignty was inven nd his disciples.” Thus imagin 





to the denial of facts and the violation of sources were removed, forming a 
picture ofa cordial alliance between Alcimus and the Hasids who hastenedin his 
direction, rejoiced to bow to him and admit the validity of his high priestly 


appointment. Only wicked vengefulness or some covert pretext putan endto the 





ccabecs disrupts 





idyll. What do you do if the description in the Book of the M: 
that lovely picture? You remove the obstacle and declare categorically that the 
book is insufficiently precise. With that rationale it is possible to fabricate 

pired 





whole series of quaint and curious tales: Perhaps Judas Maccabacus con\ 
with Bacchides to liquidate the Hasids? Or on the contrary, perhaps heassigned 
those delegated in order to sabotage the effort to achieve an accord? And who 
can guarantee that the whole story of the killing is not a lie for propaganda 
purposes? 


The Greek reads (I Mace. VIL 12-13, ed. W. Kaj 
roonartwy éxcnrijoas Sixava. Kai xpdtot of AawSator Aoay Ev vlots fo 


kai Emourtatimowv... cuweyerA\ 








amd wal bein 

nap’ ainav elpyny 

CEL Mace, I 42: xéte ouviigOnoa x 
bx 





g ouneyeyt) Acaiwy, fezupol Suvdye 6 
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These conjectures and fancies are based on nothing at all. They all crumble 
and evaporate when examined lucidly. An internal rift is neither evidenced nor 
suggested in the sole original source. The course of events is clearly shown in it 
and there is no reason to impugn 





s reli 
cted truce. The war had stopped and 
discussions between the parties may have persisted. 





bility. When Bacchides* campaign 
started there had been quite a pro 





Military alertness relaxed. There is room for doubt as to whether there were 





forces ready for battle and capable of confronting the invading army at once 
His 
envoys spread about reassuring declarations, stretched forth their hands in 
peace, and proposed colloq ss forthcoming, The 
meeting was attended by the “cong 


The intentions and plans of Demetrius, the new king, were not yet cl 





No wonder a response 








jon of scribes,”’ a prominent body of 





leaders and educators. To elucidate their status and importance the passage adds 
“and the Hasids were the first among the children of Israel and they requested 


that the comm 





peace of them,” mi 





ity leaders and dignitaries were 





Hasids and they sought peace.” That meaning wa 





properly understood in the 
ancient translations, such as the Syriac; “There were assembled before Alcimus 
and Bacchi 





a congregation of scribes to order and seck justice and the first 





were the praiseworthy among the children of Israel and they requested peace of 
3k justice and the heads of the Hasids 
A simil 





them.” Another Syriac version has: “tos 











in Israel and they requested that peace be made with tl 





explanation is implied by the Latin translation’ and e: 





ly exege' 
scholars grasped and adapted the verse i 





n accordance with their conception. 
With no justification at all, they proffered the interpretation that “the first were 
the Hasids among the children of Israel, who sought peace.” That is, the Hasids 





were the first to hasten and give themselves up to the enemy, Thus they 


reinforced the desired impression that the Hasids rushed to surrender at all 





costs,” 


Hi 
{49:1 ete) and in the talmudic sources (mBerakbot V1; mSotab IX 15, et.) The seribes are the 
sages Jer. 84.9, mSanhedrin X13), teachers and instructor, The epithet “Hasid in the pres 
is applied to Yose b. Yoezer (in mHagigah U2), on Zugor “Pais” and father 
Pharisees who during the persecations (se n. 8S below) was slain for his faith, The question of 
Hasids and scribes i dealt with in Chapter 29. 33 below 

‘Biblia Potylona ed. B. Walon, vol. 4 (London 1657): 1 Maccabees, VII 12; P.A. De Lagarde 
Litei Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace (London 1861), p. 183 

A.M. Ceriani, Tranlario Syra Pescto Veveris Testament, vol. | (Milan 1876), p. 02. 
T, Heyse & C. Tischendort, Biblia Sacra Latins (Leipsig 1873), p. 981: Et convenerunt 
egatio senbarum, require i Et primi Assidaci qui erant in fis Israel, et 
‘exquirebant ab eis pacem: D. DeBruyne, Les ancewnes traduction latines des Machabies (Abbaye 
De Maredsous 1932), Biblia Sacra fuxta Vulgatam Versionem, ed. R. Weber, vol. 2 Stuttgart 1969). 

*G, Syncelus, Chronographia ed. W, Dindorf, CSHB (Bonn 1829), vol. p. 534: 2. Frankel, 

Die Esser nach talmudschen Quelle,” MGW 2 (1KS3}. 70, 

FM. Abdl, Ler 


im are nota sect, but simply outstanding io virtues and faith, as in the Bible (Ps 79:2 























res des Maccabtes (seen. 0 above) p. 133. 
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However, the Hasids and scribes entered Bacchides’ camp not in order to 
humble themselves but to submit conditions and demands (“just rights”), aftera 
swom promise of immunity. There is no indication that they were concerned 
with freedom of worship. There were serious religious, legal, material and 
governmental problems that had not yet been solved. The Revolt caused a 
profound spiritual and social revolution in the life of the people, and there was 
no simple Way to erase its traces and return to the status quo ante. No 
information is available on the list of demands, the degree of insistence or the 
limits of concession of those representatives, but the outcome should suffice to 





refute the usual claims, No tenuous excuses can explain the terrible crime, the 
murder of the respected teachers, which might have enraged the entire Jewish 
community, Given the circumstances, the slaughter could only have resulted 
from their stand and their obduracy 

Since Geiger’s time, through the passage noted, the faultseekers burrowed 
and invented the derogation of the Hasids, for joining the traitor Alcimus in 


spite of the Hasmoneans. In this passage, however, the Hasids are enveloped in 





admiration, and their intentions are pure. They endangered themselves in order 





to “seek justice” and establish peace, were stain in their naiveté, and are 
eulogized (VII 17) in the words of the Psalms (79:2F.) “...the flesh of Your 
devotees (Hasids) and their blood was shed around Jerusalem; and there was 
none to bury them,” Where is there the slightest hint of a hostile reaction or 
negative note? Not the shadow of a blemish tarnishes the 
¢ into bl 


image of the holy 
ick and praise into 





Hasids here. Only perverse casuistry could turn wh 





Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers, thanks to their caution, were not trapped. 





in the enemy snare, They refused to participate in the meeting because they were 
suspicious, 
mobilize the 


ot because they rejected it or protested against it, They did notthen 





warriors, but awaited the outcome of the talks. After the slaughter 
and the enemy strikes, they gathered their strength, unified the rebel ranks, and 
embarked upon an offensive war which succeeded and forced Alcimus to request 
increased help from Syria, Troops were despatched, and Nicanor was put in 
command, The enemy suggested a meeting, and this time Judas Maccabaeus was 
prepared to comply, but took precautions and avoided capture in the trap set for 
him, 

According to the dubious story in II Maccabees (XIV 20ff.) a provisional 
Alcimus' machinations and 








accord was achieved, and a brief amity developed. 
Demetrius’ harsh order polluted the atmosphere and led to the outbreak of 
fighting. This is not the pl 





ce to analyze the various aspects of that episode. At 





rately ile 






artistic picture, it does contain probably a gaia of soppor 
W. Kappler &R. Hanhart, Maccabacsrum Liber I, Se 
1959), 





rior and even defective in presenting an exags 
st nyening of the meeting. 
vol IX (Goitingen 
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any rate, it indicates the stand taken by the leader of the Revolt. Judas 
Maccabaeus was not an irresponsible hasty chief of adventurers, desirous only 
of military glory and national renown. Depending on the circumstances and 
needs, he was prepared to negotiate, and acted no differently from the scribes 
and Hasids in the ear! 









instance. The Hasmoneans did not negate occasional 
agreements with the enemy or necessary compromises, Jonathan and Simeon 
too operated in the same spirit (I Mace, IX 701f.), 







Judas Maccabaeus’ defeat in the last battle (not his only failure) proves 





nothing at all in regard to the absence or withdrawal of the Hasids and their 
supporters, There is no justification for b 
responsible for the military defeat which c 






ming them for that, or holding them 
;nd must be explained by the 








tual 









ces,” 





ter that covers Bacchides' expedi 





ion and the slaughter of the Hasids 
is missing from II Maccabees. That deletion is not the only one in the book, all of 
which follows the pattern of an abridgement.” Its st im, both educational 
strophe at that point, 
in had been atoned for and divine grace was protecting 
it, The story begins with Alcimus’ 





ted 
and apolegetic, probably prevented the mention of the c 
when the sins of the na 














ppearance before Demetrius, inveighing 
against “the Jews called Hasids (Asidaeans), headed by Judas Maccabacus" (Il 
Mace. XIV 6) for they were the ones “inciting the war, rioting and not allowing 
Stability to be restored to the kingdom." It was act 





ly in the bosom of the 





Hasids that the fire of rebellion burned. Their alliance with the Hasmoneans was 
firm and abiding. No par 
In the e1 





ns broke up its body and organs. 





re narrative of the second book, there is not the slightest trace of 





The author of | Maccabees identifies completely with the Revolt and admites it leaders. and 















tens defeats, but he does not omit the failures or present the heroes as spotless, His ideological 
position and aim gofar beyond simple pro-Hasmonean propaganda. His views resemble those of the 
early Pharisce-talmudic tradition, as noted by the scholars listed in nn, 45, 6 above. His viewpoint 
should however be defined onthe basis of historico-<voutionary distinctions, not in mistaken theses 
(as per Laqueur, Momigliano and Schusck — see n. 61) which propase supposed redaction 
Several layers, of marginal, partial Pharise inclinations, The work in question does not exactly or 
entirely express the complete Pharice ideological entity reflected later, but rather pitstzeaotist 
aspirations of the main original movement, inthe course of whose development the Essene and 





Pharise fellowships evolved. 
* The military aspects were studied and thoroughly clarified by Bezalel Bar-Kochva 

The Hasmonean Wars—The Times of Judas Maccabscus Hebrew) (Jerusalem 1980), For noteworthy 

cali tesearch see M, Avi-Yonab, "The Hasmonean Revolt 

Syrians” in The World History ofthe Jovish People, eres 1 





tthe 
lenistc Age, ed. A.Schalit 
(New Brunswick, NJ. 1972) p. 147M; 0. Ploger, “Die 1 der Seleukiden wegen den 
Makkabier Judas,” ZDPY 74 (1958). 158Mf; FM, Abel, “Top 
maceabéennes,” RB 32 (1923 495ff; 33 (1924 2016, 371 

With no proper justification or 









pie des campagnes 








acing reason, a numberof scholars have sought to grant 
preference 10 the faulty version io IL Maccabees on the basis of contrived and speculative 
assumptions: W. Méllekea, “Geschichiskitterung im I Makkabserbuch,” ZAW”6S (1953) 2051 
J.G, Bunge, Untersuchungen, p. 24fF.:C. Habicht, 2 Makkaberbuch pp. 185, 269; seen, $9 above 
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internal riftsin the rebel ranks, though disloyal Jews who joined the enemy camp 
are not ignored. Priests and dignitaries did not assist Nicanor inhis plotsagainst 
‘Judas Maccabacus despite the former's warnings and threatened revenge. Most 
illuminating is the heroism of Razis, the admirable elder described as “father of 
the Jews" (II Mace. XIV 37ff.); N patched a regiment to arrest him, 
but Razis preferred to di 





anor 
d himself. Judging by hi 
virtues, he must have been an adherent of popular Hasidism. Razis and his 








appearance and 





group were not compelled ¢ their lives for the sake of 
fulfilling purely ritual precepts. The law of the Torah had I 


was no immediate danger of forced conversion. Th 





suffer and sacr 








ng been reinstated, 
why did they 
ncing the Hasmoneans and their 





and ther 
resist? Why did they refrain from openly deno 





supporters, as the modern scholars wishfully thought? The modern type of 





theological liberal creed which would have limited their struggle to “religious 





freedom" or “fre 





Jom of conscience” provided no inspiration for them."” 
H. Historical Sources, Daniel and Talmudic Recollections 


The two main primary sources do not reveal the chasm that was supposedly 





opened betwet 
the Revolt away from its popular roots. Internal differences did perhaps arise 
because of complex questions — politica 





n the Hasidic fellowships 





ind the Hasmonean leadership and tore 





nd economic, tactical and military 





legal and moral—that emerged in the throes of the war and the search for peace, 
Nor is there any d 





ying the likelihood of various opinions and diverse 
nd 


want, No clear information has survived, so that there is no sense in 








inclinations, conflicts between the moderates and the extremists, the hesitant 





and the 
indulgin 
between religious Hasidism and the proponents of political independence in the 








in vain speculation, In any case an artificial wall cannot be erected 


absence of tested grounds. Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers, along with their 
allies, fought first and foremost forthe Torahand the ancestral covenant. Pagan 
territorial enclaves and a foreign yoke affected the purity and perfect rule of the 
ideal Law in the Holy Land. The rebel zealot movement thatemerged at the time 
did not rally the 





of peril and persecution did notexact sacrifice and suffering. 


people to extended struggle in order to bow to a tyrannical empire and sanctify 





The martyrdom of Razis is needed here in order 10 atone for the people's sin (the acts of 





Aleimus and his supporters) and ensure divine help in the defeat of Nicanor who was menacing the 
Temple in Jerusalem. According same schematic ¢ tion, Al 
Epiphanes succeeded in breaking into Jerusalem and defiling the Temple (Il Mace. V 11 
ofthe sins ofthe Hellenizers. On the oer hand Heliodorus failed eafir (II Mace HT 1347 )in 
attempt t 









ter the Temple, for God's mercy would protect His sanctuary as long as His precepts 
were observed. However in the story on Heliodorus the author omits the 3 

Chapter 

minimize, 0 far as p 














‘ns. 148) that forbids foreigne ‘atypical ten 


sible, evidence o 





ferences between Israel and the other 
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despicable enslavement. Serious material factorsas well encouraged the ejection 
of foreign masters.*! The road to salvation proved to be long, however. The 
rebels intermittently advanced 








and retreated, and in the meantime strove to 





achieve temporary immediate goals. The prevailing conditions bounded their 





‘arena and compelled them to compromise. Narrow secular aspirations, shallow 
ambitions and worldly impulses were doubtless present in the rushing whirlpool, 
but they did not determine the path or the purpose of the stormy popular 
revolution, 







Daniel’s visions embodi 





d the thoughts and yearnings of the Hasids, the 





holy ones of the Most High,” burned in the furnace of torment and struggle, 
ind purified to enter the 
and connection with the period of persecution a 





ingdom of heaven. In antiquity the symbolic meaning 
id revolt were well understood, 
Daniel watched the ruin of the monstrous Greek empire, the worst and last of a 









series of dreadful kingdoms (7:7ff.; 8:21ff.; 11:21), Antiochus Epiphanes 





declared war on the Holy Covenant, and fora moment prevailed: “I looked on 
t 
avor of the saints of the Most 





4s that horn made war with the holy ones and overcame them; until the Anci 





of Days came, t was rendered in 





High; for the time had come and the holy ones took possession of the kingdom’ 
(7:21, 22), The first triumphs alr 
will make the ma 
fla 


ways” (11:33, 34). Daniel's entire being, his anger 






"And the wise among the people 
for a while they shall fall by sword, by 
they will receivea little help and many will join them inslippery 











the dreadful kingdom: 
their frightening horns, the scope of his vision and his wide horizons, all 





contradict and destroy the false picture of a withered sectarian Hasidism. The 
imminent def 





t of the Greek empire will 





his belief, precede the collapse of 
paganism and blaze a r 





for the saints of the Most High to their total 
redemption. The voices of Danieland his comrades cry out against the adherents 
of the European schools who interred their souls. 

natter? His first book Jewish War—De 
amework to the Hasmonean period which is 


What does Josephus teach us in this n 





Bello Judaico allots a narrow 





designed only to serve as an introduction to the main topic (1 31ff.). Its 
representati 





indicates no internal rift in the rebel camp, and no withdrawal of 





Hasidic groups from the fight. In the second, expanded version offered in Jewish 


Antiquities — Antiquitates Judaicae the chapters on the Revolt are based on | 








Maccabees, rendered in flowery, stylized paraphrases, with incidental notes and 





"The Return to Zion was restricted and occupied a small territory. The burden of pagan 
wereignty (Ezra9:49; Nch.9:3637)was detnmentalto many generations, Jewish settlement broke 















the confining frontiers due to economic-demographic pressures (increased population and limited 
land area) and not simply because of nationa-religious slogans. Sirugge for expanded setlement 
throughout the country began during the Revolt and continued (I Maccabees XV. 33-34) in 
accordance with Hasmoncan policy, to achieve Jewish sovereignty throughout the Promised Land. 








The Book of Danie! i dealt with below in Chapters 2 (Section B), 3.4 
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‘omissions or additions (XII 265{f.). The description of Bacchides' campaignand 
jons refers not to a congregation of scribes and Hasids but to 
‘some of the citizens” who responded to the enemy declarations, were seizedand 
ed (XII 393ff.). Josephus apparently decided to avoid becoming 
entangled in Jewish concepts, complicating his wording, ings 
difficult for his readers. In his view of the event itself, he does not depart from the 
original source, He found no diserepancy in it between religious Hasidism and the 


Aleimus’ machi 











aughte 








and making 





proponents of national independence. It was the irreligious and wicked rather 
than the “pious” or Hasids (Ant. XII 398ff,) who were friends of Alcimus. 
Throughout the Revolt and in the first stages of the Commonwealth no conflict 
smoneans and Hasids was known. John Hyreanus was the favorite 





between F 
disciple of the Pharisees, and it was only at the end of his reign that a bitter 








dispute erupted which led to the Pharisees excluded from 





ment (Ant. XIII 288ff.). After the death of Jannaeus they 





participation in gover 
recovered their lofty status and guided the rea 





im for a time, Nowhere in 





Josephus is there any support for the perverted view that the Pharisee: 





reje 
the independent state’s right to exist from start to finish.” 
Not only Jewish sources lead to that conclusion, Gentile sources provide no 





shadow of a suggestion either that might reinforce the prevailing appro: 


They contain not the tiniest thread by which to hang the flourishing towers of 


basic disagreements in the rebel camp. Such an element is totally absent from the 





versions of pagan writers, who denounced Jewish zealotry, rained reproaches on 
it and spared no effort to find flaws in it. The Church Fathers and theologians, 
who sanctified the heritage of the Maccabees and endeavored to illuminate and 





explain it, reflected no rumor or echo indic 





jing a serious rift in the Revolt, ot 
realm, 





‘burning hatred on the part of the Hasids at the start of the Hasmon 

Talmudic literature did not escape the touch of the prevailing method either. 
idled with alien intentions, and heaped with contrived interpretations. 
The patent m 
charged with trying toconceal the achievements of the Revolt, eff 








ning of legends and memories was twisted, Its authors were 





the glory of 
the Hasmoneans, 
on was supposed to support the conventional view that the 
Pharisees had adopted a hostile principled and consistent position in regard to 
en refuted by 


ind dim the splendor of the Hanukkah festival. Thus the 





internal tradi 





the Hasmonean Kingdom. These baseless claims have already b 
to be stressed. 








Gedalyahu Alon, and only a few additional points ne 


Josephus (LCL), 9 vols. eds, H. St. J. Thackeray, R. Marcus, A. Wikgren, LH. Feldman 
(London 1961-1963). The versions and testimonies of Josephus are treated below in Chapters $ 
(Section D) and 6 (Section 8). 

S, Krauss, “La f@te de Hanoucca.” REY 20 (1895): 24ff; S. Hochfeld, “Die Entstehung des 
Hanukkafestes,” ZAW’ 22 (1902). 2647: R. Leszyriky, “Das Lavbinattenfest Chanukka," MGW 
55 (1911): 400M; L. Ginsberg, The Legends of the Jews. vol. 6 (Philadelphia 1968), p. 156. 
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By nature, the Talmud treasures were not designed to serve as pure historical 





evidence in the narrow sense, nor to ensure the commemoration of military 
heroism, nor to extol individuals in the political field, nor to unfold the history of 


the people in a complete logical sequence, n 





oF to paint an accurate picture of a 
naturally ephemeral reality. The talmudic works contain only isolated memories 
from the Second Temple period, solitary bits from the vanished past, Not a 


single episode from those lively eras is recorded systematically, Countless assets 





of a rich patrimony were lost, Oblivion enveloped the remote generations and 








only scattered sparks break out of the darkness. Reports were diminished and 
before they were absorbed and fixed in talmudic literature, The value 
al thinking, 


hed by the improved scale of scholarly 


weakenes 





of those remni 





was not measured by the goals of modern histori 


Their quantity and quality were not we 





pedantry. Their paucity does not just 





ify censorious suspicion and casuistic 


conclusions. The Hasmoneans' 





npact on that tradition is not inferior, and their 
part is not reduced in comparison with the Pharisees of th 





‘ime. Afterall, only 


a few fragments have survived about ways of life and deeds of Yose b. Yohanan 





and Yose b. Yoezer, Joshua b. Perahia and Nittai ha-Arbeli, the fi 






praiseworthy Zugot (“Pairs”), leaders and successors of the early 
whose virtues were highly valued by their disciples. The fra 
certainly do not prove that their followers sought to minimize the stature of their 
revered teachers."* 

The glory of the Hasn 
parts of talmudic literature, The Mishnah notes its merit in purifying the Temple 
and dedicating the altar (Middot I 6; 113). The Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah 1 
70c), the Babylonian Ta Rosh Ha-Shanah 
24b) and midrash collections include threads of its annals."” An early Eretz Israel 


onean dynasty is not belittled, Praise of it echoes in all 











imud (Megillah 11a, Sanhedrin 





midrash extols it and sounds a note res es: “Levi 





nbling the style of I Maccabs 
inst the kingdom of Greece. It is the third tribe and that is the third 
1e few, By what merit? By the blessing of 
Moses... To whom does the kingdom of Greece fall? To the Hasmoneans" 








kingdom... Many came and fell to 

















Avot 14-7: mHagigah Il 2: See also Chapter 7, on. 26-28, nd n. 14 to Preface 
“While Ep in “Askeris ve-Yisuri.” Yltzhok F. Baer Jubilee 
lume, Jerusalem 1960, p, $8) that even tals of martyrdom were fated tobe Forgotten in the wake of 





E. Urbach conchaded 





an imagined Pharisce ruling decrecing oblivion for the Hasmonean exploits, infact the burning 








at led to interment ofthe Has 
inchuded i 11 Maccabees (re! 
adapted tothe streses and at 


‘ragons only began torage in modem Europe. Legends 
8) that were not canonized were shified about and 








natural, understandable reasons. 
+,butdid not entirely vanish. Astoryon the death of 


phere ofthe Roman period 





Memories of those days grew weaker and 










se b. Yoezer actually hints at martyrdom in an early midrash (Genesis Rabbah LXV 22— 
Midrash Beresit Rabbah. p the J. Theodor-Ch. Albeck edition, se n, $1 above) which 
mentions the coercive decrees of the “Greck”"(Seleuci) king as well (ibid, 114, p.16)and the defeat 





3 the “Greek (Seleucid) monarch the Hasmonean victories ibid. XCIX2, p. 1274). Thus 
there was nota total blockout of memories with malicious intent 
e.g: Exodus Rabbah XV 6, Shemet Rabbah in Midrash Rabbah, Romm ed, (Vilna 1921) 
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(Genesis Rabbah XCIX 2 p. 1274 in the Theodor-Albeck ed.; see n. Sl above). 
John Hyrcanus is always enveloped in appreciation and crowned witha halo, for 
divine voice informed him of the triumph of his sons, and only his deviation 











the end of his days somewhat clouds hisimage." Censure is heape 
Jannaeus (notably in the Babylonian Talmud) but his wife is praised.** The 
Hasmone: 











n dynasty as a whole is referred to only in praise and gratitude 





In the convoluted recesses of the prevailing approach, the primary impo 
nt scroll was lost, It is known as Megillat T 
and is introduced in the Talmud by the follow: 











of an anci anit (Scroll of Fastin 






\gexplantory passage: “There are 
days itis forbidden to fast on, and a few itis forbidden to mourn on... days when 
(yTa’anit 11 66a; yMegillah I 70c: cf. bTa‘anit 
17bit.). Holidays commemorating victories of the Hasmon 








miracles were wrought for Israe 











a era occupy a 
prominent place in it. Among these are Nicanor Day (13 Adar), the capture of 
the Akra in Simeon’s time (23 lyyar — also in I Mace. XIII $1), the retreat of 
Antiochus (28 Shevat), the conquest of Bet Shean (15 Siv 
Marheshvan) in John Hyreanus’ day, and also Mount Gerizim Day (21 Kislev), 







n) and Samaria (25 






the capture of Migdal Zur (14 Sivan) and so on. It was not freedom of worship 





alone that cheered the heartsand brought joy to Jewish dwellings, The sages and 





teachers of thi 





time 100 refrained from secking refuge in detached theology or 


mummified sectarianism. Rather, they preserved their fresh faith, and were 








devoted to their Torah, which implanted a natural love for their people and 





country.” 


This series is enough to shatter the dross with which the Hasmonean annals 





were polluted, The antiquity and great authority of that scroll are beyond 





doubt. Its holidays and purpose are clear, and already dealt with in the Mishnah 
(a's 
days of joy turned into mourning and lamentation. Only the Hanukkah festival 





nit IL 8). The Scroll was neglected after persecutions and ca 





remained, deeply carved in the hearts of the people, the focus of vibrant 


memories, of yes 





ming and of hopes.”' There are no grounds for the claim that it 
was ever forgotten or neglected. The Hanukkah customs 





not based on Torah 
laws and consequently did not at first serve as an abundant source of homilies 








‘mParah ILLS; mYadayim IV 6; mMa‘aser Sheni V 1S; ySotah IX 24b; bSotah 334, 476-4 
ma 9a; bBerakhot 292: tc 
DKiddushin 66a; bBerakhot 484; bSotah 22; bSanhedrin 107b. The superior Eretz Israel 





talmudic tradition pretents a diferent, more moderate version: yBerakhot VII IIb; yNazir V Sab 
Genesis Rabbah XCI 4, p. 111 in the Theodor-Albock ed. (se n. $1 above} ete See also Chapter 5 
H. Lichtenstein, "Die Fastenrobe," HUCA 89 ({931/32). 25747 
Amazingly, scholars have so far disregarded the funda 
from that Scroll which is rooted in an ancient Pha 
basis for the prevailing view thatthe Phatis 








ntl is 
The Se 





eal significance deriving 











ident 
statehood, und on principle opposed Hasmonean policy, the wars and conquests aimed a teritorial 
expansion and the solidification of Jewish sovereignty throughout the Promised Land, Explanations 
and problems ofthe Seroll are considered below in Chapter 5, Section H. 
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and prescriptions. The impress of the holiday is felt in all branches of talmudic 











literature,” A legend of Eretz Israel relates how heedless of danger Jews lit 
Hanukkah candles during the reign of Emperor Trajan, and aroused the wrath 
of the government." The gl 1s and 
Poems crowned it, and its meaning was elucidated in sermons and scrolls. Its 






ry of the holiday was not dimnied. Pray 






original import was not diminished by the course of time.” 






Not a single piece of ancient solid original testimony has been found either 
Jewish or Gentile, to which to attach 


























1 prevailing view, of divisive opposition 
among the Hasmonean rebels. The generator of that view was the modern, 
climate, and it was born in Christian Europe. Its various incarnations reflect the 
thly and 


rebels. The scholarly methods of recent 


succession of trends within a circumscribed reality, far from the ¢: 





spiritual homeland of the Hasmone: 





times, planted in western culture, have supplied us with treasures of expertise 


and precision, research techniques and critical tools, But they harbor a biased 








nness and a priori approach to the Second Temple history. The time has, 
come to discard them and 





urn to the sources of that wonderful epic without 





clouds of vapor. The events and motivations of the 





Hasmonean Revolt must be restored to their native soil by means of a fresh new 


look, adapted to the spirit of its initiators and in harmony with ancient sources, 











mRosh HaShanah 1 3; mTa'ant 1110; 1V 5; mMegiah 111 6; mMo‘ed Katan IL 9 
Bikkurio 16; mBava Kama VI 6; yTa'anit IV 6c: yMepillah IIL 74b; ySubkah II $34; IV $4 
Shabbat 114: yBlerakhot VII Ie; yTerumot X1-48b; bShabbat 2167; bSukkah 46a; bRosh Ma 








Shanah 18b; bYoma 2a; Masekhet Sofrim XX 1: M. Higger ed, (New York 1937). 
ySukkah V SSb; Lamentations Rabbab (on 1:16) 148 — Midrash Eikhoh Rabboh in the S, 
Buber od, (Vilna 1899), p83 
eg, Pesikte Rab 3. in M. Ish Shalom (Friedmann) ed, (Vienna 1880) 
Maimonides (R-a-m-b-a-m), Mishach Torah, 3, Sefer Zemanim; Hilkhot Megillah ve-Hanukkah, 
chapter 3-4, El ha-Mekorot ed (Jerusalem 1984, 











CHAPTER TWO 


HOLY WAR AND VISIONS OF REDEMPTION 
IN THE HASMONEAN PERIOD 


A. Introduction 


The defective method which posited an irreconcilable rift between national 
political secular goals and purely religious ones in the rebel camp during the 
Hasn 
sources and 


onean Revolt is supported by contrived interpretations of excerpts from 








muddled mixture of nebulous pseudepigraphic works that were 
ascribed to the period and problems with excessive alacrity. We shall briefly 
clarify some further aspects relating to concepts of redemption a 
ideology, adding some remarks regarding the complex problems of 
pscudepigraphic literature from whose dim recesses the modern theories of 


id messianic 





Jewish apocalyptic revelations in Hasmoncan times germinated and sprouted, 
We shall also briefly survey the basic sources in order to show how their simple 


meaning was distorted, confor 





nding the whole picture, due to foreign a priori 
assumptions 





nd an erroneous approach. 
B, Daniel's Visions 
The Book of Daniel was finally sealed at the time of the conversion decrees 


n Revolt? I 
Hasidism which according to prevailing opin 








and the start of the Hasmone: 





embodies the thinking of that 
ith the 
niceties of the Torah and its precepts, exacted total devotion in bodyand soul to 





concerned 





the faith, but adopted a passive stance during the period of oppression and 


persecution, rem lous 





1g submerged in its prayers and yearning for mira 





salvation from on High. Its way of life was fundamentally different from, even 
supposedly conflicting with, the stormy, vigorous activism of the Hasmoneans 
and their followers. 





Such an opposition between two sepa 
first 


te trends among the faithful seems at 
ance to be discernible. Daniel and his faction represent extreme 





orthodoxy in their customs and deeds, disdain the Gentile delicacies and do not 








This lecture, complementing the one in Chapter One, was delivered atthe 11th Convention of 
the Irae! Historical Society, and published in Moly War and Ma (Hebrew), Isael Historical 
Society (Jerusalem 1967) 

The dating is clarified atthe beginning of Chapter below. A short explanation ofthe Book of 
Danie in Hebrew (including translations of the Aramaic passages) is provided by M. Zer-Kavod 
{Tel Aviv 1970, A selected bibliography is given in n. 1 of Chapter 3 
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taste of the king’s food, comply with the laws of the Torah, trust only in their 
Rock of Ages, and do not abandon it even in the face of danger and the threat of 
death. Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah scom Nebuchadnezzar’s order, and 
unlike all the nations that bend and kowtow do not bow to hisimage, but appear 
erect and proud, prepared to sacrifice their lives and be consumed in the fiery 
furnace (Chapter 3). Daniel himself does not fail to pray at the stipulated times, 
despite the prohibition of Darius the Mede and his scheming courtiers, is not 
afraid of the anticipated punishment or deterred by the horrors of the lions’ den 
(Chapter 6). The noble brav 
assault their enemies and oppressors. In time of distress they do not move 











of the quartet does not however impel them to 
nd 





bestir themselves to fight and rebel, but subdued and suffering before their 
tyrants, always await the help of their father in F 





en, who neither disappoints 
‘nor abandons his devotees. 
Howevei 





the series of legends 





the first six chapters of the book is not an 
artistic exact literary reflection of the troubles and persecutions of the Revolt 








and conversion perio 
Di 
high positions in the palaces of the 


Itis not reasonable to identify the isolated select group of 





;pora Jews, living in an alien environment, being educated and appointed 10 





oreign kingdom, with the mass of oppressed 
and persecuted on their native soil at the time of the coercive decrees, who fight 
the authorities and clash with their Hellenizing brothers. In appearance and 
conduct, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzai 
friends abide, are not hollow theatrical shadows merely concealing the wrathful 
figure of Antiochus Epiph 

The series of colorful pictures stretching from the entrance into Jerusalem of 
Nebuchadnezz 





and Darius, with whom Daniel and his, 











of Babylon up to the ascension of Cyrus is an integrated unit, 








with particular shading and content: the arrogance and remorse of 
Nebuchadnezzar deprived of his palace and authority prowling about like a wild 








for seven years (Chapter 4); Belshazzar’sf 





st and the judgment passed 





‘on magnificent Babylonia and carried out that night (Chapter 5); Darius 






seduced by his advisors’ intrigues but respecting Daniel and taking the trouble to 
ty (Chapter 6). On the other hand, the same 


typical of the time of Antiochus’ per 






save him from the death pen: 






chapters contain motifs thi 
and cannot be exp! 





tions, 






ined in any other historical context: the religious uniformity 






required by stupid a 





trary orders (in the ridiculous picture of peoples bowing, 






to an immense image erected by Nebuchadnezzat 





Darius’ prohibition of 






petitions and pleas to any man or god), the collapse of Babylonia due to the 






defilement of holy objects from Jerusalem (parallel to I Macc, I 21 ff; VI 12; 11 
Mace V 16; IX 16), and the exaggerated strictness in regard to Gentile foods 
(compared with I Mace. I 62; Il Macc, VI 18 ff) which was not likely under the 
circumstances described. 








‘See Chapter 4, Section Cbelow. On the Books of the Maccabeessee Chapter 1, Section, F, and 
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Thus the attempts to rend asunder the artistic integrity of the Book of Daniel 
and insert in it separate tales from other times seem feeble and mistaken. The 
story perhaps incorporates threads of legends, fragments of reports and 
memories from earlier generations, but itis impossible to detach and reconstruct 
them so as to view them as finished works of the Persian period (as Yehezkel 
Kaufmann claims)* or the Hellenistic period prior to Antiochus Epiphanes’ time 
(as per H.L. Ginsberg’s assumptions). The initial unity of the book revealed 
and confirmed in many investigations, is, despite linguistic and stylistic 
transitions, solid and firm, due t 
its parts: Omnipotent Providence g 
great powers rule the world and are replaced according to a plan inscribed in 


he single ideological concept that unifies all 





ides the destiny of the cosmos and mankind, 


Heaven, the guardians of the Torah who are tortured and killed for their faith 
will inherit and ensure their people of the future blessings. Nebuchadnezzar 





breaks into Jerusalem and steals hol 
King Jehoiakim’* (1:1) so that the 
completed “in the first y 
Medes” (9:1) and the secret of “seventy weeks,” which contains the key to the 
calculation of the times in Daniel's visions, should be revealed (7:25; 8:14; 
932411; 12:7{1.), on the threshold of “seventy years” since Jeremiah's prophecy 
(25:12; 29:10), through complicated but precise calculations (Lev. 26:18 ff. 1 
Chron. 36:5ff,). The inherent chronological framework based on. the 


objects “in the third year of the reign of 





neasure of the reign of Babylonia should be 
of Darius, son of Ahasuerus of the seed of the 














interpretation of the prophecy and the mysteries of the end embra 





ing all parts 
of the work, and also the coordinated structure of the chapters with their shared 
ideas and interrelation, obviate the possibility of their separation into 
independent literary units, 

The primary bi 


¢ of ancient story and landscape was elaborated by a 





Visionary pageant. A hidden boundary divides the legends setin the Babylonian, 
Median and Pers 





an periods from the series of pictures that emerge ina dream or 
against the ba 
accompanying solutions pre 





ickground of the Hellenistic period. The visions and their 
ent the course of events from Alexander the Great 
detailed though 








to the outbreak of the Hasmonean Revolt, in a concret 





*Y. Kaufmann, Toldotha-Emunah ho-Yir ‘elt, vol 4 Jerusalem 1956), p.418f,,and M.A. Beck 
as Danielbuch (Leiden 1935) 

HLL, Ginsberg, “Daniel.” Enrzitlopedia Mitra‘ 
1965), p. 686: idem, Shudler Daniel (New York 1948); idem, “The C 
Danie" 74 (1984): 246; and a gro 
such as JA. Montgomery, JJ. Collins, L.F, Hartman and A.A. Di L 

* A. von Gall, Die Einheldichkeit des Buches Daniel (Giessen 1895, H.H. Rowley, Dari the 
Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel (Cardiff 1935) ser, “The Unity of the Bo 
‘of Daniel” HUCA 23 | (1959/51): 233110. Pidger, Das Buck Daniel, KAT, vol. 18(Giter 
N, Porteous, Daniel, OTL (London 1965) 

The evidence forthe unity of the book, the discwssoe of the chronolo 





enceforth EM), vol, 2 (Jerusalem 
the Book of 





















analysis of the chi problems are covered in the folowing two chap 
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allegorical picture, in contrast to the haziness of the legends relating to the time 
of Belshazzar son of Nebuchadnezzar or Darius son of Ahasuerus. The survey 
ends with the defeat of Antiochus Epiphanes, but the circumstances of his death 
and the dedication of the Temple are not known (end of Chapter 11). It thus 
appears that the composition was completed during the first stage of the Revolt 
before its significant victories and glorious achievements, and antedates the 
Books of the Maccabees. It can therefore be considered a source close to the 
ation and birth of the rebel movment, The familiarity and 
accuracy displayed in the description of political developments, diplomatic 
scheming, a 
imperviousness or indifference to the genuine material and political 









ual time of the g 







1d military campaigns of the Ptolemies and Seleucids donot indie: 





\ctors in 
the environment from which the work emerged." The mysterious sights are 



























coupled with alert and sober observation of reality 





In contrast to Daniel's time in the remote misty past, no miracles took place in 






the period of persecution and struggle. When “trouble such as never was" beset 
P 





the nation (12:1), signs of prophecy do not recur, There is no outstanding 





personality, no separate leadership and no separatist tendencies among the 


Hasids. No docile submission to the cruel oppressor is sounded as a moral 





imperative. There is no sign of discrimination or division between those who 





suffer meekly and those who resist bravely. Th 





re is no dispute with arms bearers 
ion is discernible 





and warriors. On the contrary. A genuine military confron 
Antiochus Epiphi 
power was not yet broken and the battle was unabated until redemption should 


s overwhelmed the “holy ones” in the throes of his war, His 








dawn and the “holy ones" would inherit the realm. “I looked on as that same 
horn made war with the holy ones and overcame them; until the Ancient of Days 





‘came, and judgement was rendered in favor of the holy ones of the Most High; 
for the time had come and the holy ones took possession of the kingdom’ 
¢ 


war: “And the army of a leads 


22). In the meantime the tyrant grew fierce and strewed destruction in his 





who is to come will destroy the city and the 








sanctuary, but its end will come through a flood. Desolation is decreed until the 
end of the war” (9:26). Such “warlike” phases recur in the Septuagint and the 
Greek translation of Theodotion’ as well asin Josephus’ paraphrase (Antiquities 
X 275 f.; see n. 24 below). 

The enemy is aided in the fight by “those who forsake the holy coven 
(11:30) and 








those who violate the covenant” (11:32), Hellenizers and traitors. 


The survey ofthe events i selective, enveloped in veil of mystery, and indicates in hints the 





‘uctuations in the confrontation ofthe two rivals (the southera kings versus the northern ones that 


is the Ptolemis against the Seleucids) and the vicissitudes 





the povernment of Erets Israel, up t 





the confrontation with Antochas Epiphanes’ persecutions, The author did not intend 19 make 2 
histor y. The eames of countrcs and peoples (such as Egypt, Edom, Moab and 
Ammon) appear only in the eschatological epilogue ofthe Chapter 11:1 





J, Ziegler, Susanna, Daniel, Bel er Draco-Sepraaginta(Gostingen 1954); A. Rahlts, Septuagint 
vol. 2 (Stutgart 1980}; A. Geissen, Der Septoaginta-Text Des Buches Daniel 5-12 (Bon 1968), 
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Against them are those loyal to the covenant and defenders of the Torah, And 
the people that do know their God shall be strong and do exploits”; thus they 
grow stronger (that is the meaning in the Greek translations as well) and even 
take action, apparently participating in certain operations, and they are not 
compelled to bend their back to blows, and refrain from all response. The term 
Jo” here denotes aggressive action, as it does elsewhere in the same chapter 
(11:28, 30) in reference to Antiochus’ deeds. The Hasids inspire courage, 
enlighten and guide the common people, donot abandon their posts, fallandare 











killed by the foe: “And the wise among the people will make the many 
understand; for a while they shall fall by the sword and flame, suffer captivity 
and spoliation” (11:33), 

The oppression has not yet passed, and the blows are heavy, but rays of light 
and hope are already appearing; “in defeat they will receive a little help; 
many will join them in slippery ways" (nalaglagot 11:34). The 
appears in Jeremiah (23:12)—"*Their way shalll become like slippery ways in the 
darkness"—and in Psalms (35:6)—""Let their path be dark and slippery.” All 
y fit 








je expression 








three verses suggest a mine-infested, dangerous, tortuous path, and certait 


the situation of those streaming to the camps of the Hasids. 





The int of the verse is quite clear and was properly understood by 








Hippolytus Romanus,” a writer of the early Christian Church (start of the third 
century C.E,), and by the neo-Platonic Porphyry’! (as quoted by Jerome). 
tes, however, because of theira priori view, seck some latent 





Some mod 








anti-Hasmonean sting."? As a result of their exaggerated suspicions, they discem 





derogation in the word halaglagot, interpreting it as in Daniel 11:21 where 





Antiochus is described as obtaining “the kingdom by flatteries” and reinforcin 





their view with Daniel 11:32 which states that “those who violate the covenant 
will fawn with flatteries” (here Aalagot, a cognate), 

Even if we agree to the tenuous interpretation and accept some muffled note 
of caution regarding the later joiners, who are not sincere ("*with flatteries"— 
smoothly, hypocritically, fawningly), such Hasid antagonism to the rebels and 
their leaders is not likely, for thanksto them the pressure decreased and a feeling 
of relief prevailed, as stressed in the body of the verse in question. 








Hippolyte, Commentire sur Daniel, ed. M. Lefevre (Paris 1947) 
| Porphyry was a writer and philoropher of the nco-Platonic schoo! who dispoted with th 
Christians, According to him Daniels visions cootain not real prophecies, but descriptions of events 
after they occurred in the rign of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmoncan Revolt. His claims, 
known through Jerome's discussions of them, re-emerged in modern criticism, See P.M, Casey. 
Porphyry and the Origin of the Book of Danie" JTS27 (1976): 1S; R. Beutler, “Porphyrios, 
PW-RE 22 (1983): 2784; F. Jacoby, FGH, vol. 2 B (1962), 00, 260, p. 11978 
© Jetome, Conmentaric in Daniclem, PL 25, col. $951.1. Braverman, Rabbinic and Paristc 
Traltion in Jerome's Commentary on Daniel, Yeshiva Univ. Ph.D. dissertation (New York 1970); 
AN.D. Kell, Jerome (London 1975), p. 298 
Porteous, Daniel, p. 15, 168; 0. ger, Dax Buch Daniel, p. 291. 165; see n.6 above 
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The phrase “a little help" does not diminish the value of the early victories or 
express derogation or reservations, but defines the positive effects which were 
limited and temporary 





ore the outcome of the main battle was certain, The 
persecuted and rebellious had already received a little help, for the enemy was 
repu 
victories in the Hasmonean Revolt. In the meantime it was just a partial rescue. 





sed and withdrew froma particular area of Jewish settlements after the first 


Jerusalem was still plundered, preyed on and desolate. The idol was defiling its 
sanctuary, the enemy had not left, and horror had not departed, the anguish of 
peril and persecution had not passed. Evidently for Judas Maccabacus too, his 
achievements at that stage, before the rededication of the Temple and 
purification of Mount Zion, were no more than “a little help,” in contrast to the 
anticipated deliverance. Don Isaac Abrabanel in Ma‘ayanei ha-Yeshuah 
(Fountains of Salvation) explains in a florid interpretation: “And 
they were helped a little help, for the bi 





their failure 








very of the Hasmoneans was help and 
comfort to them, and it did not say a little help to belitle the help of the 
Hasmoneans, for it was a great help to Israel, but because their help was by few 
people” (XI 4).!* 

‘Until the erroneous theories on Hasidism took root, that is, until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, commentators did not imagine that the wording 


indicated a negative attitude to the F 





smoneans and the rebel camp, * 


From the recesses of classical prophecy Daniel draws comfort and hope for 





his afflicted generation, uncovering in its treasures miracles of redemption and 
emiah's seventy years (25:11 ff,; 29:10) is the model for 


“seventy weeks... until the measure of transgression is filled, and that of sin 





the timing of the end. Le 





complete, until iniquity is expiated and eternal righteousness ushered in, 
prophetic vision ratified, and the Holy of Holies anointed" (9:24). The 
predictions were to be fulfilled as the troubles passed, according to a regular 
antipated order of time. The sins of the people are atoned for in their torment 
and struggle. Antiochus Epiphanes, the last offshoot of the wicked kingdom 
rising to h dby the 
shining “son of dawn" or Lucifer (Is. 14:4ff.), who desires to put his mansion in 
the fi 
8:10), in other words brings down to earth and utterly humbles Israel, which is 
represented as both stars and earth (Gen, 13:16; 15:5; 22:17; 26:4; Num, 23:10; 
Deut. 1:10, e.g.) 











ven in his boastfulness, ike the Babylonian king, symboli 





mament asa supreme deity, dares to fell and trample the stars above (Dan. 








Abrabane’s commentary (noted Chapter 3,1. 1 below) of course represents simple naive 
roach that didnot from the basic traditional one. The expression ez 
help") is dealt with again in Chapter 4, n. 5 below 
The change took place very slowly f 
Ferdinand Hitz in contrast to his 





‘me'at (a tle 








he middle ofthe nineteenth century on. asshownby 
sdecesors (in the note below) as a result of influences and 
inclinations outside the domain of studies on the Daniel problems 

Leonhard Bertholdt, Danie! (Edangen 1806-1808), Caesar von Lengerke, Das Buch Daniel 
(Konigsberg 1835); contrary to F. Hitzig, Das Buck Dane! (Leiprig 1850) — ad lo. (11:3) 
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The wicked Antiochus tyrannizes and raves “till the indignation is spent and 
what has been decreed is accomplished” (Dan. 11:36), and in the end “shall 
overflow and pass over” countries (11:40), like the king of Assyria who 
“overflowed and passed over Judah,” bran 





dishes “wrath” like a rod at Israel, 





for the Lord... will accomplish as decreed, in the midst ofall the earth" (Is. 8:8; 
10:5; 10:23). In retreating from the invasion of Egypt, because of Roman 
pressure (Josephus, Antiquities XII 244). wher 
gainst him" (Dan. 11:30) provin 
the quarter of Kittim and shall afflict 





he was deterred, “for the ships 


from Kittim shall come the truth of Balaam’s 





words: “And ships shall come from 
Asshur” (Num, 24:24). The fall of the tyrant “between the seasand the 
holy mountain” (Dan, 11:45) does not accord with the historical facts (1 Mace 
VI 16; II Mace, IX 28; II Mace. I 111f-; Josephus Ans, XII 355ff.) but is 








apparently derived from earlier authoritative and sanctified prophecics 





nforthe sake of the Torah 





In the glow of redemption those persecuted and. 
will attain resurrection and compensation as opposed to the punishment 
awaiting the criminals; “Many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth wil 
» repro 
And the wise will be radiant as the brightness of the firmament; and those whi 
2-3). That 


awake, some to eternal life and some 





ches and everlasting abhorrence 











lead the many to righteousness asthe stars forever and ever" (Dan. 1 





vision is nurtured by Isaiah's prophecy on the fate of the wicked: “They shall go 





out and gaze at the corpses of the men who have rebelled against me; for their 


‘worms shall not die, nor their fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorrence 


to all flesh” (Is, 66:24), As to the fate of the righteous, “let your men revive, let 





corpses arise, Awake and shout for joy, you who dwell in the dust; for Yourdew 





is like the dew of fresh growth and the earth shall cast out the shades of the dead 
(Is. 26:19), 


Those faithful to the holy covenant who safeguard it, are the “wise,” those 





gu 
ccquire the likeness of the famous 





“who lead the 





yy to righteousness, 
“Servant of God: “...by his knowledge shall my righteous servant lead the many 








to righteousness... because he exposed himself to death... and he bore the sin of 
many...” (Is, 53:11~12), Thus the righteous will 


the wise will be radiant as the brightness of the 


the vision above, “and 









‘mament” among the stars 


above. In time of trouble they were condemned to agony in order “to be refined 


Polybius XXIX 27 (LCL), ed. W.R. Paton 
"On the death of Antiochus Epiphanes in Iran, upon being p 
Elam: Polybius XXX19 (sen, {7above} Appian, Roman History, X1 66, LCL). H. White, vol. 
(London 1955) andthe studies listed in Chapter 4n, 3 below. The fall of thetyrantin Dani's vsion 
(asshown below in Chapter 4, Section B.n. 17) is based of Isaiah's prope 5; 31:8) regarding 
the defeat ofthe kn ds and additional models 


(London 








im robbing a tern in 












of Assyria, but the interweaving 









probable as wel. The location “between seas and the beautiful oly mountaia’"(Dan. 11:45) peta 
depicts a certain typological and asioc vision that extols Daniel 
(28:3) and i a poetic metaphoric picture ° Tyre “inthe heart ofthe 
seas” (283) alter his defeat and removal from the lofty seat “on God's holy mountain” (214 
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and purged and whitened until the time of the end” (Dan. 11:35)."" After 


el will shake off its dust, thrive and rise to Heaven. “Therea star 





absolution, Isr 





rises from Jacob (Num. 24:17)... and the stars are none other than the righteous, 
as is said, Those who lead 





¢ many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever” (yNedarim III 38a). Andin the same yein, “Rabbi Judah b, Elai preached, 
This people resembles dust and resembles stars. When they go down, they go 
to the stars” (bMegillah 16a), 
The destruction of the Greek kingdom will precede and pave the way for full 
redemption. In two parallel scenes Daniel proffers his ideas on the changes in 


down to dust, and when they rise, they rise 





rule and on the end of days, First a lofty figure composed of four metals 
symbolizes the four powers ruling the world successively (Dan. 2:311f,). The 
times of their rise and decline is limited and determined by divine decree. The 
shining splendor and might of Babylo 
by the glittering gold, silver, copper a 


Media, Persia and Greece are reflected 
nd iron, Despite bounda 
oppositions, they are all merged in the same image symbolizing the idola 





nd 











prevailing in the world, which for the Jewish righteous and faithful Hasid is the 





root of evils 





J catastrophes. 





The last and worst of those kingdoms is represented by iron, but is divided and. 
mixed with clay, for “they shall mingle with the seed of men but they shall not 
cling together just as iron does not mix with el 





(Dan, 2:43), The strange 


mixture of iron and clay, accompanying the splitand decline of the government, 








apparently represents the mixture of peoples in the Hellenistic empire and the 
The 
‘grand figure cracks suddenly and shatters, fora stone hewn from the mountain 
bya supernatural h 


that was left of it was some dust flying that s 


atiempts to unite them into an integrated group that proved unay: 








ind was thrown frak 





the composite stumbling feet. All 








tered like chaff from the summer 





threshing floor and vanished. O} 





psite it the crushing stone grew into a great 





‘mountain that filled the whole earth. 
The meaning of the event in the vision is explained by Daniel himself, The 





swing of the stone is the instrument that crumbles the last power and is destined 


by the Creator to found a new and stable government on earth that will never 





‘come to harm or to an end. What is that force that emerges in the days of the 





pagan rulers, destroys and sweeps them away in order to take their place forever? 





‘And in the days of those kings the God of hea 





en will set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed, a kingdom that shall not be transferred to another 
people. It will crush and wipe out all 3 forever" 
(Dan. 2:44). The desired kingdom will not vanish, will not be abandoned, will 
not pass to “another people,” but remain the property of the dedicated people 
forever 

The old Jewish interpretation, adopted by Porphyry as well, discerning the 


ese kingdoms but shall itself 








"On the notion of eternal life and resurrection se the end 





apter 4 and nn. 8085, 
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people of Israel in the stone, seems solid in the context and preferable to the old 
Christian view relating the stone to the personality of the Messiah, asserted by 
Jerome and supported by the New Testament (Matt. 21:42 & paral.; Acts 4:11 
Rom. 9:32~33; I Pet. 2:4ff.). The idea is extracted from Scriptures and evokes 
many associations such as “the shepherd, the stone of Israel” (Gen. 49:24), 
“And in that day I will make Jerusalem a burdensome stone for all people” 
(Zech, 12:3); “I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
comer stone,” ete. (Is. 28.16); “The stone which the builders refused has become 
the head stone of the corner" (Ps. 18:22). The stone detached “from the 
mountain” that crumbles the figure returns and itself grows into a gigantic 











mountain covering the entire world like the holy mountain rising high in 
v 
the Torah, which will overcome the paganism prevailing throughout the world 
(ls. 2:2; 56:7; Ps, 2:6; 99:9; ete. 

In the second scene Daniel compares the empires succeeding each other in 
pagan despotic ht I saw the 
four winds of the heaven stirring up the gr 





niel’s visions (9:16, 20; 11:45) and representing the loftiness and exaltation of 








cincarnations to beasts of prey: "In my vision atni 





t sea, Four mighty beasts different 
1 
absorbed into that vision but stripped of the pagan and alien 








from each other emerged from the sea..." (Dan, 7:2-3). Superficial mythologi 
features: wei 





wrapping. Four beasts came up from the depths and the abyss, the habitat of the 
crocodile or the Leviathan known from the Bible and mentioned in Isaiah; ‘In 
th 
serpent, even Lev 
sea” (27:1). The 
lines of the Creation and in the erupting colors of a cosmic upheaval. But the 





day the Lord with his cruel, mighty sword will punish Leviathan the elusive 


than t 1d he will slay the dragon of the 





twisting serpent; 





4 of the days, it is true, is sometimes painted in the legendary 








ancient myth was detached from its roots, gave up its idolatrous soul, leaving 





-olorful metaphoric setting. In Daniel's dream the dragon vanishes to be 


replaced by four frightening beasts as a pure parable, in contrast to Christian 





apocalypses (Revelation of John, 12:7{f.) and pseudepigraphical works (like the 
Psalms of Solomon Ii 2S{f.; see n, 50 below) in which the dragon recurs and 
represents demonic forces in metaphysical struggle: 

The fourth monster terrifies and destroys, gorges itself and grin 
everything with its iron teeth (like the iron in the idol scene), and tramples the 
residue with its feet. It depicts the fourth power, the Hellenistic one, which 
ts them into the crucible of its 








envelops nations and peoples in its pall and c: 





culture. Ithas ten horns on its head (paralleling the ten fingers of the idol) which 
represent ten kings, evidently from Alexander the Great to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, The last tyrant projects like a little horn on the monster, boasting 
and running wild, dectaring war on “the holy ones of the Most Hiigh"’to the end 
of the atrocities. In Heaven chairs are placed for the trial, the Lord appears with 


Alto below, Chapter 4, nn. 2 
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his retinue, the death sentence is passed on the monster, its body is destroyedand 
cast into the fire, the other beasts remain “for a time anda season,” but bereft of 
dominion (Dan. 7:12). The collapse of the evil kingdom, the fall of Antiochus 
and the removal of the despised yoke forever herald the triumph of Israeland the 
start of redemption. 

On the heavenly altar of the vision, the monster was slain, the cruel tyranny 
th the clouds of 
heaven like a son of man”arrives and approaches God who sits in lofty secrecy 
He is entrusted with the governments of all nations forever. His identity is 





was subdued, and the representative of the future kingdom 








sd by the herald angel: “These great beasts, four in number, [mean] four 
kingdoms which shall arise out ofthe earth, But the holy ones of the Most High 
will receive the kingdom, and possess the kingdom forever, forever and 
(Dan. 7:17-18). The malicious, wicked, iniquitous governments are represi 
by predatory beasts, compared with the saintly and innocent, symbolized by a 
human being. For the beasts originate in the abyss, in darkness, in contrast to the 
saintly, whose souls abide in Heaven. 





ted 





The menace of the beasts also hovers over the lions’ den in the previous 
contiguous story (6:8ff,), while the fire 
abhorrence awaits all transgressors (Is. 66:2. 
which Hananiah, Mishael 
in (Dan. 3:6f1,). The one 
House of Jacob, demeaned and humbled, shaking off the dust, rising and 
shining among the stars, The Servan 
unlike that of man, his form beyond human semblance (Is. 52:14) reacquires the 


waits the fourth monster and 
, Dan, 12:2) in the fiery furnace 


nd Azariah escape from but their enemies are burnt 








ke a son of man” that ascends to the clouds is the 





of God, so marred was his appearance 


image of God the Creator. The comparison is not unusual, Among other things, 
Isra 





is likened to a human being: “For you, my flock, the flock that I tend, are 
man’ (Ez. 34:31); “Let your hand be upon the man of your right hand, upon the 


son of man whom you have taken as your own” (Ps. 80:18). Christianity 





replaced the collective meaning with christological individuality, The Gospels 
(Mark 14:62 and parallels)and the apocalyptic Christian or Christianized books 
(1 Enoch XLVI 1ff,; Fourth Ezra XII 3ff.) present the “son of man" as the 
divine Messiah from above, that is,as Christ. Interpreting the Book of Daniel 







through these texts is tantamount to injecting Christian intentions into it2! 






The secrets confined in the complicated, intertwined symbolism of the idol 
in, the monsters and their homs, the 
nd the “holy ones of the Most High,” are 
explainable in the light of the immanent meaning of the entire work and 
according to the sources in the ancient scriptural heritage. The exagge! 






and the metals, the stone and the mount. 






earth and the stars, the human being: 







tion or 





magnification of the alien elements, hypothetical and dubious, Babylonian or 
















See further clarifications in Chapter 3 (on. 241,252)and Chapter 4 Section D. 1 Enoch and TV 
ara ate included in the eolection of RH, Charles, ited below in a, 6 
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Iranian, Oriental or Greek, lead to the blurring of the particular intentions, to 
the dulling of the singularity in the vision, and even to a certain 
remythologization, because of apocalyptic Chn 
demythologization, in the pure monotheistic spirit characteristic of this pietistic 
work. 

In his dream, Daniel observes the fall of Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
collapse of his evil kingdom as the first decisive step toward the desired 
redemption. The principal eschatological ideas are identical and congruent in 





n tendencies, in place of total 





the two parallel scenes, despite external differences deriving more from the 
artistic means than from their ideological content. Through the fabric of the 
vision sprouts the lively, stormy reality of the days of the persecution and Revolt 
The real background is so clearly and transparently drawn that it provoked no 
doubt, as shown by Josephus, the Christian Hippolytus, the neo-Platonic 
Porphyry, or Jerome.” In the course of time when hopes were disappointed, 


salvation was delayed and troubles abounded, the meaning of the dreams and 











timing of the end was removed to a remote period. The fourth kingdom was 
identified with the Roman Empire which seized political control in the 
Hellenistic expanse and was to end the era of wicked government, This 
reinterpretation is already suggested in Josephus’ version,** appears in the 
talmudic tradition (yTa’anit 11 65d; Genesis Rabbah I 4; XVI 4; XCIX 2; 
bAvodah Zarah 2b; etc.), is widespread in the Middle Ages (R-a 
Nahmanides, etc.) with attempts to include even Ishmael (Arab rule) ami 
on, Abraham Ibn Ezra, Levi b. Gershon), 









four kingdoms (so Sadia Gi 










So, eg, A. Bentzen, Daniel, HAT (Tubingen 1952), p. $6, discerns in “bor en 
cal figure that was swallowed up and m 
y rank. Danie’ visionary book 


rman’ ikenes) the features ofa divine 





Inaelte kingly messianic personage raised to be 








traftson 1 that individual transcendental figure a collectiv cance s 
fevealed inthe apocalyptic books (such as the Ethiopic Enoch or the Forth Ezn 

Daniel's 
using and removing differences, make possible and justify 





and in the Gospels. 








These leible methods obscure and dist tions, equate him with suspect apocalyptic 
alien mythology 
the christological view of Daniel's vs 





writings and nid, bycon 





are discernible also in attempts to se the 


a of man" (Chapter 4,n, $7 below), whi 











Ghris 
Michael, ehief angel 
angelological features. Agai 
in order to “Judaize™ the doctrine. See J. Barbel, Chr 
Thealogie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tabingen 14 
‘6f Christin Dogma (London 1957), p. 100{T; G:H. Taw 





Christ sometimes appears in the image ofthe lofty ange, a 





dition and interpretat 
eel of the covenant (Malachi 3:1), that fs, the Messiah is marked by 
hority was dug out as 1 Enoch XLVI etc.) 
Angelos (Bona 1981), H.J. Schoeps. 
).p. T8AT.:M. Werner. The Formation 
Die Engel (Freiburg 1968), p. 23 











apocalyptic writings 








Tn nn, 10-l2 above 
As usual 





Josephus provides a stylized subjective paraphrase (Ant. X INC) and delete 





dangerous revolutionary imentions, but his vers » that in the past Daniel was explained in 

part as prophecy about the future, and the fourth kingdom was identified with the Roman Empir 

The Book of Daniel is also mentioned incidentally in Amt. (X1337; XIU 322}. (LCL) Josephs, ed H. 

J. Thackeray-R. Mareus-L.H. Feldman, vol. 9 (London 1961-1965)-Seealsoend of n.28 below. 
‘See Genesis Rabbah inn below and thetradi 

below. See also talmudic sources in m, 14 10 Pre 








nal Jewish commentaris in Chapter3,n.1 
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‘The mysterious sights and descriptions of times in the chaptersof the Book of 
Daniel contain no debate between those favoring a sublime messianic personage 
and those opposing it, or between those acting against tyrants and persecutors 
and those doing nothing but praying for miracles. There is no echo ofa division 





internal rift among the guardians of the covenantand Torah. Thereis no basis 
for the claim that D 
persecutions and struggles, rejects active measures, and discourages mili 
operations, The fates of kingdoms and peoples is of course decided in Heaven, as 
is all human history, in justice, not arbitrarily. Even if extreme faith in divine 





nie! promotes and orders a passive stance at the time of the 





ary 


predestined ordinations is discernible there, it does not paralyze the will of the 
individual or the initiative of the group, as shown by the course and history of 


deterministic ideologies like Istam, Calvinism, Puritanism or Marxism, Daniel's 





dreams express the longings and yearnings of the Hasids in time of trial and 
distress. The Hasmonean Revolt was in full swing. The first achievements 


aroused dorm: 





nt hankerings and awakened hopes. Signs of the end and portents 
of redemption were not yet visible on the horizon. Prophecy too remained caged 
nd si 





led since its suspension at the time of the Return to Zion. The tense 
which would 
ness, but 


expectation of a total defe 
further the rei 





of the iniquitous regime, a de 
ization of the longed-for vision, produced not w 





strength and courage in the hearts of the combat 








C. The Books of the Maccabees 





Let us briefly re-examine the Books of the Maccabees. Although th 
different approaches are evident in their presentations, both heap praise on the 
leaders and supporters of the Revolt, Neverthelessneither contains a trace of the 
supposed internal 





ntagonism stressed by modern historical schools as an 
almost dogmatic truth requiring no real proof. Neither reveals any sundering 
‘opposition between the proponents of pure religion and strict piety with their 
th the 
military actions and realistic plans. The reference is not to temporary passing 


abstract messianic dreams, and the rebels w commanders and with their 









individual and factional differences, always possible in any human society, but 






to a deep ideological contradiction creating a chasm between groups and 






between aspirations. 






erred to and in order of 





The first of these books, both as generally re 






importance, 1 Maccabe 





, covers the Revolt up {0 the solidification of 
independence and the death of Simeon, son of Mattathias, Its rich and lucid 
canvas is a compendium of recollections, poems and documents set in the 








pattern of a scriptura 





1 work, but having no claim or pretension to inclusion in 






the Bible.” Its character exhibits signs of similarity to the Books of Ezra and 







1V 46: 1X 27; XIV 41), According t 





Tce times the absence of prophecy is mentioned 
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Nehemiah: a chronological structure, the incorporation of letters and 





documents, a combination of a realistic view of a religious atmosphere, 
veneration of the glorious past and aspirations for national renascence. Despite 
the difference in tone, time, circumstances and purpose, it has points of contact 
and ideological similarity with Daniel’s philosophy and world. Disregardingfor 
a moment the problems of canonization, the distance between the two is no 
greater fundamentally than that between the historical writings of the Bibleand 
the classic prophetic ones” Tenuous speculations on its supposedly Sadducee 
departures, and the emphasis of its excessive ostensible secularism obscured its 











nd relation to the internal popular tradition of those gen 





tre virtues 
ary memories of which remain in talmudic sources. But the distance 








ity and character between I Maccabees and adjacent sources must not 





be forgotten 
Its nature and purposes are evidenced by the assessments and observations of 





the course of events. For I Maccabees Antiochus Epiphanes is not an isolated 





aberrant despot, in a cultured dynasty but, just as for Daniel, a contemptible 


efarious race of the predatory malicious Greek realm, whose 





scion of the 
uthority was divinely ordained (I Iff.). The closeness to the circles within which 








Daniel's visions evolved is discernible also in the terms and concepts such as 
“Kittim” (I1—Dan, 11:30; Num, 24:24), “holy covenant” (below), “the 
abomination of desolation” (I $4; IV 43; VI 7—Dan. 8:13; 9:27; 11:31; 12:11), 
and in the steps taken to avoid expressing the name of God by using a 


















fom accepted since the Return to Zion (Chapter 1,9, $2 above) the holy spit 





departed and no longer hovered, No ancient Jewish testimony calls for the canonizat 

apocryphal books such ast Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, Be 

from the Bible was not discussed. While they could he read in private they cou 

+ oF constitute the basis for sermons and rulings (Sanhedrin X 1) according to the apt 
Talmad (ySanhedrin X 28) and they should not be classed with the 


Sanhedrin 100b) oF connected 





‘te. Their iclsion ino € 








pnp 
explanation in the Jerusale 
heretical (minim) writings (a i the Babylonian Talmud 











withthe apocalyptic and pscudepigraphic works. 
$2. Leiman, The Canonization of Hebrew Scripture (Hamden, Conn. 1976), A.C, Sundberg 


The Old Testament of the Early: Church (Cambridge, Mass, 1968), See ao Chapter | Section F 




















The abomination is described as ation” because t caries out the curses of the 
desolation voiced in the p ion (Jer. 25:87: Lev, 263111.) which 
‘embody the basis of Dani's vision (xe Chapter 3, Section A below)and the notion of "seventy 





weeks" (of years). This was properly understood by past commentators like Levi Herzl 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol 1 (Leipaig 186), p, 43017 and Yitzhak (LF) Baer, ""Redifat ha. 
Dat ha-Monotestit® etc, Zion 33 (1968) 108. in our time. No oriental divinity (such as Ba'al 

awkward speculations, based on this error, are refuted. I 








‘Shamem) is implied in the tite, an 
Maccabees (VI 2) reveals that the Jerusalem Temple was desecrated in the name of Zeus Olym 
but I Maccabees adheres tothe Daniel venionand like Hasidim d 

nme ofthe pagan god. In his presentation (dnt. XII 253{T) Josephus (see n.24 above)bypassesthe 
phrase that would be difficult for his non-Jewish readers to understand. His versions are treated 
below in Chapters $ (Section D) and 6 (Section B) 
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circumlocution (II 57, 61; VIL 41; XVI 3) or the term “Heavens” (III 18ff.; IV 
1Off.; IX 46; XII 1S—Dan. 4:23; mAvot I 3) 
The denunciation of # 





Hellenizers, the definition of their crimes, the 





description of the outbr 





\k and progress of the Revolt 





| display the author's 


particular approach: “In those days some scoundrels came out of Israel and 





seduced many” to make a “covenant with the Gentiles” and remove the 
segregating walls. They obtained a permit from Antiochus to follow the 
“ordinances of the Gentiles.” They built a gymnasium in Jerusalem, undergoing 
uncircumeision and abandoned the holy covenant, desired foreig 
‘ached themselves to the Gentiles” (I 11fT.).* 

fair of sin and rebellion is solidly based on biblical verses, selected and 





customs 
The 
arranged in logical order. The people str 








ying from the ancestral paths are the 
ake the holy covenant” (11:30), who were 





ones Daniel calls “those who f 





drawn to forbidde Il you 





practices and failed to heed the warning: “*Nor sh 
P 





follow their ordina 





s” (Lev. 18:3). The omission of the precept of 
circumcision exemplifies the disobedience to the Torah and abandonment of the 
divine covenant (Gen. 17:10), In that spirit the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanhedrin X 
27c) rules: “He commits a breach of this covenant by practicing 





uncircumecision.” The sentence of the law br 





ers is passed, such as the 
punishments for 





“seduced (apostate) city” and for those adhering to Baal- 
Peor. The first law stipulates “If you hear it said of one of the towns... that some 
and seduced the inhabitants of their town saying, 


Come, let us worship other gods... put the inhabitants of tha 








scoundrels have co 








town to the 





sword... that the Lord may turn 





wm his blazing anger and show you mercy 
(Deut. 13:13, 14, 16, 18). The second example teaches “And Israel attached itself 
to Baal-Peorand the Lord was incensed against Israel. And the Lord said... T 








all the ringleaders of the people 





and have them publicly impaled.,, so the Lord's 
‘wrath may turn away from Israel. And Moses said... Each of you slay those of his 
men who attached themselves 





Baal-Peor... The Lord spoke... Phinehas, son of 
Eleazar, son of Aaron the priest, has turned back my wrath from the Israelites by 
displaying among them his zeal for my sake.,, And it shall be for him and his 
descendants after him the covenant of an: 
5, 10-11, 13), 





-verlasting priesthood” (Num. 25:3, 4 








oeation in that talmodic tradition corresponds to the 

Hellenizaion period, adopts i hissaying (a Avot 3)the expression “Year of Heaven.” Aco 

to his place in that Mish 

Antiochus Epiphanes' persecutions and the start of the Revolt, as indicated below, Chapter 7.1.25 
1 Mace. 115: ai Kevriotinoay rots Ebvo xt); W. Kappler ed. see n. 6240 Chapter 1. The 

hapter 1 

The connection with the Baal-Peor episode inthe verse isobvious, i view of Mattathiaslater 
slogan and the mention of Phinehas. Among the Pharice fellowships «similar zal 

‘emerged and became sl by the legendary report of Simeon b. Shatah'sactvityin 
Ashkelon (see Chapter 3,n. 352 below es persisted for gen 





nding 
Antigonus precedes the first “Pair” (among. the Zigot) that is, 








Vulgate Latin version 














ations till the destruction 
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The disloyal Hellenizers sinned and inveigled Israel like those scoundrels, 
inciting to idolatry and attaching themselves to Baal-Peor. Because of them 
apostasy flourished and the nation was subjected to a terrible calamity. Itis true 
that many Jews fulfilled the precepts, adhering to their Torah despite the 
ed their infants, refused to eat forbidden 








persecution and danger, circum 
foods, and were killed, in order not to “violate the holy covenant.” But their 
sactifice did not appease the wrath, and the divine anger did not subside (I Mace. 
1 604f.). The sin was not yet expiated by suffering. The change came only when 
the Hasmoneans and their faction undertook to gather the faithful, eradicate the 
evil by force, properly punish the offenders and destroy them. That action 
purified the people and removed the furious anger 

Matt 
firmly adheres to his faith, refuses to comply with the despot's orders, and rejects 
also puts the Jewish traitor to death, kills the royal official, 
destroys the abominable shrine at Modi'in: "And he was zealous for the Law as 





hias, son of Yohanan, the founding father of the Hasmoneans, not only 





centicements; h 





‘on “all who are zealous for the Torah and maintain the 
nt” to bestir themselves and join (1 Macc, II 15ff.). The slogan of 
lotry is inspired by Phinchas’ deed. So the Jerusalem Talmud 
lots’ rulings from it (Sanhedrin IX 27; X 28d) while the 
Babylonian Talmud includes “a Hasm 


was Phinehas."* He 











aggressive 20 
derived the ze 





onean court” in treating the same 





problem, on the basis of quite vague memories (Sanhedrin 82a; Avodah Zarah 





36b). Philo too lauds Phinchas and justifies such zealous action in regard to the 
lawless and inciters to idolatry.” 

The author of I Maccabees identifies unreservedly with the rebels and their 
leaders. The basing of their path and deeds on the biblical sermons noted is not a 
matter of theoretical personal opinions but a proclamation emphasizing the 
athias 
appears as the heir and disciple of Phinehas. The holy war blazed forth thanks to 





prevailing ideology that determined the policy of the Hasmoneans. M 


him, Upon his death, Judas Maccabaeus undertook to carry out the mission, 





and scoured the towns and villages of Judaea to root out the traitors. He 
“annihilates the wicked 
concludes the rulings on a “seduced (apostate) city,” based on the same biblical 
foundation cited, which serves as authority for that chapter: “For so long asthe 
wicked are in the world, wrath is in the world; when the wicked disappear 
from the world, wrath departs form the world" (Sanhedrin X 6). 

“A company of Hasids, valiant men of Israel” rally to the flag of the 
Hasmoneans to assault the offenders within their people, smash shrines and 





* and “turns away wrath.” In similar terms the Mishnah 











el Ben Shalom in his dis 





ofthe Second Temple. The matter was investigated by tion, The 
Shanmai School et. indicated above: Preface, 0.16 

Philo, De Fira Mosis I (55) 3001; De Posteritate Caini(S4) 182; De Confusione Linguarum (13) 
57; De Viruibus (7) 3410; De Specialibus Legus (9) S41; Philo (LCL), ed. FH, Colson and G.H. 
Whitaker, vo, 1-10 (London 1949-1962) 
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idols, circumcise infants and reinstate the laws of the Torah (II 42ff.). These 
Hasidic zealots are not a hardened segregated sect whose religion imposes 
rigidity and a fossilized ideology, but a community that fights and pulls the 
nation into bold confrontation. The extensive offensive operations begin with 
can leadership. Other different groups of 
Hasids are not known, and nothing hints at any difference of opinion between 











contradictory trends among them, although variations and possible 





controversies were likely in regard to then current problems. 
M 
give your souls for the covenant of your fathers, Remember the deeds of our 






{tathias’ last speech expresses their faith well. “Be zealousforthe Lawand |) 


ancestors which they did in thei 





generations" (II 49{f.). Inhis oration he held up 


as models Abraham, Joseph, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, David, Elijah and Daniel 


and his comrades, all of whom ared 





tinguished by their devotion, self-sacrifice 





zeal (stressed in Phinehas and Elijah), and their absolute loyalty even though 





alone. No discrimination is evident in this arr. 





between types of faith, or levels 
of martyrdom, no distinction is made between victims and warriors, There is no 
hough the call for rebel 





debate with passive religiosity, al and active zeal is 





clear and emphatic 
Force was initially directed against the Hellenizers and their aides, In the 
second st 





ige victories were achieved on the battlefield, enemy troops were 
sd. The 
ngthened 
in the presence of Judas Maccabaeus. His orations encouraged and excited the 





repulsed, and the area purified and controlled by the rebels was enlar 


spirit of adamant 2 butstn 





and fighting Hasidism did not weak 





volunteers with the memoriesof glorious past miracles (such as the p 





ting of the 


Red Sea, the heroic deeds of David and Jonathan, or the plague in Sennacherib's 





army) whose glory had not yet been repeated in the present, His camp was 
meticulous in obeying the laws of the Torah, gathered first fruits and tithes, went 
forth to battle prayers, and returned with songs of thanksgiving, for there is 
no redemption without faith, and salvation is entirely dependent on divine will 
(UL Lf). 

The fighting did not stop after the 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the official repea 
compromise attempts. The motive for its persistence wa 
on the 


Jedication of the Temple, the death of 








of the conversion edicts, and the 





not only hollow ambition 








rt of the Hasmoneans and their adventure-secking supporters. The 
opinions prevailing in the historical schools—that the Hasids left the 
combatants in droves after the religious persecutions ended and totally 
discredited the aspirations and plans for achieving political independence—are 
devoid of any basis in contemporary reports, as explained above, and emerged 
and theories that are alien to the period in question. Nor is 
there any evidence for the revised assessment in Tcherikover’s version, which 
he monopoly in interpreting the 
Torah";in exchange for that right they were prepared to reconcile themselves to 


from modern system 








asserts that the Hasids and scribes claimed “ 
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Alcimus, the high priest appointed by Demetrius, but the compromise attempt 
failed ‘for some reason that is not clear.” Contrived solutions and bizarre 
inventions cannot save the weak and fundamentally invalid method.”* 
Weighty factors prevented the fight from subsiding and coming toanend. The 
persecution and rebellion was followed by a profound revolution and it was not 
of a lull, The 
Hellenizers and their supporters lost social positions and possessions, but notall 


easy to restore the status quo ante even in an atmosphe 





of them vanished or renounced thei 





efforts and machinations. Their power was 





rot insignificant even in the time of Jonathan and Simeon, as noted in 1 
Maccabees (IX 23, 58ff.; X 61; XI 21; XIII 21ff,; XV 21). A fierce confrontation 


ensued, alternately waxing and waning, between the two streams in the nation 





n the Hasmonea 





not only betw 
Still in the bal 
titution, not just 


‘camp and the armies of the Seleucid kingdom, 





ce was the fate of Jerusalem and the future of the people's 





co jous and spiritual assets, but plundered property 
confiscated lands (VI 24: VII 6; Dan. 11:39), priestly and administrative posts (IT 
Mace, X13; XIV 6-7). On the other hand, the ideals of militant Hasidism were 
not discarded or blunted. The fierce zealotry of the troubled time was not 
juished. The sentence of the wicked was not e 


suddenly extin ely carried out 





yet, the sin was not entirely eradicated, and the abomination of idolatry was not 





‘swept away from the Holy Land. The messianic yearning inscribed in Daniel's 
Visions still enflamed hearts, although the final tolling was delayed. The 
weakness and corruption of the Seleucid kingdom, indicated by the series of 
frequent fluctuations and upheavals within it, undoubtedly encouraged and fed 
the hidden hopes of true redemption 

In the course of the years and the progress of the Hasmonean Revolt, with 
ges apparently took p 
the status and composition of the rebel camps (farmers returning to their 


temporary advances and withdrawals, certs 





ncha 











V, Tehesikover (Ha-Yehudim ve-ha-Yevonim ba-Tekufaha-Hele 
184-85), changed his original conception (see Chapter 1, nn. 
ty 





pied shaky 





‘oncluded that the Hasids and seibes deserted Judas Maccabaeus and streamed to 











Acimus’ camp, hoping to regain the n sams and ex 











ancestral laws and changes and coercive 





tural precepts, which had been the 











decrees: This theory is based entirely on a confusion of terms. Torah sages are som 
rribes" (Chapter 1,70 above; Chapter 7,0, 80anda. 189 below) but theyare not tobe identified 
ith oficias,clerks, or supervisors (ce Neh. 13:13; Josephs, An. XII 142) whoare likewise called 


‘tibes:" Criticism of such mistaken opinions (as in L{E.] Finkelstein, Ha-Perushim ve-Anshei 
Keneser ha-Gedola (New York 1980}, pp. 5663 67 
Yeheakel Kaufmann, Toldot ha-Emunah ha-Yisrelit. vo 
* That honors, government posts and » supporters ofthe monarchy, the 
Hellenigng upper class and is followers, is clearly attested by Daniel (11:39):"He will heap honor 
on those who acknowledge him,and will make them master over many; he will distribute land fora 
Price" The struggle & therefore not only on the ideological-religious plane, but revolves also 
around material possessions, and political and socal status. The Re 
stormy internal evolution (see Chapter 1, n. 66 above 





thew “scribes” was already voiced by 
“4 Gerusalem 1956), p. 481 




















ttengendered a profound, 
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the busy seasons, fatigue and casualties, departures for personal and material 
reasons, ete); similarly their supporters cannot be described in permanent static 
divisions at least theoretically 
and various contradictory trends, some moderate and some more extreme, But 


terms. There may also have been certain intei 





these processes, if they did transpire, are not clearly visible. At any rate, there is 
no real evidence of a divisive rift, stormy debates or ideological clash, of 
segregative Hasids contemptuous of the aims and means adopted in the Revolt 
and anta adership. 

Jonathan and Simeon did not diverge from the path of Judas Maccabaeus and 
their father Mattathias: they find their help and salvation in Heaven (X171;X11 
15; XVI3), pursue and slay the sinners in Israel, destroy pagan shrines and their 
impurities (V 44, 68; X 84). The spirit of zealotry did not vanish although it 
less, in the course of events, the circumstances of the 








jonistic to the military 





sounded somewh: 
establishment of independent rule, the organi 
diplom 
Gezer and the Jerusalem citadel were purified of the defilement of idolatry, the 








ation of a regular army 





tic overtures, and realistic policies. Conquered territories like Jaffa and 





bominations” were removed from them so that the defenders of the faith 
tled there (XII 11, 474f.; XIV 33ff.; XV 33). 

Uprooting idolatry from hallowed land, according to biblical precepts (Ex 
23:24; 34:13; Num, 33:52; Deut. 7:21f.; etc.) involves also the removal of pagan 
Gentiles or their conversion to Judaism, Concessions to neighbors and to the 


could be 











imposed regime since the Return to Zion,” like the moderation in relations with 
the Gentile population during the Hellenistic period, were exacted by 
the 
he rise in militant zealotry. Yose b. Yoezer and 
Yose b. Yohan: ed impurity on the country of Gentiles (yShabbat 
13d; yPesabim 1 27d; yKetubbot VIII 32c; bShabbat 4b; bAvodah Zarah 8b) 
referring mainly to the contamination of idolatry." Later, under the force of 


circumstances. The “liberal” approach changed to the contrary dui 





persecutions and Revolt wi 














circumstances, there was a reversal, and a growing tendency to blunt the sting 





and moderate the strictures against the forbidden rites and Gentile residence in 
the Holy Land (yBerakhot IX 136; yAvodah Zarah 1 40a; tc,), thatis, the very 


demands that were insisted on and implemented during the stormy days of 





rebellious Hasidism. 





The people who made the Return to Zion were compelled to carry the yoke of foreign rule 
(ySheviitV 360) in contrast w the setters of Joshua Bin Nuns time, That is why the rulings of Eera 








and Nehemiah do not include all he Torah precepts i exact and full form. The gap between the 
actual limited possibilities and the desire to implement the Torah precisely is evident also in the 
analysis ofthe talmudic Sanhedrin (Chapter 7, Ssctn B). 


°°. Alon, Mehkarim be-Taldot Yisrael, vol. | (Tel Aviv 1957), p. 148 


















The last Hasmoncan rulers apparently back away from extreme zealotist demands, a 
Indicated by the outcome of Pompey’s invasion (Josephus, Bell. 11SSIf; An. XIV 74fT) and the 
tuasic testimonies. But this matter and the question of forced conversions require further 
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‘The slogan of national independence wasnot proclaimed suddenly in the style 
of secular ideology as a departure from the religious movement. The release 
from “the yoke of the Gentiles” in the words of I Maccabees (XIII 41), and not 
merely political freedom in foreign terms orin a remote modemistic conception, 
is what in the time of Simeon b, Mattathias the Hasmonean characterized the 
decisive step and epitome of the long and bitter confrontation to cleanse the 
nation of its sins, purify itshomeland and courageously carry out the precepts of 





the Torah, National aspirations were nota separate domain in the consciousness 
of those 
although there were of course secular and material elements involved that 
cannot be dealt with and scrutinized here. 

It is not jubilation over political freedom or merry-making over ai 


nerations, but flowed from the fountain of religious faith and fervor, 





independent Jewish regime, but the Hanukkah festival that commemorated the 
Hasmonean Revolt in the fresh memories and the generations close to the 
events, when along with it were instituted Nicanor Day and the Day of the 
Conquest of the Citadel—the last stronghold of idolatry in Jerusalem (I Macc. 
IV 36ff.; VIL 33ff.; XIII 49ff.; IL Mace. 1 10ff..; X LMf..; XV 36) among the 
‘consecrated holidays included in the Scroll of Fasting."* However, the salvation 
supplied by the Hasmoneans was limited, even in the opinion of their admit 
and supporters, Their reign was defined and restricted in the 
document of Simeon's time (I Mace. XIV 41) “until a true prophet shall arise.” 
A profound feeling prevails (IV 46; IX 27), as in the Book of Daniel, that 
prophecy was not yet restored since the spirit of God departed from Israel. The 

















signs 

Th 
which describes the Revolt from the apologetic viewpoint of a Jewish intellectual 
in the Hellenistic Diaspora, but not of authentic Phariseeism clashing with the 
supposed § 
taste and with the embellishments of forei 
preaching, pathetic and dramatic scenes, Aggressive and extreme zealotry is 
discarded. The Greek kingdom isnot the epitome of the wicked governments it 
ins of Daniel and of the I Maccabees chapters, 
ected, butsheds loveand 
‘grace on Jerusalem, which is almost drenched in a serene idyll and enjoying its 





nd portents of the yearned for end had not yet appeared. 
results of this examination a 





-onfirmed also in the light of II Maccabees, 








idduceeism of the author of I Mace. The work is constructed in the 








art, abounding in rhetoric and 





isin the Hasidic Eretz Israel visi 





Consequently the Seleucid rule is not fundamentally re 





tranquillity. The storm arises suddenly when the schemes, transgressions and 
evil deeds of the Hellenizers lead to the terrible troubles and persecutions (III 
Mf). 

For didactic purposes (IV 12ff.) the list of the Hellenizers'crimesand sins are 
emphasized, and greater detail is supplied about the sufferingand courage of the 








The Scroll of Fasting and the talmadic recollections are discussed at the end of Chapter | 


above 
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martyrs including the celebrated examples of old Eleazar and the woman with 
seven sons. When the full measure of punishment is reached, and the sin is 
cleansed, the Maccabee goes to war and advances from triumph to triumph 
¢ “improved” description of Chapter 13, 
in contrast to I Mace, VI 28{f.), for “the anger of the Lord turned into mercy” 
(VIII 5), and salvation is entrusted to the sts his 


family and environment into the shade. Con ‘cabees version, no 


without even a minor failure (e.g.,i 








wvered hero, whose glory 
ary to the I Ma 


ss is laid on the awakened zeal of Mattathias and his group to 











radicate 





sinners and destroy pagan shrines, which resulted in the wrath being removed 
from Israel. That event is eliminated. The cond: 
nd ends just before his defeat and 
th, so that the splendor of his heroic personality should not be dimmed, the 


nsed treatment of the Revolt is 





confined to the battles of Judas Maccabacus, 








smooth moralism should not be marred by any superfluous fact, and the joyful 
picture should not be spoiled by a gloomy epilogue 





Despite the omissions, abbreviations, didactic sermonizing, some outward 


appeasement and conciliatory attitude, weaken 





1g of enmity and diminution of 
the validity of militant zealotry, th 





ictors and slogans in the battles are not 





basically different, The glory of the Revolt and its hi 





lo of sanctity are hardly 





reduced. Hasids are not set against Hasmoneans, and religious tren 
separated from secular ones. Judas Maccabacus himself is called the | 
ted by Demetrius, the son 
of Scleucus. Instead of “release from the yoke of the Gentiles” typical of 1 
M 
his readers: “From those days on the city h 
(XV 37). 


decrees and cessation of the religious persecutions, but the ejection of the 









\der of 
the Hasids (XIV 6) by Alcimus, the high priest appoi 





bees, II Maccabees ends in a style more befitting the work and the taste of 





s been in the hands of the Hebrews, 








and I will end my words he 





t was not the repeal of the coercive 


oppressor (II 22) and the liberation 





Jerusalem—that is, nation 





| political 
achievements, which though not yet true in those days the writer advanced and 





stressed in order to end the Judas Maccabaeus’ story with them — that brought 


the rebels near 





heir goal and heralded divine favor after the period of wrath 
and reproof. Even that improved and elaborated picture, unshadowed by 
calamity or defeat, however, contains no signs of the desired ultimate 
redemption (II 18) inherent in ancient prophecies, 

In connection with the present p 





oblem the book known as IV Maccabees 
merits attention.” Its purpose is to glorify and extol the divine wisdom in the 
heritage of Israel; its main narrative is based on the II Maccabees chapters on 


(On 11 Mace, see above: Chapter I, n0. $4, 
* M. Hadas, The Third and Fourth Books 
Sommer, Le Quatridme Livre des Machabées (Par 
— exc (Cambridge 1995): H. Dacre, Pa 








s (New York 1983), A. Dupont 

): RL. Bensly, The Fourth Book of Maccabec 

fo $S. Machabaconam (Gottingen 1938), U. Breitenstein, 
rbuchs (Basel 1976) 
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-s and deletions, flowery orations 
and sermons. It displays the characteristics of Jewish thinking, typical of the 


martyrdom, in artistic variation, with chan; 


Hellenistic Diaspora combining faithfulness to the Torah and its precepts with 





the features and co 
historical research to zero (eg. Seleucus IV is called Nicanor, and Antiochus 


Epiphanes is represented as his son—III 20; IV 15ff.) but itis illuminating in 


\cepts of Greek philosphy. Gross errors reduce its value for 








regard to the evolution of memories and views of the events. 
of 


the Temple, against a fading historical background but ina dramatic setting full 


From the dista 





t perspective of the Roman period before the destructis 





of pathos, the heroic play of old Eleazar and the woman with seven children is 





presented in a unified coordinated pattern. By their self sacrifice, the heroes 
frustrate the designs of the cruel tyrant. The description of their contribution 
and fate embodies lines from Daniel's visions. Their souls rise to Heaven and 
resemble stars in their light (XVII 5), for they suffered torments tll they died for 
tion of the people (XVII 10) like “the wise” who “will be radia 
the brightness of the firn 





tas 








ament; and those who lead the many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever” (Dan, 12:3). Accordingly they stand by the 
heavenly throne and are granted everlasting lie with all the “holy ones" (XVII 
18-19), as the “holy ones of the Most High” who appear “with the clouds of 
heaven like a son of man and reach “the Ancient of Days" (Dan, 7:13ff,) in 
order to remain in the bosom of the deity, “Thanks to them the foes did not 


‘overcome our nation,” Because of them “the t ished and the 








homeland purified." Their sacrifice was like “ransom for the sins of the nation. 





For “through the blood of these pious people and through the expiation of theit 





death, divine Providence rescued Israel” from distress (XVII 20f.). The famous 
<¢ to the people, reinstituted obedience to the laws of the 
foe (XVIII 4) 

In that same artistic mirror, refined and airy, detached from the fertile a 


heroes restored pe 








id 


effervescent soil of the period of the Revolt, the spirit of militant zealotry 





subsided, the yearning forthe collapse of the wicked regimes and the eli 





ination 


of idolatry vanished, with the victory of the Torah and enthronement of its 





observers throughout the world. The Revolt itself was deleted, in order not te 


disturb the literary and ideol and 





program. And yet, despite its distillation 





adaptation to Hellenistic concepts, the image of the Hasids of Eretz Israel 


remained essentially undistorted. The one-sided em 





wasis on martyrdom in 





suffering does not mean the negation of armed combat, and there is no trace of 
the version stipulating that salvation was accomplished solely by supernatural 
means and miracles. Redemption was not attributed to an exalted personage 
from Heaven. The nationalist aspiration was not torn out of the people's hearts 





A Hebrew translation by Alexander Schor with explanations appears in A. Kahana, He 


Sefarin ha-Hitzonio, vo. 2 (Tel Aviv 1957) 
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and the value of the political outcome was not diminished as the persecutions 
and Revolt ended. The Hasids’ song of victory trilled not for religious freedom 
ny, the liberation of the nation and 





alone, but in the wake of the crushing of tyra 
the purification of the homeland 

The Talmudic tradition contains the notion the “the death of the righteous 
tones for Israel" (yYoma 1 38b) which is reiterated in various terms (bMo’ed 
Katan 28a; bShabbat 336; Leviticus Rabbah II 1; Midrash Va-Yikra Rabbah in 
M. Margaliot ed., Jerusalem 1953-1960; Exodus Rabbah XXXV 4—Shemot 
Rabbah in Midrash Rabbah, Rommed., Viln 
‘or magical devotion to the victims of the sacri 





1921), but doesnot prescribe ritual 
2, The story of the heroism of the 
woman and her seven sons roamed through the popular memory, changing its 
garb repeatedly until it was implanted in the d ity of the Roman Empire 
(Lamentations Rabbah — Midrash Eikhah Rabbah 1 53, p. 84in the Buber ed. 
[Vilna 1899), on Lam, 1:16; bGittin $7b) and its roots were severed." 

Ea 
Mace.), drew inspiration from them, included the Maccabees in its company of 
ed them 

















Christianity preserved the sources of the legend (II Mace. and 1V 








ted them as models of martyrdom, and ass 





saints, pre 


commemorative days in the calendar. The Christian tradition also evolved the 





rumor about the church in Antioch erected in place of a synagogue on the tombs 


‘of the Maccabees.” Modern scholars tried to verify the rumor despite its 





thinness and contradictions, as in the confused version of Malalas, theauthor of 
an Antiochian chronicle of the sixth century C.E.* The story was not known 


before the fourth century C.E, and cannot be confirmed by any clear reliable 





document.® The erection of sanctuaries and shrines with public religious rites 
‘on the graves and remains of canonized personages, which was common in early 
asthe 





Christianity, was evidently absorbed from pagan and Hellenistic custon 


church expanded and spread. It is alien to the spirit and contrary to the way of 





wua Gutman, “Ha-Em ve Shivst Bancha ba-Agada v-ve-Sifre ha-Hashmona'im IL,1V, 
) Lewy. Memorial Volume (Jerusalem 1949), p. 2ST; G.D Coben, “Maaseh 
> Sifrut havi,” MM. Kaplan Jubilee Volume (New York 1983), Hebrew 


Yehosh 
Sefer Yobanan (Has 
Hana ve-Shiv 








Baneha 





dachabées (Lille 1899); M. Maas, “Die 
3. Obermann, “The Sepulchre of the 






Martyreet Sépuiure des 
MGW? 44 (1900) 1459 
31; 2500 





Maccabser als 
Maccabean Martyrs," JBL $0 (I 
“” Joannes Malsias, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindo 
Les Maccabes de Malalas.” Byzantion 21 (1981) 63 
‘© The Church Fathers, like Gregory of Nazianzus, Joho Chrysostom and Augustine (listed 
ove in Chapter 1,n. 8) are no earlier than the fourth century; before them there is no < 
testimony. According to Malalas, by entratis Judas Maccabaeus obtained the Temple from 
Demetrius as well as the bones of the tortured “Maccabees,” and built the tomb in Antioch. His 
version is strewn with strange mistakes and firm conclusions cannot be drawn from it 

“" B, Kotting, Der frchristche Religutenkult und de Besiattung im Kirchengebaude (Cologne 
1965): MP. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechschen Religion, yo. 1 (Munich 1955),p. 184; F.Pfistes. 
Der Religeienkult im Altertam, vol. | (Giessen 1909}; E. Lucius, Die AnfOnge des Heligentuls in 
dhe cristchen Kirche Tabingen 1904}; H. Delahaye, Le origines cate des martyrs (Brussels 1933) 








SHB (Boon 1831), p. 207; E. Bikerman, 
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ancient Judaism (Is. 65:4; Lev. 21:1ff.; Num. 6-6ff.; 19: 11f.; Deut. 18:9ff,;26:14 
bMegillah 26b; etc.) which did, however, foster the care of ancestral graves as 
token of respect.” 


D. Pseudepigraphic Works 
The clear solid testimony of the period, both internal and extemal, does not 


report any Eretz Israel Jewish pietism attracted by a resigned martyrdom, 
de 





cloping a cult of torment and tortured saints,"* despising military and 
political measures, contemptuous of national indepe 





dence, and only praying 
for miraculous salvation from Heaven, There is no firm basis, aside from 
casuistic, arbitrary interpretations, for the various shaky views on the 
pretensions of the Hasmoneans to assume the crown of messianic redemption 
jims are not made even 





predicted for the end of days in prophetic visions. Such cl 


by their confirmed supporters and mouthpieces. Nor has any definite concrete 





evidence yet bee 





found of the rise in that period of a suffering and persecuted 





ent, glorifying a noble personage that was to deliver those 
believing in him and sentence the rest to destruction, These misconceptions 
derive from optical illusions, whereby outlines of events and manifestations 
from the Hasmonean period are supposedly discerned in certain 





pseudepigraphic works which follow superficially a scriptural pattern and h 
of the Christian Bible.” 
nple is the so-called Psalms of Solomon, all impregnated and 


been preserved on the n 
Ane 
nbellished with the style of the biblical Psalms. Out of a group of lamentations 











es of a terrible 





nd prayers come echi 
of its sins (Psalms I-Il). Its evil inhabitants, whoring and fornicating, pilla 
defile sanctities 


astrophe that befell Jerusalem because 








‘as if there were no redeemer heir," trample the altar, and 
eschew no sin, but offend more than the Gentiles (Psalm VIII). The Lord sends 


the “wicked one who smites hard,” who suddenly appears on the horizon and 








approacl 





es Jerusalem. ‘The sound of the ram’s hom proclaims slaughter and 
death,” but the “princes of the country” am 





zingly rejoice and greet him 
happily, open the gates of Jerusalem, straighten ridges for him, and decorate the 


city walls until “he entered like a father into his sons’ home safely.” All at once 








© 4 Jetemias, Heiligengraber in Jesu Umelt (Gottingen 1988) 


H.W: Surkau, Martyrien i jadischer und fruhchrisicher Zeit (Gottingen 1938), E. Lobse, 
Martyrer und Gottesknecht (Gottingen 1988); N. Brox, Zeuge und Martyrer (Musich 1961). 
‘Like V. Aptowitzer, who puts patchwork composed of picudepigraphic scraps 
pieces of talmudi legends in order to produce afictos ctucen the propa 
Hasmonean messianie pretension (represented bythe enemies of David such as Shime'Vb. Ger 
Ahitophel) and their opponents (wbo find fault with Eljah or Phinchas meaning Hasmonean 
the defendants of the House of David. See V. Apiowitzer. Partepolith der 
Hesmonderseit (Vienna 1927). Sirnge intentions and distortions were inserted into the talmudic 
tradition by su ions 3s considered also below, Chapter 8,1. 384 





‘ 





dist for 








and 











istic arbitrary interpre 
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the joy is shattered, and the jubilation turns into wailing. The “strange: 
in the impure city, annihilating 
mercilessly, leaving only wasteland, and moves the survivors westward (Psalm 





“wicked one” and “enemy” scatters killin 


XVII). The astonishing punishment was visited on the Jerusalem sin 





because they “destroyed the throne of David,” oppressed those loyal tohim and 
even usurped divine * 
groups of pietists living in the Diaspora, and wandering 


romises.”” After the holocaust there remained only 





n the desert 





as pure 


“in their innocence as lambs" and yearning for their savior.” 


Since the nineteenth century the notion has taken root that these Psalms emit 





sounds of Jewish pietist opposition to the rot in the Hasmonean kingdom, and 
the catastrophe of the Roman invasion of Pompey’s time, A careful analysis, 
however, refutes this view totally, The descriptions of the catastrophe in the 
Psalms do not accord with the circumstances and outcome of Pompey's 
campaign. Pompey entered Jerusalem not in a relaxed, festive procession, butin 
. A bloody war had taken plac 
Temple Mount had already lasted three months, Jerusalem was not destroyed at 


8 tense and inimical atmosph 





and the siege of 





the tim 





of his victory, and its population was not exiled, The poet's accusation 


condemns all Jerusalem, not just its rulers. The estion of any 





eis no patent si 
personage or event of the Hasmonean period, From the Jewish viewpoint there 
is no sense to the strange charge that the Jerusalemites “destroyed the throne of 
David," oppressed those loyal to him and usurped divine “promises.” 

The point of departure for the prevailing view was the description of the death 
of some “wicked one" in the Psalms (11 21/f.), who is likened to the dragon, falls 
ignominiously stabbed on the hills of Egypt; the corpse is not buried but drifts on 
the waves, At first glance there seems a faint re 





lance to Pompey who after 





his flight from the battlefield of Pharsalus was slain near the Egyptian coast 


(according to Plutarch, Appian, Cassius Dio and others),*' but the momentary 





impression quickly vanishes. Pompey’s body did not fall on mountains, was not 
left unburied and consigned to the waves. The epithet “drage 
explained nor can the meaning of the triumphant hurrah at the sight of his 
downfall 


A definite 


sannot be 





ccurate historical background is not provided in these Psalms, 





mysterious visions are reflected in an imaginary mirror, and the key to the 
secrets lies in Christian eschatology, which relies on scriptural verses and 
phrases. The dragon that fallson the mountains of Egypt and drifts on the waves 
according to Ezckiel’s prophecy (29:3: “The great dragon that sprawls 
within his waterways” and 32:2ff.; “intone a dirge over Pharaoh king of 
Egypt... like the dragon in the seas... and I will cast your carcass upon the 














(On the Psalms of Solomon. bibliographical notes, as well asa detailed discussion and 
see Chapter 6 below 
The testimonies are indicated in Chapter 6, n 























mountains... and the watercourses shall be filled with your [gore},""etc.). He who 
mites mightily” is the “the one who smote the peoples in wrath,” thats, the 
‘enemy king compared to ” His 


serene entrance into Jerusalem and his wild rampage are orchestrated like “a 





uucifer” in Isaiah's famous parable (Chapter 1 








king... impudent and versed in intrigue... he will have great strength but not 
ally; and 





through his own strength... by his cunning he will use deceit succes 








all magnify himself in his heart, and in tranquillity shall destroy many"*(Dan. 
8:23-25), Some resemblance appears as well to the defeat of the despot 


to Daniel, “betw ful holy mountain” (Dan. 





en the sea and the beau 





11:45). 
All these features combine in the demonic f 





ture of the Antichrist, familiar 





ings of the Church Fathers. All 





id the writ 





from the pages of the New Testament a 





these epithets and appellations—son of the sea monster and 
(Son of Dawn), the “wicked one 
to him, His arrogant conceit, his domina 


gon, Lucifer 
applied 








‘or “the stranger" and “enemy”—are 


n of the holy city and his shameful 





downfall are envisaged in the end of days and precede the redeeming victory 


The Jerusalemites cheer his coming and welcome him in a messianic procession, 








the past they despised and persecuted the true savior. Thatis why they will 
crown as king the deceitful Antichrist who will drag them to destruction. He 
came unto them “like a father to his son’s house,”*for the godless Jews are sons 


of the devil (John 8:42ff.), His defeat on the mé 





jountains of Egypt istied fast tohis| 





doings in Jerusalem (Psalm VIII) forin the Christian apocalypse Jerusalem is 





also called Sodom and Egypt (Rev. 1:8), The ridiculous picture of Jerusalem in 
i 





madness and blindness and of the evil dragon in his delusions, with all the 





accessories and hallmarks, is comprehensible only with the aid of typological 
and allegorical methods that transpose and modify the Old Testament textinthe 
spirit of the New Testament 

The odd claims of the destruction of David's throne and the expulsion of his 


followers are now explainable as the malice of those usurping the divine 





“promises.” David's throne symbolizes the kingship of the Messiah which the 


Jews conspired to destroy by ill-treating the savior. They harassed those 





believing in the descendent of David, and stole the “promises,” in Paul's word, 





destined for Abra 








according to “spirit” and faith, and not according 
ity (Rom. 4:13ff.; Gal. 3:16ff.).* Because of the sin 
toward the redeemer and his congregation they were penalized by annihilation 





to “flesh” and corpor 





The vision of Danie ap ed in n, 18 above) of Ezekiel’ 





phecy as wel 
Details are provided in Chapter 6 Seti 
These “promises” include all the blessings 
priesthood and kingship, thats, they relate tothe entire peop 
‘only the Hasmoneans i refute 






to the seed of Abraham, not jus the 
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and the destruction of their country, as is customarily claimed in the Christian 
debate with the Jews. 

The list of Jerusalem's sins, in the nightmarish vision of these Psalms, is 
merely a long-winded mixture of scriptural reproofs and preachmet 
Christian message, such as attacks against the dissembling and hypocritical 
(Psalm TV) in the style of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt, 6:2ff.; 23:2ff.), 
Salvation will be attained only by a flock of pietists, innocent as lambs (in the 
language of the Gospels; Matt. 10:16; 25:32; etc.), accustomed to present theit 
backs for blows, to fast and to pray(Ps. Sol. X2; III 8;etc.), andeven bearing the 
sign of divinity on their brows (XV 9) suggesting the indubitable sign of 
Christianity, the cross. Their morality fits the customs of the church, without the 
rit 


s of the 




















| ceremonies deviating from the archaistic picture. In conformity to the 
New Testament, essential Old Testament practical precepts are lacking in their 
religion: There is no Sabbath, no trad 
sacrificial offerings. In the Jerusalem of the future, the sanctuary has 
disappeared and all Jewish national character has evaporated. 

The artistic and conceptual world of that collection of poems suits Christ 
theology perfectly. Two opposing poles stand at its extremities: Cont 





ional holidays, no circumcision, no 








Jerusalem versus the renascent city, evil versus goodness, deceit versu 








innocence, darkness versus light, the abominable Antichrist versus the adored 
savior. A hymn glorifying the Messiah terminates the ser 
exalted figure of the son of David (Ps, Sol, XVII 21ff.), The “Lord Messi 
taught by God and not man (like the Christia she: Mark 1:22; John 8:2 
etc.) and pure of all sin (faultless like Jesus, the slaughtered lamb, according to 
Isaiah, Chapter 53; John 1:29; Heb. 4:15; etc.). His sayings are repeated by 


enting the 




















“saints” (who broadcast his proverbs and orations!) to whom miraculous 
ind “election” (in th 
redeemer heir" carries out prophecies, crowned with the glory of 
divine promises, and acquires the sanctities of God (Ps. Sol. VIII 11), thatis, the 


destined kingship, spiritual temple and priesthood, for the praying pietists 





redemption will come on the day of “grac 





ms of the 





Gospel). The 


desiring and expecting his coming 
A false Israelite mantle gave rise to delusions and they in turn produced the 


prevailing opinions on the hidden meanings, Jewish and Pharisee, of these 





poems, and theirconnection with the period of Hasmonean decline. Fortunately 








The christological epithets and titles (such asthe “redeemer het") do not fit the Hasmonean 
age at all. The House of David disappeared d riod of Persian rule (J. Liver, Toldor Bet 
Darid (Jerusalem 1959), p. 231.) and untl the de 
YYavneh sags, one i 





tof Christianity, or until the tims ofthe 
‘claimed tobe descended from it. The accusation thatthe 
House of David isnot sounded (see Chapler 6, Section B, 
Hasmonean government was deemed legitimate by the 


Hasmoneans seized what belonged 10 
inn, $3-$6) until the Middle Ags. T 
Pharisees as was the priestly crown. Th 











are no grounds for the view that they disqualified the 
Hasmoneans forthe priesthood because it was reserved exclusively for descendents of Zadok (see 
Chapter 5, n. 354), 
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many pseudepigraphic works of similar patterns and styles enveloped ina sheath 
of antiquity have survived, transparently Christian in their basic tenets, despite 
the haze concealing their origin, the elimination of the identity and name of the 
savior they exalt, and the mystery surrounding their background. Among them 
are the Odes of Solomon (sometimes attached to the Psalms of Solomon) which 
are saturated with Christian atmosphere and symbols such as the cross, the Holy 
Trinity, a deceitful Antichrist, a “divine son" who appears “in the perfection of 
his father” and saves souls from oblivion, when both cast down and exalted."* 
This example is neither isolated nor accidental, The fertile field of 
pseudepigraphic works yielded a bumper crop. The New Testament books 








already display the system, so readily discernible in the Church Fathers, of 
‘grafting scriptural verses with mendations and corruptions and even dubious 
additions in order to create ancient authority with which to support a 
strengthened faith, and increase the propaganda value. 

In this category are the works of I Enoch, in the Ethiopic version (parts of 
which are also extant in Greek) and the Slavonic. The personage of the 
righteous man of the time of the Creation—one of the forefathers of mankind, 
but not of the seed of Israel or adherent to the Jewish Tor 
disappearance from the world was ordered in an obscure manner (Gen, 5:24 





h, whose 





so that it could be viewed as rising to Heaven—' 
Christianity and 
destiny of manki 
reservations in the Jewish tradition, close to the debate with the youngchurchat 


an attraction for ¢ 








point of departure for philosophizing about the secrets 
J. That was the reason for the sharp warnings 





the time of its evolution and triumph (Genesis Rabbah XV 1, pp. 238-239in 
the J. Theodor & Ch. Albeck ed.) but that stand was forgotten in later Judaism 
and neglected. In scholarly circles many tend to ascribe the chapters of the 
Ethiopic I Enoch (while distinguishing among various of their strata) to the 
Hasmonean period, although there is disagreement on the question of their 
classification and affinity with a particular definite religious trend in Judaism. A 
cursory glance is enough to show the weakness of the conclusions and the 
method as a whole." 





the Oues of Solomon see Chapter 6, nn. 210-212 below. 
ex vols 


For further discussion 
J, Danidlou, Théolopie du Judéo-Cheistioniome (Tournai 1958), R. Harris, Testi 
2 (Cambridge 1916-1920, 

"The anthology of A. Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Ulitznim, ¥ 
contains such pseudepigraphic writings, i arranged in accordance withthe prevailing theses and 
‘dominant methods, as is E'S. Hartom, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hitzonim (Tel Aviv 1958 ff). 

1 Epale of ade 14: Eps of Barnabas 4,16, The Apostolic Fathers, (LCL), vol. 1.ed.K. Lake 
(London 1965), p. 48, 396, Irenaeus, Contra Haereses,1V 16.2, PG 7; Origen, Contra Celsam V 54, 
PG 11; Aupustine, De Civitate Det XV 23, PL AL; ibid, XVI 38: 

‘Genesis Rabbah — Midrash Bereshir Rabbah, e2. J. Theodor and Ch. Albeck (Jerusalem 
1965), See also H. Odeberg, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch (New York 1973). 

RAH. Charles, The Apocrypha and Preudepgrapha ofthe Old Testament, vol.2 

dem, The Book of Enock (London 1917); H.L- Jansen, Die Henochgestlt (C 








HIE (Tet Aviv 1937) which 












rf 1913) 
E. Sisters, 
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In a tour of the upper firmament (according to the Ethiopic version) there 
appears before Enoch the figure of the noble Messiah, the “most righteous” and 
a light unto the “righteous” and the “chosen” (XXXVIII ff.) the “son of man” 
("like a son of man” according to Dan, [7:13] as above but interpreted as a 
person), dwelling under divine protection and seated on a seat of honor hidden 
in the heavens before the creation of the world, “a light unto the nations” anda 
fountain of knowledge, his mouth producing pearls of wisdom, his identity and 
majesty obvious to the saintly (XLVI If). On theday of judgment he will judge 
and decree utter destruction for the wicked and unbelieving, for they denied “the 
Lord of the spirits and his Messiah.” His sanctuaries are suppressed, his faithful 











persecuted and killed, but they are “saved in his name” at the end when he 
‘overcomes the devil (Satan or Azazel) with his armies (LII 4ff,) and annihilates 
the sinners and offenders with his words. 

The congregation of the righteousis redeemed “and the Lord of the spirits will 
abide with them, and with that son of man they will eat 
(LXIL 14) just as the believers in Jesus of Nazareth participa 
Is (1 Cor. 10:16; Luke 22:19, plus parallels} 
resurrection (John 11:25; Rom. 6:3ff,). The history of mankind and of Isr 








nd lie down and rise 





forever and eve! 





in his mes 





ind join him in deathand 








are 
reviewed ina complicated z0olo} XX1X If.) which indicates 
that the altar in the Second Temple was impure from the outset, the flock of 
sheep (the people of Israel) were blinded, and murdered the divine messe' 
but they gave birth to innocent lambs (the young church) suffering and preyed 
upon, with a 


alsymbolism (L 














ig horn” leading them that grows into salvation on Judgement Di 
when annihilation and disgrace beset the blind (LXXXIX 72ff; XC Iff.), 
Despite the obscure details, 1. Enoch expresses the 
thoughts n isolated separatist community which assumes the 
crowns of sanctity and selection, stigmatizes and condemns the old dissenting 











he main intentionsare cl 








nd hopes of 


house of Israel, absorbs agony and blows but trusts and longs for its salvatio 





and carries the name of an exalted Messiah who abides with God and sits onhis 
honored throne in Heaven. These fundamental beliefs and facts point to the 
circles of early Christianity with the sects 

surrounding it. In this area, another special corner must be reserved for the 
Slavonic Enoch." in which the holy nativity (XXIII Iff.)is presented as the birth 


ind acti 





nd 





ns deriving from it 








Der Menschensohn om dthiopisheen Henochbuch Lod 1946) 3.7. Milk, The Books of Enoch Oxford 
78); F. Dexinger, Henochs Zehewochenapokalypse ec, (Leiden 1977); M.E. Stone, “The Book of 
Enoch and Judaism,” CBQ 40 (1978) 479M: M.A: Knibb, The Eihiopic Book of Enoch (Oxford 
1976} idem, “The Date ofthe Parables of Enoch,” NTS25 (1979): MS{L:M. Deleor, “Le LivreDes 
Paraboles D'Hénoch Ethiopien.” Estudios Bidicor 38 (1979/80): SI. The initial section 
(Chapters XXXVI) is essentially irrelevant here and consequently disregarde 
A. Vaillant, Le Livre des Secrets Hemock (Pars 1952}; Ulich Fischer, Eschatologie und 
Jenselservartang im hellentstischen Diasporapudentum (Berlin 1978), p. 37M. 
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of Melchizedek, that is, Christ in a prefiguration or previous incarnation.*” We 
shall not attempt to propose precise definitions with detailed deciphering and 
lusion was already drawn many years 








dates, In general terms, the correct con: 
ago in regard to the Ethiopic and Slavonic versions. Still, contrived and 
tortuous exegesis customarily drew from the odd scenes voices and echoes of 
Hasmonean times, even extracting the shadows of figures (the big horn was 
identified with Judas Maccabaeus or John Hyrcanus), Vain dreams emerged 
from the 








confusion 





In the close vicinity of the Ethiopic Enoch chaptets lies the world of notions, 
problems and riddles in the Twelve Testaments of the Sons of Jacob, also called 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.* At the core of its sermonizing 
orations gleams the same sublime personage, shining like the sun and sparkling 
like the stars, the miraculous redeemer, wearing the crown of the everlasting 
kingdom (of the seed of Judah) with the crown of the peerless revived priesthood 
(or the seed of Levi) without flaw or evil all unadulterated spiritually, spreading 
ind divine proverbs 
spray out of his mouth. In the end of days he bestows salvation on the righteous, 
radise and eternal life for them, destroys the devil (Beliar) 





the light of knowledge to the nations, Wisdom streams 





opens the gates of Pi 





and crushes the dragon’s head on the water." 


The ancient Israelite nation became defiled and contaminated, marked by 





hellish sins, depravity and vice, by the profanation of the Temple and its 


sanctities. Annihilation was decreed for its people, and destruction for its home 





Divine blessing and the treasures of redemption are in store only for the loyal 





remnant of the house of Jacob and for the attached Gentiles who 





e saved, for 





the company of the innocent, submissive and oppressed righteous who choose 














the “light,” despise the “darkness,” and condemn the devil's law and the errors 
© Melchizedek represents prefiguration and constitutes a prototype of Jesus Heb. 71; Mark 
236M). The Melchizedek Scroll found in the Qumran area, is also writen in the same deatly 
‘hrstlogical spire despite all the sophistic meanderings in the erroneous prevalent methods, See D. 
luster, Yahadut usMekorot ha-Natena (Tet Aviv 1979) p. 27S(L; A.R. Carmona, “La Figura 


37 (1978): T9AE: FL. Horion, The Melchisedek Traiition 
(Cambridge 1976), J.T, Milk, “Milkisedeq,”" 108 23 (1972) 9511 :idem, “4.Q Visions de “Amram, 
RB 79 (1972), 7717: 1D, Amusin, "Novyi Eschatologicheski Tekst.” VDI 3 (1967). 481; M. de 
Jonge & A.S. von der Woude, “IQ Mekhizdek,” NTS 12 (1968/66), 301; PJ, Kobelsk 
Melchizedek and Melchirela, CBQ. Monograph Series 10 (Washington D.C. 1981). 

*J.CK. Hofmann, “Ober die Enttehungszeit des Buches Henoch.” ZDMG 6 (1882): #71 
C.H, Weisse, Die Evangellenfrage (Leipg 1856), p. 212F; F. Philippi, Das Buch Henoch (Stuttgart 
168); H. Graete, Geschichte der Judem, vo 3° (1878), p. 62.0. 11; A. Vaillant, Le Lire des Secrets 








Melquisedec.” Einadior ibd 














¢ Hinoch (see 9. 62 above) 
©” RAH. Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve Pasiarcks (London 1908); idem, The Greek 
Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Pariarchs Oxford 1908). 

Th A. Kahana’s anthology (sen, $8 above) the reader can sec and judge how the commentato 
J, Ostersetzr) indulges in acrobatic exercise in order to mutilate w 








signs of Hasmonean messinism and place against them in the work itself contradictory iews and 
ven Christian interpolations 
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of his cohorts (Reuben VI 6ff.; Simeon VI Sff.; VII2; Levi VIIL3ff,; X 2ff.; XIV 
1 ff-XIX 1; Judah XXIV If; Issachar V8; Zebulon IX 8; Dan V 44; VI If. 
Naphiali V Lff.; VIII Lff.; Gad VIII 1; Asher VII 3; Joseph XIX 7ff.; Benjamin 
II18; 1X2; X 7ff.; XI 2), according to the typical concepts and beliefs of the New 
Test 

The Christian features of these “Testaments” have been clarified and stressed 








ment. 


by several researchers” but most tend to delete a certain number of verses and 
excerpts whose nature and origin in that Church are indubitable, and. 
‘pola ied in man; 
‘God assuming flesh and eating with human beings; the redeemer of nations who 





iminate 





them as int 





jons. These include ideas such as: God personi 





is truth; a virgin born of Judah wearing a garment of fine linen and bearing an 
innocent lamb; the lamb of God and the savior of the world; he will die in the 
el 
for when God appeared in the flesh they did not believe in him; they will raise 


blood of the covenant to save the nations and Israel; God will first judge Is 








their hands against the heavenly redeemer; etc." Even if we agree to accept the 





deletions and emendations, some based on variants 





nd some completely 
arbitrary, but flexible and ever 





creasing," the remaining body of material will 
suffice to display the true character and tone of the work 
This is not the place to consider the ramified problems of the “apocryphal” 


works (in Catholic terminology) or the “pseudepigraphic” ones (in Protestant 





terminology) that have been attached to the Christian Bible, here and there in 
various editions 





ind forms.” Lately these have been supplemented by the 
complicated problem of the Dead Sea Scrolls and finds of the Qumran area,’ 


R. Sinker, Testamento X11 Poerarcharum (Cambeidge 1809); A. Kayser, Dle Testamente der 
XH Puriarchen ena 1851); A. Rischl, Die Ensthang der altkatholischen Kirche! (Bona 1857), p 
I721f; M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Assen 1953), 
# "LE. Grabius, Spicllegium SS. Patrim (Oxford 1714), . 1307; F. Sehn 
Patriarchen (Halle 1884), RH. Charles, The Testaments (ee 0. 68 











pp, Die Testamente 
ve), R. Eppel, Le 
Testaments des Douse Puirlerches (Paris 1930}, M. Philonenko, Lex 
Intrpolatons Chrétiennes dex Testaments des Douse Patriarches (Paris 1960), 

'W. Elster & Chr. Burchard, Sucien zu den Teamenten der ZwAY Pariarchen (Berlin 199) 
‘A. Hultfand, Croyances messianiques des Testaments des XI Pariaches (Uppsala 1971); J, Becker, 
‘Die Testamente der rw6lfPatriarchen”.” JSHIRZ It |(Gtersioh 1974), M.de Jonge (ed), Stutles 
‘om the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarch (Missoula 1977), H.W. Hollander, Joseph as an Ethical 
Model inthe Testaments (Leiden 198 





er 
Pidtisme Jaf dans | 




















The “external books” (so defined in talmodic terminology) included in the canon of the 
Catholic Chureh (sich as the Books of the Maccabees, Ben Sira, Judith etc.) were rejected by the 
Protestants who classify them as apoctypial, The books dealt with here (Enoch, Testaments ofthe 
Twelve Patriarchs, The Psalms of Solomon. ct.) left outside the Holy Bible of the Catholics and 
Greek Orthodox) are considered preudepigraphic by the Protestants and apocryphal by the 
Catholics. The problems of canonization are dalt with i the studies listed inn. 27,andin A. Losy 
Histoire du Canon de FAncien Testament (Paris W890), E. Prevschen, Analecta (Preiburg-Leipeig 
1893) 












RR. De Vaux, L'Archéologieet les Mamusrits de la Mer Morte (London 1961); .T. Milk, Ten 
Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea (London 1959, repr. 1963); H. Stegemann, Die 
Enstehing der Qunrangemeinde (Bown 1971), 3. Danidiou, Les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte et les 
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which exhibit fe 
is, the same fields of creativity and enigmatic beliefs. Sectors and enclaves of 





tures related to and resembling the apocalyptic literature, that 


clearly Jewish tradition are discernible in these literary groups as they are in the 
New Testament and its offshoots. But derivation and influences do not 
determine the crucial intentions nor the overall meaning of the works.”* 
Through defective exegesis and perverted assumptions a Jewish apocalyptic 
literature was implanted and has been r 











ifying unrestrainedly since the 
formation of Daniel's visions on up to the canonical Christian apocalypses (that 
is, Revelation of John and Mark 13:1{f., plus parallels) with numerous branches 
and offshoots, A web of delusions has created a hostile apocalyptic pietism 
instead of a firmly Jewish one. The Book of Daniel, however, does not express 











heretical trends, does not represent a separatist sect shunning and detesting its 
heredity, but rather expresses the dreamsand desires of Hasids-Pitists suffering 
and fighting for their people and Torah. The background of the period too is 
quite clear in his visions despite the cloak of symbols and mysteries. This isin 
striking contrast to the vague, nebulous, detached and alien nature of those 
apocalyptic works that blazed paths to Christian salvation, adorned with a 
criptural stage set and covered with a camouflage of ancient Israclitishness.”? 


Origines du Christianisme (Paris 1974 E.M. Laperrousaz, Qoumrdn (Paris 1976); K.E. Grozinger 
Qumran (Darmstadt 1981}, G, Vermes, “The Estenes and History," 17S 32 (1961) 18K. A multitude 
‘of tudes and texts in Hebrew have been published (by .M. Grintz, AM. Habermann, Yigal Yadin, 
J, Licht, D, Flusser) and itis impossible to list them ber. Ofthese its worth noting Y. Vain, Megilar 
‘ha-Mikdash (Jerusalem 1977), D. Fuser, Yahadut w Aekorotha-Natzra (Tel-Aviv 1979) p. 81. 

Christian elements and signs have already been discovered in the scrolls in abundance, revealed 
by various aspects such as indicated by K. Stendahl (ed), The Scrolls andthe New Testament (Net 
York 1957); H. Kosmala, Hebrer-Essener-Christen (Leiden 1989); H. Braun, Qumran und das Newe 
Testament (Tubingen 1966); G. Klinzig, Die Umdeacung des Kuru in der Qumrangemeinde und im 
Neuen Testament (Gottingen 1971). See also 8. 6 




















ove, For the most part the scholars tend to 
atrbute these features {0 the Essenes who according 10 that same dominant view, had great 
nfluence on the formulation of Christian theology. Objecting to these prevailing opinions, Yitzhak 
(LF, Baer claims a Christian or Judeo-Chs 





ian nature for the Qumran sect and opposes the 








on with the Esienes. Earlier Teicher had made similar suggestions in a series of 








aticles, but his conclusions are too hasty and requie fundamental revision, See J.L. Teicher, “The 
Dead Sea Scrolls." JIS 25 (1951-1954); dem, VT 5 (1985): 19941; idem, “The Essenes,” Suda 
Pairistca 1, TUGAL 63 (1957): S40Ml. Y. Baer, “Serckh ba-Yabad,” Zien 29 (1964): 1ff idem, 
-esher Habakkuk w-Tekufato," Zion 4 (1969) If. Tee obvious connections between these scrolls 
and the pseudepigraphic writings, related t rather than to the true Essenes 
feflected in classical sources, have been stresed above in the Preface (nn. 9) and still require 
comprehensive thorough investigation. 

F, Lilcke, Versuch einer volgen Eseitung ix die Offenborung Johannis und die gesemte 
“apokalypische Literatur (Bonn 1832), A. Hilgented, Die fadische Apokalypuk (Jena 18ST}, HLH. 
Rowley, The Relevance af Apocalyptic (London 1963}; D.S. Russell, The Method and Message of 
Jewish Apocalyptic (London 1964), J.M. Schmidt, Die jdische Apokalyptk (Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1969), J. Schreiner Atestamentlich-fdische Apokalypik (Munich 1969), P. von der Osten Sacken, 
Die Apokalyprik im Verhilons 2u Prophete und Weiseit (Munich 1963), K. Koch, Ratlos vor der 
Apokalypik (Géterslob 1970} U.B. Maller, Mssios und Menschensohn i jdischen Apokalypen nd 
in der Offenbaring des Johannes (Gutersioh 1972); W. Schmithals, Die Apokalyprik (Gottingen 
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Storms and tribulations did not bypass the Hasmonean kingdom. The 
no lack of complaints and criticisms in regard to its rulers, its population and its 
policy. Its faults and shadows, ified, were not ignored, nor were 
internal controversy or dissension between streamsand factions, But only empty 


was 








Visions and speculative opinions created in the Hasmoncan period an 
apocalyptic pietist movement bearing a Christological message, uprooted from 


the soil of its homeland/* steeped in hatred for the masses of its people 





abominating Jerusalem and despising its Temple, belittling and distorting the 
precepts of the Torah, detesting national aspirations and worshiping a divine 
redeemer dwelling with God in a heavenly abode. 

No real historical fact or solid testimony from these generations suggests such 
an element, and no such ideology is indicated either in foreign sources (Greek 
and Latin), nor in the talmudic tradition, or even by the Church Fathers who 
ited and sanctified the Maccabees 





and spared no effort to glorify early groups 
mong the pathfinders and h 
Christianity.”* There is no justification for implanting trends and slogans of 





nd individuals worthy of being counted alds of 





extremist divergence and detachment from the mainstream of ancient Judaism, 
in Pharisee or even Essene fellowships who observed the biblical precepts 
meticulously, revered the Jerusalem Temple, were involved with their people 
nd were lauded and admired by Philo and Josephus. 





There is no solid basis in clear and firm testimony for the theses and claims 





that the Essenes completely discredited the Jerusalem or Hasmonean 


priesthood, the Temple and its rituals. The enthusiastic view of the Essenes in the 





descriptions of Philo and Josephus,” who esteemed and glorified the sancti 








1973} J. Coppens, “L’Apocalypuique,* ETL. $3( 

Beowcen the Bible and the Mishnah (Philadelphia 1981}, J.H. Charlesworth (.), The Old Testament 
voll, Apocalyptic Literature and Testaments (London 1983), 

M. Hengel, Judentum ind Hellentsmas (Tubingen 1969), p. 369; “die apokalyptischen 

CChasidim..*: idem, Jaden, Grichen sod Barbaren (Stuttgart 1976), p. 172M%; K. Miller, “Die 





10 G.W.E. Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature 








Propheten sind schlafen gegangen,” BZ, N.S 26 (1982): 17941, ibid, p. 201; “dhe asdtische 





Apokalyptk” — ete 
This apocalyptic Hasidism dispossesses authentic Jewish Hasiism, pushes aside Pharsce 
ciecles as if they were deviant, and ng the highway to the Christian message, Thus the 





ture now Full the precise fi 





tadepigraphic and apocalypt junction its authors designed i 





See Chapter 1, Section B and an. $9 above 
Philo does not atte 





te to the Exsenes the rejection of sacrifices as many commentators 
mistakenly suppose, but explains that they are so called because of their piety, for they are 
noteworthy servants of God, notin the usual ceremonial functions carried out by the priests, "ot by 
offering sacrifices of animals, but by resolving to sanctify their minds”: Quod Omens Probus Liber Sit 
XIl 754; Phil (LCL), ed. by FH. Colson, vol. IX (London 1958), p, $2, He meant to make clear 
that theic particular piety was expressed not by rituals but by spiritual exaltation and moral 
sanctification. Similarly another Philo passage on the Essenes does not indicate any divergence from 
pure, typical Jewish religiosity: Hypothetice-dpologi Pro Judaeis, ibid, p. 436ff. According 
Josephus (Ant, XVII I8ff, the Esscnes send votive offerings and perform sacrifices while keeping 

on Temple court and 

















‘various purification customs, and that & why they stay out of the 
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of Judaism, do not explain or fit a hostile sectarian apocalyptic pietism 
worshiping a Christological figure, occupied with scriptural corruptions, 
pronouncing annihilation for the Israelite masses, and decrecing destruction for 
Jerusalem and its Temple because they were consistently impure, forbidden and 
contemptible from their original construction and inception.* Defective 
methods prevailing in modern historiographic schools have contributed to the 
blackening and distortion of the im: 
visions of Daniel and the Books of the Maccabees, with its deep root in its 
ational soil and in ancestral heritage 








ge of the Jewish pietism reflected in the 


thatthe 








psrform their sacrifices by themselves. While the passage is 















Evens honored the sanctuary and did not reject the practice of sacrifices but applied certain 

reservation and strictness. Im his earlier more extensive description too (Bel, 11119.) 

presents them as Jewish pietists punctious about purification and Sabbath precepts and fa 

the Law of Moses with no deviation. Cf Bell, 178; Ant. XHI3I1. See also n, 24 above on Josephus, 
1 The Temple, the ritual, and Jerusalem asa whole are completly disqualified and defiled to 

begin with, both according tothe Qumran iteratre, ke the Temple Serol.and the psewdepigraphic 

works like the Books of Enoch, This fact itself refutes the prevailing view that these works are an 











‘apression ofan internal opposition objecting to the Hasmonean dynasty and calling for the return 
‘Ft “legitimate” priesthood (ee n. SSabove and n. 1Sin the Preface), For the works do not reflect 
hhomility 0-8 famly, dynasty oF clique or 0 8 specific set of halakhic rulings, but extreme total 
rejection of Jerusalem and its sanctuary, as they were extablhed and maintained in historical 





realty throughout the entire Second Temple petiod. 








(CHAPTER THREE 
DANIEL AND HIS THREE FRIENDS IN EXILE 


A. The Beginning of Calamity in Jehoiakim's Third Regnal Year 


The story of Daniel begins with the expedition of King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylonia, who besieged Jerusalem at the time noted, overcame King 
Jehoiakim of Judah, exiled a group of Israelite children “with some of the 
vessels of the house of God; and he brought the vessels... to the treasure house of 
his god" (Dan. 1:1f.). This sets offa series of happenings ina series of storiesand 
visions which ends in “the third year of King Cyrus of Persia (Dan. 10:1). The 
event described at the start of the book and taking place in “the third year of the 
reign of King Jehoiakim of Judah” arouses difficulties and doubts as itis not 
completely verified or properly confirmed by solid testimony either biblical or 
external. 

For II Kings counts eleven years of Jehoiachin’s 
“in his days King Nebuch 
his vassal for three years; then he tured and rebelled against him, And the Lord 
ids of the Chaldeans, and bands of the Arameans and 
bands of the Moabites and bands of the Ammonites and let them loose against 











ign (23:36) and says that 








dnezzar of Babylon 





¢ up, and Jehoiakim became 





let loose against him ba 





This chapter was published in Bet Mikra, vol 4, no, 9 (1974): 46, The traditional Hebrew 
aries are cited from Mikraot Gedolor: R--sbi, Abeabam ton Ezra, Ra-d-a-k, Ream-bacn 
ie, Nachmanides, Ra--b-ag i.e. Gersonides, Pseudo) Saadia Gaon, et. (Tel Aviv 1984); Mideask 
Daniel w-Midrash Ezra, of R. Samuel Masnuth (Serasalers 1968): Yalkur Skim’ant(New York Berlin 
1926), Don Isaac Abrabane!, Penush (Commentary on Prophets and Writings) — Sefer Ma'ayanel 
ha-Yeshuah on the Book of Daniel (Tel Aviv 1960), See also talmudic sources in Preface, 14, Of the 
‘extensive scholarly bibliography, in both commentary and research, we sal list here ( 
inn, 4-6 and 16 of Chapter 2,and in the notes below) limited select 
Critical and Exepetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, CC (Edinburgh, 1927, 
Charles, Daniel (Oxford 1929}. M.A: Beek, Das Danielbuck Leiden 1935), HLH. Rowley, Darius the 
Mede (Cardiff 1933}, idem, “The Unity of the Book of Daniel,” HUCA 23 (1950/51): 233M; J 
Linder, Commentaries in Libram Daniel (Paris 1939), C: Latey, The Book of Daniel (Dublin 198, 
HLL. Ginsberg, Saodier in Daniel (New York 1948) EJ. Young, The Prophecy of Daniel (Grand 
Rapids 1949-1966, J. Steinmana, Daniel(Pars 1950), P.G. Rinaldi Daniele (Turin-Romve 1952}; A 
Bentzen, Danie, HAT (Tabingen 1952), F- Notscher, Das Buch Daniel, “Echer Bibel” (Woraburg 
1958), ©, Pliger, Dar Buch Dani! (Gtertoh 1965). N.W. Porteous, Daniel, OTL (London 1965); E 
Bickerman, Four Sirange Books ofthe Bible (New York 1967) . Dexinger, Das Buch Daniel und seine 
Probleme (Stuttgart 1969); M. Delcor, Le Livre de Daniel Paris 1971); B.W. Jones, eas of Historyin 
the Book af Daniel (Berkeley Cal. 1972). J.CH. Lebram ““Perspektiven der gogenwirt 
Danieiforschung,” JS/'5 (1974): IfT; A. Lacocque, Le Lime de Daniel, (Neuchtel~Paris 1976), R. 
Hammer, The Book of Daniel. CBC (Cambridge 1976), 3. Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the 
Book of Danie! (Missoula Mont. 1977}, LF. Hartman & A.A. Di Lella, The Book of Daniel, AB 2 
(Garden City, N.Y. 1978); K. Koch, Das Buck Daniel (Darmtadt 19 
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Judah to destroy it... So Jehoiakim slept with his fathers; and Jehoiachin his son 
reigned in his stead” (24: 1-2,6); Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem, looted 
the Temple of its treasures, took to Babylon a large population together with 
Jehoiakim’s young heir, three months after Jehoiakim’s death and the start of 
Jehoiachin’s reign (24:8ff.). The author of that report knew nothing of 
deportations in Jehoiakim’s time, 

Even worse is the second contradiction. Contrary to the dating of the 
Babylonian invasion in Jehoiakim’s third re Jeremiah gives his oration 
in the fourth year of King Jehoiakim son of Josiah of Judah, that was the first 
year of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, 
subjection of his people, the destruct 








nal year, 











inorder tocaution and prophesy the 
mn of the country and Babylonian rule for 
jened calamity did not occur in the past 





seventy years (Jer. 25:1ff.)? The thre 





and is not happening at the present moment, but is projected into the future for 
the defiant people. And yet in “the fifth year of Jehoiakim,” a fast was 
ed to counter the evil effect of the divine decree (Jer, 36:91.) but 
ad in public, that the 
pylon shall certainly 





procla 











Jchoiakim deliberately burned the scroll that had been 





prophet had written and that 





ad warned, “the king of E 
come and destroy this land" (36:29), 

A well-known Babylonian chronicle verifies and clarfi 
contained in these chaptersof Il Kin 
just heir to the throne, Nebuchadnezzar defeated the Egyptian troops 
battle of Carchemish on the banks of 
fleeing remnants of the enemy up to the Ham: 


the basic facts 








h.? According to it, while still 
n the 








he Euphrates (605 B.C.E.), pursued the 
h region, then be 
death of his father Nabopolassar returned to Babylon and mounted the throne.* 


ause of the 








Jeremiah's oration sets the battle of Carchemish and the downfall of Egypt in 
of King Jehoiakim son of Josiah of Judah" (46:2), Ashort time 
later, according to the chronicle, in his first regnal year, Nebuchi 


the fourth ye 





dnezzar once 





more set out for the districts of Syria and Eretz Israel, subdued their rulers, and 





‘conquered and destroyed Ashkelon. He conducted expeditions to the: 
id and third 
achievements, the subjugation of Judah was accomplished th 


districts 
in his seco 








sgnal years as well. In view of the circumstance: 
though there 
Hl 
year.’ After three years of docile subjection, Jehoiakim rebelled, apparently 





isa difference of opinion as to whether it took place in his first or second rej 








This prophecy (as well as Jeremiah 29:10) contains the secret ofthe mysterious chronology, as 
becomes clear below 
DJ. Wiseman, Chronicles of Ohaldeean King 
L Eph’al, Enrziklopedia Mit 
Nebuchadnezzar"; J. Liver, EM, vo 
In Eph'als view, in is first year, and in Livers 





EM), vol. $ (1968): 7331, sv 
Jehoiakim-Jehoiachin’ 
iakim’s fifth year. A. Malamat posits 








Nebuchadnezma’s secood year and Schoiakim's sixth: Yerushalayim le-Doroveha, ed. J. Aviram 
(Gerwsalem 1968), p. 32. In his view the text “inthe third year" (Dan. 1:1) should be corrected, 
accord timated time Judaca was subjugated, to “in the sixth yea. See John Bright, 





History of lsrae! (London 1966), p. 3024 
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exploiting the temporary weakness of Babylonia whose armies had fought the 
Egyptians and suffered heavy casualties. Nebuchadnezzar did not recover 
quickly, and only embarked upon his aggressive expeditions in his sixth regnal 
year. In the seventh, he invaded Judah and besieged Jerusalem. Inthe meantime 
Jehoiakim had died, and the city was captured in the third month of Jehoiachin’s 
reign (in Adar of 597 B.C.E,). How does this fit in with the first verse in 
Daniel that describes the siege of Jerusalem, the deportation of its inhabitants 
and the plunder of its holy vessels “in the third year of the reign of King 
Jehoiakim"? 

Some very frail support appears in the report of Berossus, the Babylonian 
author and priest of the Hellenistic period, who wrotea history of Babylonia in 
the first half of the third century B,C.E. of which only fragments have survived 








In describing the devasta 





jon of Jerusalem by the Babylonian forces Josephus 
twice relies on him, first in Jewish Antiquities (X 219{f.) and second in Against 
Apion (19) 128ff. According to him, in his survey of Nabopolassar’s final days, 
Berossus reports that on the latter’s orders, his son Nebuchadnezzar heads an 
expedition against a mutinous governor in charge of Egypt and the districts of 
Coe! 


control of those areas, returns to his country because of his father’s death 10 





‘Syria and Phoenicia, gains a victory and re-cstablishes Babylonian 


assume control, orders the deportation of captives (Jews, Phoenicians, Syrians 
ind Egyptians) and their settlement in the suitable parts of Babylonia. 
Thus at first glance Berossus seems to © 








nfirm the problematic version of a 
mn of the Jews “in the third year of 





Nebuchadnezzar expedition and the depo 
the reign of King Jehoiakim" (Dan. 1:1). The Berossus excerpt cited is, however, 
basically unsound, for it is based on the mistaken premise that Babylonia 
already ruled Syria, Eretz Israel and Egypt before the battle of Carchemish, 
contrary to the reliable Babylonian chronic tion (46:2). 


n preserved 





and to Jeremiah’s o 





The Berossus excerpts are very fragmented, and may not have be: 
unadulterated. Nor is it certain whether they were known at first hand orsecond, 
perhaps through some intermediate channel like Alexander Poly 





At any rate, Josephus connects them with the destruction of Jerusalem in 
Zedekiah’s time (586 B.C.E.)and producesa chronological mix-up, either due to 


a garbled source, or in the wake of a faulty correspondence and erroncous 





In view of the above studies: Ml Kings 24:1ff:; Chron. 36:58; Jer. $3 

SM. Burstein, The Babyloniaca of Berssus (Malibu, Cal. 1978), M. Stern, Greek and Latin 
Authors on Jews and Judai, vol. 1 (Jerusalem 1974), p. SSIT; P. Schnabel, Berossos und di 
abylonsch-helenstische Literatur (Leipsig- Berlin 1923), 1. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor 
(dresiau 1875) p. 26ff 











He was a well-nown productive com y BCE. Contrary to Freadenthal, 





Schnabel believes that Josephus cites Berosss 0 ors collection, and that view is 


widely held by sch 
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conclusions? That shaky foundation cannot in any ease provide the basis fora 
solution contradictory to verified reliable testimony 

The version attributed to Eupolemus, the Jewish writer of mid-second 
century B.C.E., does not support the historical truth of the event the Book of 
Daniel begins with, despite the arguments and attempts to make use of it, Only 
isolated fragments have survived of Eupolemus’ book On the Kings of Judah, 
written in Greek. The Christian bishop and scholar Eusebius of Caesarea quotes 
‘most of them, not . but from the lost anthology of Alexander Polyhistor 
Some of them were quoted earlier by Clement of Alexandria,"' That section 
ins a mixture of vague rumors, legendary themes, chronologies, and names 





of the kings of Judah, as 

In the days of King Jonachim, asthe Jewish people sacrifice before the golden 
statue of Baal and prepare to burn Jeremiah at stake, the prophet predicts that 
with the heaped wood they will cook food for the Babylonian conquerors, and 
that 





perusal of the meager contents shows. 











hey will work as captives in digging the channels of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. Nebuchadnezzar hears of the prophecies and prepares for his 
Media, mobilizes 
Babylonian and Median troops until a mighty camp is gathered (400,000), 
naria and Galilee, Seythopolis (Bet She'an) and 
nd captures Jonachim, plunders the holy treasures 





expedition, makes a covena 





it with Astibaras king 





conquers the districts of Sa 


Gilead, seizes Jerusalem 





1d sends them to Babylonia, except the ark and the tablets which remained with 





Jeremiah, 
Eupolemus combined sundry motifs, wove a mixed tissue of stories from the 





times of Jeboiakim or Jehoiachin up to the destruction of the Temple and 


hin in the figure of ““Jonachim.” The threat to 





coupled Jehoiakim and Jehoi: 








slay Jeremiah is jumbled with the burning of his scroll.’ The author is familiar 





with Greek sources, from which it is well known (on the basis of Ctesias in 





Diodorus) that in the of Media by Cyrus, its 





ing the de 





neration prece 





























In Against Apion 





ephus prefaces the cited passage witha paraphrase on Berossus, a 





ding 
whom Nebuchadnezzar was sent by his father, burnt the Jerusalem Temple, deported its residents 

ned for seventy years until the appearance of King Cyrus of Persia. In 
= was shifted 1 after th the 





the place remained des 
Jensh Antiques he p 
Tour Daniel chapters (1-4). that i, after the conclusion of all the Nebuchadnezzar affairs, The 
‘opening date (Dan. 1:1) of these st iy disregarded, See n,29 below and also n, 83 of 
Chapter Son editions of Josephus, 

Eusebius, Pracporatio Evangetica IX 39.25; PG 21; (GCS 43,1), K, Mras ed, vo, | (Ber 
1954), A.M. Denis, Frarmenta Psesdepigraphorim Quae supersunt Graeca (Leiden 1970), p. 185; 
BZ. Wacholder, Eypolemus—A Study of Iudseo-Greck Literature (Cincinnati 1974), 

J, Freudenthal, op. cit im. 7,9. 10ST; E Schurer, Geschichte des adischen Valkes, vol. 
(Leipaig 1909), p. 474; F. Jacoby, FGH, Ill C (Leiden 1958), No. 723; N. Walter, “Fragmente 
idisch-hellenistscher Historiker." JSHRZ. vol. 1,2 (Gatersioh 1976), p. 9317 


Yehoshua Gutman, Ha-Sifrat ha-Yehuditha-Helenistit, vol. 2 (Jerusalem 1963), pp. 78 






ruction of Jerusalem and the storie 











sw comple 
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ruler was Astibaras, Astyages’ father." The concealment by Jeremiah of the ark 
fits a Jewish-Hellenistic legend, and not the talmudic tradition of Eretz Israel.'* 
The confused passage is totally devoid of any chronological framework, and it 
would be difficult to find there any signs of historical accuracy or particular 

ntiquity. There is no reason or evidence either for dating it prior to the 
of the Daniel passages, and there is no sense in trying to extract grounds or 
support for verifying the event that took place “in the third year of the reign of 
King Jehoiakim" (Dan. 1:1). 

In contrast to these disappointments and delusions in the non-biblical 
sources, there is clear scriptural authority for the baffling event that ushers inthe 
Daniel story. The last chapter of II Chronicles says: "Jehoiakim was twenty-five 
years old when he began to reign and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem, and 
he did what was evil in the sight of the Lord his God. Against him came up King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon and bound him in fetters to convey him to Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar brought some of the vessels of the House of the Lord to 
Babylon, and put them in his temple at Babylon. Now the rest of the 
Jehoiakim and his abominations which he did, and what was found against him, 
tare written in the book of the Kings of Israel and Judah; 
reigned in his stead” (36:5-8)."* 

The Septuagint and the parallel version of the Greek a 
Esdras!” as well as the Latin Vulgate say that Nebuchadnezzar took Jehoiakim 
to Babylon," But the 
does not contradict the II Kings statement that “...Jehoiakim slept with his 
fathers,” apparently in Eretz Israel, not in exile. 

The silence enveloping Jehoiakim’s fate and death in II Chronicles perhaps 





aling 

















nd Jehoiachin hisson 





ocryphal Book of 








nasoretic text does not recount his deportation; and thus 








\ F, Jacoby, FGH IIT C, No, 688 F 8; Diodorus Siculus 1134.1; 134.6; (LCL), ed. CH. 

Oldfather, vol. 1 (London 1933). 
I Macc 115 versus yShekalim VI 49e; ySotah VIII 22e;b Yoma 52; bHorayot (2a;b 

Shy; tSotah XIII 1, On the Books of Maccabees see na. 212-214 below. 

«Chronicles was apparently writen at the end of the Persian period. See B. Mazar, EM, vol. 2 
(1965): 96fF. sv. “Divrel ha-Yamim:” Sara Japhet, Emumor ve-Detot be-Sefer Divreiha-Yamim: 
Uerusalem 1977); W. Rudolph, Chronikbicher, HAT (Tobingen 1955), E.L. Curtis & A.A 
Madsen, The Books of Chronicles. ICC (Edinburgh 1910-1965), 3M. Myers, 11 Chronicles, AB 13 
(Garden City, N.Y. 1965, F. Michael, Les Livres des Chronigues (Neuchatel 1967); Th, Willi, Di 
Chronik als Austegung (Gottingen 1972 P. Welten, Geschichte und Geschichtsdarnellung i den 
‘Chronikbichern (Neukirchen-Viuyn 1973), PRR. Ackroyd, and If Chronicles (London 1973), RJ 
Coggins, The First and Second Books of the Chronicles, CBC (Cambridge 1976). 

OY Septuaginta ed. A. Rablfs(Stttgart 1950. 1 Paralipomenon 366 (-I Esdras 1 38) — xai 
Anhyaye abxdv ee Baploddva 

18" Biblia Sacra huxta Valgatam Versionem, ed. R. Weder (Stuttgart 1968) ad loc: “et vinetum 
catenis durit ia Babylonem 

That isthe view of Rudolph, Chronikbicher (seen. 16 above), 338 in cor 
1,4 above), EM, vo. 1529. The tex ofthe Syriac Peshitta (ed. London 1954, repr. of 1852 od.) 
sccords‘with the masoretic text. The text should be compared with what is said about Zedekiah in 
Jer, 39:7 and Ht Kings 25:7, 
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derives from the necessity to have the iniquitous sinful king's end accord with the 
oration of the prophet whose imprint is quite obvious in the affair, and whose 
name sometimes appears in it” For Jeremiah threatens the kingand warns him 
that rather than with a eulogy, “he shall have the burial of an ass, dragged out 
and left lying beyond the gates of Jerusalem’ (22:18f.); "He shall not have any 
{of his line] sitting on the throne of David; and his corpse shall be exposed to the 
heat by day and the frost by night” (36:30). As he is captured, chained and 
removed from his capital, Jehoiakim’s tragedy can be viewed as the beginning of 
«prophecy fulfilled and the signs of the curse being realized. While there is no 
explicit scriptural report on the circumstances of his death and degrading buri 
the on 




















ission is redressed in legends and sermons, and Jeremiah’s warning is 
substantiated. According to Josephus, Nebuchadnezzar committed murder in 
Jerusalem despite the surrender agreement, killed Johoiakim and ordered his 
end too describes his death 
in captivity and the desecration of his body.” Christian exegetes rely on the 
ancient translations and claim that he was deported to Babylonia, fulfilling there 
Jeremiah’s prophecy 

The prologue of the Book of Daniel thus accords nicely with the final chapter 
of Il Chronicles,” 


body thrown outside the city walls." A talmudic le 











Jeremiah’s prophecy evidently projects over the description 
ded over to the 
in public warnings and 
wrathful censure. He incurred the anticipated and deserved punishment for his 
and believe that “the king of Babylon shall certainly come and. 
destroy this land (Jer. 36:29) The dreadful disintegration began to occur 
without d 
approaching catastrophe did not tarry or stop. “In the third year of the reign of 
King Jehoiakim of Judah King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon came to Jerusalem 
and laid siege to it. And the Lord gave King Jehoiakim of Judah into his hand 





of the event in its two versions. Jehoiakim was humbled and h 








vengeful foe as he h 





id been previously cautions 








refusal to s 








orimpediment, according to Jeremiah’s prophecy. The beat of the 











with some of the vessels of the House of God; and he brought them to the land of 





Shinar to the house of his god” (Dan. 1:If.). The malediction promising 
destruction and death is fulfilled to the letter in Zedekiah's reign when “King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon and his whole army came against J 






Jem and 











H1Che 

Josephus (4 n. 9 above), Ant, X 96. Josephus ike the sages, connects with tis event the 
exile “in Nebuchadnezzar's seventh year” (Je. 52:28) which actually tok place in Jehoiachin’s time 
(G. Liver, EM, vol. 3523; see 9.4 above). 

Leviticus Rabbah XIX 6 Midrash Vs-Yikra Rabbah, M, Margliot ed. (Jerusalem 195341); 
Seder Olam Rabbah 25 (B, Ratner ed. New York 1966), p. 1H0f+Ra-shi and Rea-da-k on 1 Chron, 
36;s2e 9, 1 above 

lecome, Commentaria im Jeremiam 22: 18-19, PL 24 

The same chapter of Chronicles provided the cornerstone forthe chronological framework of 
the Dasiel chapters, as will become clear below 

‘Abo Jer. 259, ete 
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laid siege to it” (Jer. 39:1). The transparent stylistic parallelism in the two 
reports in which Jeremiah's prophecy is realized step by step points up the fixed 
order in the course of events and the continuity in the implementation of the 
divine decree. The beginnii 
its final results at the time of the destruction of the Temple: the sie 
Jerusalem, the downfall of the kingdom, the deportation of its sons and the 
pillage of its sacred vessels 

There still remains the question of why the sad event with which the Book of 
Daniel opens should have occurred “in the third year of the reign: of K 








g of the calamity in Jehoiakim’s reign already signals 











Jehoiakim.” For that dateis not confirmed by any external chronology and does 





not accord with Jeremiah’s prophecy which equates Jehoiakim’s fourth regnal 





year with “the first year of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon’ (Jer. 25:1). This 
question has perplexed, troubled and preoccupied commenti 
mma, erases the troublesome date and 





antiquity. Josephus avoids the dil 





removes the obstacle in a harmonistic arbitrary chronological method. In 
Jehoiakim’s fourth regnal year Nebuchadnezzar conquered Syria up to 


Pelusium, but excluding Judah;” in Jehoiakim’s eighth regnal year Jerusalem 





‘was captured by the Babylonian king. Three years later Jehoiakim rebelled, and 
Jeremiah’s propehcy was fulfilled with his death.* The start of the Book of 
in Josephus who eliminates and conceals the difficult date of 





Daniel is missin 





that event in Jehoiakim’s time to move it to after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the great calamity.” 

In the Jewish tradition the most common method is that of Seder Olam 
Rabbah (25). On that basis R-a-sh-iteaches as does the Midrash Danie!" that the 
time “tin the third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim" refers not to his third 
regn: 
4 vassal to him for three years and turned and rebelled against him (II Kings 
24:1) for thr 
year of Nebuchadnezzar.” Abraha 
that Nebuchadnezzar's task was only begun in the third yes 
the fourth: “In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim... Nebuchadnezzar came 








year but “the third year of his rebellion, for it is stated the Jehoiakim was 


years and in the third year hecame up tohim and it was the eighth 





and notes 





n Ibn Ezra rejects that explanatio 








ind completed in 





8 Jer, SOME; HE Kings 25:1 

Ant. X 84{f:sce . Dabove. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim's reign, King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon defeats the Egyptians at the battle of Carchemish (Jer. 462), conquers Syria (as pet 
Deronsus) up to the Egyptian border (Pelusium), but not Judah, according 10 the chronology 





explained, 
nt, X B8{F. That was when Jeremiah prophecy on the defilement of Jeboiakim’s body was 

fulfiled, and three thousand people were exiled (Jer. 52:28) among them the prophet Exch 
Ant. X I86iT, Following the destruction of Jerusalem and the murder of Gedalyahu (586 

IC.E), Daniel and his companions were among those exiled. See n.9 above and n, 137 below 








Ratner ed, p. 110 (op. eit. inn. 22). 
On Dan. 1, See also R-ash-’s commentary on bMegillah 11b; Yathut Shimon 
24 (mark 248), etc; seen. 1 above 





Kings 
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to him and besieged Jerusalem, and took it at the beginning of the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim... which was Nebuchadnezzar’s first year,” etc, On the other hand, 
according to Levi b. Gershon (R-i-I-b-a-g) “in the third year” isat the end of the 
third and start of the fourth: “In the third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim, 
means after three years of Jehoiakim’s reign had passed and the fourth yea 











began, for so it is written in the book of Jeremiah that the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim is the first year of Nebuchadnezzar." Don Isaac Abrabanel supplies 
similar explanation: “For upon the completion of three years of Jehoiakim 

reign, at the start of the fourth year, whi 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign according to Jeremiah, he went up to Jerusalem a 
God g3 
Babylonia in chains as mentioned in Chronicles.” 


h was the first’ year of 
d 
fe Jehoiakim into his hand as mentioned here, and took him to 











Among the Church Fathers and their disciples concemed with the visions of 
Daniel and their mysteries, this problem was never elucidated; in fact it wa 


further confused as they did not properly distinguish between Jehoiakim and 








Jehoiachin’* sometimes merging the two into one figure, Due to the complete 


), 






achin and Zedekia 





confusion of the kings’ names (Jehoiakim. 





Hippolytus Romanus identifies Jehoiakim's three years with Jehoiachin’s thre 





months’ reign before being captured and deported to'Babylonia.” A related 
notion flickered much later in the mind of a Catholic scholar, Paul Riessler, who 
proposed amending the text so that the event took place “i 


the reign of King Jehoiachin” rather than in “the third 


the third month of 
F of the reign of King 
Jehoiakim” on the assumption that the wording had been garbled by the 
copyists.”” This stran, 











© solution remained unique, but there has been no lack of 





astounding inventions, which cannot be specified here. For the most pi 


Christian exegetes from the Middle Ages on have utilized Jewish tradition a 





drawn from it its methods in order to solve the difficulty.” The n 
defenders of the orthodox faith and the partisans of the authenticity of the 
Daniel prophecies have had recourse to Josephus and Greek sources, the ancient 


od 





Tn Ezra and R-a-La-g on Dan. 1:1, according to Mikraot Ges 


Sefer Ma’ayanet ha-Yeshuah V 1 (oe 0.1) 





ee nL 








™ ‘The confusion of the two, already discernible in Eupolemus (sce above nn, 10-12), is 


integrated into the Septuagint (II Kings 246-8) and becomes rooted in the Church Fathers, 
apparently asa result as wel of the mistake in the gospel genealogical list according to Matthew 1:11 
E. Klosterman, Dar Marthiusevangelim (Tubingen 1971), ad loc; K. Aland (ed.), Synopsis 


‘QuartiorEvangeliorum? (Suttgart 1965). p58. 





Hippolytus ad. loc.,ed. M. Lefevre, Commentaire sur Daniel (Paris 1987);idem, (GCS 1) 
GN. Bonwesch & H. Achelis (Leipzig 1937): Jerome, PL 25, Commentaria in Daniclem 1:1 
Theodoretus, Commentarius in Visiones Danilis Propketae, PG 81, ad. loc 
Hippoiytus in the excerpt noted above (a. 35). 
. Riesler, Des Buck Daniel (Viesna 1902), p. XII 
Albertus Magnus, Opera, vol. § (Lyons 1651); Nicolaus Lyranus, Biblia Sacra, vol, 4 (Venice 
1688}, Cornelius « Lapide, Commentaria in Quartuor Prophetas Matores (Pars 1622), ln Danielem ad 
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works of Berossus and Eupolemus, as well as the Babylonian chronicle 





version.” Howeve 
the waves of criticism and bridge the gap between the salient contradictions. 
The validity of the prevalent explanations was totally undermined in the 
course of time, for itis not possible to view Jehoiakim’s third regnal year as the 
third year of his rebellion, or as the start of his fourth regnal year, or as the start 
of Nebuchadnezzar's expedition which achieved its goal in the fourth yes 
‘Consequently conservative schools of thought have proffered the thesis that the 
uring 
regnal years were employed in the ancient East.* The first (antedating) system 
y) both to the 
outgoing king and to his successor, The second (postdating) system relates the 
nofthe 





all their exhausting assiduous labor did not help to repulse 





problem is the result of different counts, as two different systems of 








relates the year of the change of rule (up to New Year's L 


transitional year only to the outgoing king, and subtracts it from the 





incoming one.*! Those favoring this latter thesis claim that the time in the Book 
‘of Daniel is set according to the second system, and does not contradict the one 
in the Book of Jeremiah which is figured according to the first 
F of the reign of 
im" (Dan. 1:1) which was also “the fourth of King Jehoiakim. 





Nebuchadnezzar's invasion thus took place “in the third y 
King Jeho 
that is the first year of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon” (Jer. 25:1). A careful 
‘ion, however, immediately shows the weakness of the proposed 








exami 





asonability. In the later generations of the 
Kingdom of Judah, the second system was applied, in the opinion prevailing 
among students of biblical chronology.” Why the Book of Jeremiah returns to 
the discarded system is incomprehensible. It is even more astonishing that the 
h which was his 


solution, despite its ostensible 

















author of Daniel departed from the prophecy of Jeremi 
inspiration.” 

Contrary to the guardians of tradition, the proponents of the critical 

1. Che. Harenbers, Aufklirang des Buchs Danie! (Blankeaburg 1773); C.F: Kel, Balicher 

Commentariber den Propheten Daniel Left 868, Fabre Enview, Le Lire du Prope Daniel 
(Paris 1885); EB. Dosey, Daniel the Prophet (Oxford 1864), . Knabenbauer, Conmeniarte a 
Danilem Prophctam (Pas 1891; B, Alok, "Die Gadche Chronik und dc Helge Schit 
ZO. 8 (1927. 3851; J.T. Nes, “Note su a Date de la sujtion de Joingim par Nabuchodonose.” 
£R861 (1954). 38710 ;G. Larson, "When Did the Babylonian Captivity Begin?” JTS. 181967) 
aim 

2 B.D. Wilton, tudes ie he Book of Done (New York 1917) p. 6013. Linder, Commentariat 
dn Libram Danlel Geen. above) ad. lo; .G. Roald, Daniele Se a. 1), £1. Young, The Prophecy 
OY Daniel cen. 1, DJ Weertan eal, Notes en Some Problems inthe Book: of Daniel (London 
1965) p. 6 

«Thats, hs it regal years counted only rom: 
However some scholars suggest another possible reason forthe different count that there were Wo 
systems, the year beginning in Tishriby one, and in Nisan by the other. See,¢g- E.R. The, The 
Npsteriout Numbers ofthe Hebrew Kings (Exeter 1966), p. 16,192 

2 Tadmor,“Khronologia,” EM, vol. 4 (1962: 268 

4 is obvious dependence on Jeremiah has aleady been stressed and willbe Fully elucidated 
telow 

















new year after his accession the throne. 
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rationalistic approach as usual find the deviant puzzling date to be merely a 
symptomatic error which, like other flaws and mistakes,“‘is characteristic of the 
incomplete information and vague historical elements in the Daniel legends.** 
On that basis many scholars have come to believe that the perplexing date is the 








outcome of a forced combination by the author who joined the three years of 
submission of the rebellious Jehoiakim (as per II Kings, Chap. 24) with the 
reaction of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of Judah (as per I Chron., Chap. 36) 
and concludes from this that Jehoiakim’s punishment and captivity took place 
‘in the third year of the rei * (Dan, 1:1). This view has 
now been adopted even among Catholic scholars.** Otto Ploger of Germany has 





even gone so far as to speculate that “in the third year” was set according toa 
triple stereotypical pattern that recurs in those events, and not merely because of 


Jehoiakim’s three years of subjugation.” Hasty exaggerated criticism has led 








exegetes toan illogical conclusion, Even if we agree to impute mistakes and foll 





defective understanding and illiterate juggling to the poor stupid author of the 
Daniel chapters,” there is still no answer to the 


he disregarded the overt suitable chr. 





ain question: How was it tha 








nology in Jeremiah’s oration upon which 
inable hypoth: 
The twists and turns of many exegetical and scholarly schools yielded little, 


his visions were based, and preferred unsus al combination? 





and did nothing to help decipher the riddle, for it was not considered in organic 
relation to the chronological substructu 





peculiar to the Daniel chapters and 
bound to its philosophy. A careful examination reveals that the date given at the 


‘outset marks the point of departure of a hidden inclusive path defining the 





histori 





I eras in the work and tracing its events, in legends and visions, toward 
the expected end, The 





third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim" began the 








Such as mistakes in connection with Nebuchadnezzat’sson Belsh 
Darius the Mede (Chapter 6), 


wzat (Dan. Chapter $) and 








GEE. Griesinger, Newe Ansich der Aufiez tm Bucke Daniel (Stuttgart 1818),p. 381; F.C 
Rosenmiller, Scholia i Vetus Testamentum., Pars Decim, Daniel (Leipzig 1832), a4. loc 

=F. Bleck, “Ueber V tind Zweck des Buches Daniel.” Theologiche Zeitschrift, Berin,3 
(1822: 283; C.v, Lengerke, Das Buch Daniel (Knigsberg 1835), ad. loc. F- Mitr, Das Buch Daniel 
(Leipzig 1850); A.A. Bevan, Short Commentary om te Book of Daniel (Cambridge 1892); K. Mat, 
Das Buch Daniel (Tubingen & Leipeig 1901), F.W. Farrar, The Book of Donel (London 1904) J.A 
Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (seen. 1 above), RLH. Charles, Daniel (se n. 1 above), ad lo 
Bernfeld, “Danie,” BY, vol. $ (Bertin 1930): 765. 

“The idea for that tortuous combination came from the explanations ofthe Jewish tradition 
(Seder Olam Rabbah, Rashi et.) menti 

M. Deleor, Le Livre de Daniel (se 0.1 above) ad 

© 0, Ploger, Dar Buch Danie! (sce. 1 bone), ad loc 

HLL. Ginsberg, “Daniel,” EM, vol. 2 (1965): 689; “The legendary pictures and mud 
ology (besides what was said above about Belshazzar and Darius the Mede, the exile in 
akim’s third regnal yea stated in Daniel :1 docs not accord with history) show that the stories 
in the frst part could not be historical 
inherent logic and notional complex of 
the Ginsberg system (HLL Gin 


























not only the chronology that is muddled but also the 
whole work, when t is disassembled and dismembered in 
erg, Staies in Daniel) and i the systems of many other scholars, 
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seventy years of subjection and also the “seventy weeks” of years (Dan. 9:24)in 
order to fulfill Jeremiah’s prophecy (25:12; 29:10) described below, and the 
destiny of redemption. Talmudic tradition already explained in principle, 
though not with complete accuracy, the meaning of the count starting with 
Jehoiakim's surrender, in “the third year,” and ending after the downfall of 
Babylonia,’ for “in the first year of Darius son of Ahasuerus of Median 
nt" (Dan, 9:1) the seventy years ended, but the secret of the “seventy 
weeks" of years was not properly revealed. The root of the hidden calculation 








became clear slowly to a few Christian commentators, in the wake of modern 
scholarship, but its gradi ed 
In mid-seventeenth century the English archbishop, James Ussher, noted that 


ek 








I disclosure ceased and was not compl 





the schematic arithmetical pattern of the seventy years corresponds to theactual 
chronology from Nebuchadnezzar’s ascent to the throne in Jehoiakim’s fourth 
until the defeat of Babylonia by the armies of the Medes and 
s.°® A further contribution was made somewha 


regnal 
Persi 








terin England by John 





Marsham, who revived forgotten opinions of antiquity,” refuted the 
ion of the “seventy weeks” of years which to his mind 
of the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus and his camp, but 
figured them in complicated combinations rather than in 


Christological interpret 





end with the dedica 





sequence." Another 





step forward was 
Hardouin, in France, who published his logical method whereby 





Ken at the start of the eighteenth century by the Jesuit 
scholar, J 





the “third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim"is the start not justof the seventy 
years up to the Return to Zion, but also of the “seventy weeks” of yearsupto the 
time of the Hasmonean Revolt.” That well formulated thesis blazed a traillin the 
right direction, and Johann Gottfried Eichhorn based his revised version on it, 
but the thesis had few supporters. Its limited reverberations diminished and 
weakened greatly in the course of time. In contrast to the majority who negated 


and ignored it, few and sporadic voices were raised in favor of these explanations 





which merged and changed and they made little progress toward an acceptable 


solution, even withdrawing further from one because of a hesitant approach and 





garbling muddles.®” Consequently there was no proper elucidation of the date 





‘Megillah 11b-12s; Seder Olam Rabbak 28, Ratner ed. (sce 9, 22 above), 128 

J, Ussher (Usterius) The Annals of the Worl (London 1658), p. 10. 

(0, Julius Hilarianus, Chronolopia, PL 13, col. 1103/8 

J. Marsham, Chronicus Canon (London 1672), p. S68. 

J, Harduinss (Hardouin), Chronotogia Vetere Testament (Paris 1700), pp. 108, 186: A 
CCalmet, Commentaire Lineral su tou les Livres de PAncen et du Nouveau Testament vol. 6 (Paris 
1726), . 614 

1G. Eichhorn, Aligemeine Bibliothek dr Biblschen Literatur, vol. 3(Leipzig 1790), p. 761. 
lem, Die Hebrélschen Propheten, vol. 3 (GAtingen 1819), p. 464 

C. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 Jahrwochen des Propheten Daniel (Gottingen 1839), 
1141s F Frail, Die Exegese der sebsig Wochen Daniels Graz 1883; Cv. Lengerke, Das Buck Danie! 
(Gee n, 46 above), ad loc; G. Behrmaan, Das Buck Daniel, HKAT (Gottingen 1894), M. Thilo, Die 
‘Chranologie des Danielbuches (Bonn 1926}, NW. Porteous, Daniel (see n. 1 above), ad loc. 
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which is actually based on a solid considered pattern, and is not the result of 
error, negligence, or arbitrarity. It will be easily understood if we link it to the 





main overall count that is discernible throughout its essence and basic purposes, 
in the breadth of its horizons and depth of its philosophical significance. 

The timing given at the start of the Book of Daniel provides the edge of the 
chronological net that envelops and unifies all the chapters and rings of that 
tistic work. The same time calculation isinherent in the eras of the destruction 
nd the redemption; in the moments of finality and expiation. The root is 
planted in the recesses of classical prophecy, but the trunk branches out and 
encompasses the period of Antiochus Epiphanes’ decrees and the Hasmonean 
Revolt. “In the fourth year of King Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah, 
that was the first year of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon,” Jeremiah 
proclaims calamity and desolation on Jerusalem, surrender, 

















nd the subjugation 





of the nations to the kingdom of Babylonia, until it cracks and coll 





pses at the 
appointed time: “I will send and take all the families of the north... and King 


Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, my servant, and will bring them against this land 








and against its inhabit those nations round about, and will 





nts and against a 
utterly destroy them, and make them a desolation, and an object of hissing, and 





ruins for 





I time... And this whole land shall be a ruin and a desolation; and 








those nations sh: 
are over, I will punish the king of Babylon and that r 
the land of the Chaldeans for their sins, and I will make it a desolation for all 
time" (Jer. 25:1-12). During the downfall of Babylonia the light of salvation 





I serve the king of Babylon seventy years. When seventy years 
tion, says the Lord, and 











shine on the Jews in exile: “When seventy years of Babylon 

are over, | will take note of you, and fulfill to you my promise of favor, to bring 

you back to this place” (Jer. 29:10). | 
The date at the beginning of the Book of Daniel does not conflict, but rather 






accords with the prophecy cited, if only its intention is clarified in view of the 
principles of the chronology adopted and its logical implication 





Nebuchadnezzar conquers and subdues Jerusalem “in the third year of the r 





of King Jehoiakim of Judah" because it wast 
of Is 
first y 





en that the independent kingdom 


ael came to an end. “In the fourth year of King Jehoiakim.., that was the 








of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon,” the calculation of the seve 





years’ era of Babylonian rule had already begun, precisely accordingto Jeremiah's 





oration (25:1). Nebuchadnezzar’s assault on Judah and Jerusalem therefore 
precedes his first year as king and sovereignty in the sacred city, in order to 
‘complete seventy years by the time of the Return to Zion, and properly separate 





" W. Ruxllph, Jeremia, HAT (Tubingen 1958, ad loc; PR. Ackroyd, “The “Seventy Year’ 
Period,” JNES, 17 (1958) 231; R. Borger, “An Additional Remark,” JNES 18(1989):74;,. Bright, | 
Jeremiah, AB 21 (New York 1965),adloe.: Ch. Wolff, Jeremia im Frakjudentum und Urchrsientum 
(Berlin 1976), p. 1004 
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the fixed eras of kingships.” That count is anchored in the central purposes of 
the entire book, feeds on its firm belief in the veracity of the prophecy, and is 
supported by the jcal system that assigns the transitional 
year to the outgoing king and subtracts it from the incoming reign.’ 
Nebuchadnezzar already bears the title of “King of Babylon” in the “third year” 
of Jehoiakim’s reign because of his presumed status in his homeland, but his 
‘government does not yet control the Israelite nation.*' tis nota splendid capital 
in the heartland of a great power, nor extensive territory, but hegemony in Judah 
‘and Jerusalem, the center of the world, that bestows cosmic sovereignty upon 
Babylonia, designated by the Creator to subjugate and rule with force until its 
end at the appointed time. 

Between Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion “in the third year of the reign of King 
Jehoiakim" and the collapse of Babylonian sovereignty, heralding the Israclite 
renascence in the days of the Return to Zion, lay seventy years, The count begins 
“in the fourth year of King Jehoiakim... that was the first of King 
Nebuchadnezzar" (Jer. 25:1) and ends with the downfall of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
son Belshazzar (Dan. 5:30), the defeat of Babylonia and the rise of Darius the 
Mede (Dan, 6:1). The calamity of the destruction is realized in entirety, as stated 








sustomary chronolog 


























in Jeremiah's oration, when Jerusalem is ruined and its Temple burned, in the 
eleventh year of King Zedekiah.* The period decreed for the Babylonian 
government is divided in the count into two continuous stages. The first is 
defined in the list concluding II Chronicles, that the Book of Daniel obviously 
relies on, which gives details of the kings of Judah from Jehoiakim’s fourth year 
up to the destruction of Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s reign.” The curse of 











ns abandoned 






ation is fulfilled in the second stage, and Jerusalem ren 


years according to Danie!’s vision which states “seven weeks” of 








of 1 Chron. and 


‘A similar interpretation on the seventy years is already indicated at 
Ezra 1:1, though the basis and specification of the calculation is not piven there. Cf in 
Zechatiah 1:12. 

The method cited above is not wsefbl for finding the root 
‘and the Daniel chapters but rather the basic common pattern. 

"The author's knowledge of Babylonian history snot sulficiently precise. Nebuchadnezzar did 
not become king before Jehoiakim’s fourth year, but, as noted above, afer the batle of Carchemish 
fand the death of his father, Nabopolassar, according to the Babtonian Chronicle. However the 
epithet “king of Babylonia,” used before it applied, might be explained by his later status already 
predicted in Jeremiah’s prophecy 

© Kings 25:2; Il Chron. 3611s Jer. 3:1 

‘© Eight years were left to Jehoiakima truncated yearo Jehoiachin (three monthsand ten days) 
and eleven to Zedekiah. Apparently because ofthe text which sets Jehoiachin's exile “atthe tum of 
the year” (Il Chron. 36:10), thats, indicates “evidently the star of the new year” (H. Tadmor, EM, 
‘ol 4: 276; see n. 42 above), a whole year was credited to Jehoiachin, making up the twenty, but 
iccording tothe other version in Il Kings (245. )he was taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar “inthe 
eighth year of his reign” (24:12) and Jerusalem was destroyed in Nebuchadnezzar nineteenth 
regnal year (253. 





1 differences between Jeremiah 
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years (9:25) for the same period.** The 
total of sixty-nine. Babylonia was thus defeated in 





rget of the two stages, twenty years 
plus forty-nine, produces 
the seventieth year, when its throne was seized by L 
regnal year constitutes a bridge and transition to the Return of Zion. 
niah’s prophecy was accomplished. Babylonian sovereignty came to an 








ius the Mede whose single 








end seventy years after Nebuchadnezzar invaded Judah and Jerusalem ‘in the 
first year of Darius son of Ahasuerus of Median descent" (Dan. 9:1) when 
Babylonia d. Nebuchadnezzar’s son Belshazzar was killed, but the 
yearned for salvation did not yet appear to the Israelite exiles, On the threshold 
Of the Return to Zion, the angel of God reveals to Daniel the latent meaning and. 


s defe 





hidden secret of thi rely seventy years of exile and 





prophecy: Not m 








Babylonian rule are inflicted on Israel, but the distressed nation being punished 
thy 


period of “seventy weeks” of years, that is, 490 years.** At the conclusion of the 





for its sins is sentenced to subjection to despotic foreign empires for a | 





eras of pagan maleficent governments there is a danger of annihilation and a 
cruel foe (Antiochus Epiphanes) pollutes the holy Temple, The light of perfect 


the end of the horrors of frightful wretchedness, and. 





redemption will shine 





d its warriors.® 





persecutions by the Hellenistic empire 











‘From the issuance of the word” at the destruction of the Temple ($86 B.C.E.) until “an 
anointed leader." that is, osha. Jehoradsk who appears fllowing the Retum to Zion (S38 BCE), 
Ifthe period is inclusive of both years cited, t adds up to forty-nine 

According to this a priori formula that always figures whole years, seventy years elapsed 
between Nebuchadnezzar's accession to the throne (605 B.C.E.) after the battle of Carchemish in 
Jehoiakim's fourth regnal year (Jer. 462)and the beginning ofthe Return to Zion (538 B,C.E.), The 
‘count is based on actual chronology and corresponds tot approximately but not perfectly, because 





' whole year credited to Jehoia! ‘because the personality of Darius the Mede (ts 
‘below in Chapter 4, nn. 35-40) and his single regnal year are not based on historical facts 
sel suggests the calculation: “Darts the Mede 











but inserted for ideological reasons. The 

rectived the kingdom, being about sisty-two years old” (Daniel 6:1) so that he was born sity-two 

Years before the fall of Babylon or eight years after Nebuchadnezzar’ invasion "in the third year" 

(1) of Jehoiakim, Jewish tradition already understood very well thatthe age noted points 19a 

particular end; "The day Nebuchadnezzar entered the sanctuary in the days of Jehoiachin 

{namely Darius the Mede) was bora” (Seder Olam Rabbah, 28, p. 128 inthe Ratner ed. — see 0, 22 
d of 











above), but by this interpretation (an. 30-31 above) Nebuchadnerzar invaded at the e 








Jeboiakims reign (“in the third year” of his rebellion) and took Jerusalem already in the reign of 
Jehoiachin 
1+ The count includes snty-wo “weeks” (ol years) in addition tothe inital seven up to the time 





est Onias II, who was deposed and murdered 
Under the Hellenizers" government a inthe Holy City and Temple wntilthe 
end of torments and the dawn of redemption. Sixty-two weeks (Dan. 9:25) correspond eractly t0 
analogous sixty-two years (Dan, 6:1) of Darius the Mede. 


when an “anointed” is “cut off”, that is, High 
a iast week of calamit 











Transparent references to Hellenistic hegemony and the coercive decrees of Antiochus 
Epiphanes are discernible in Chapters 7-12. The Greek kingdom figures clearly: 8:21 fT; 10:20, Is 
defeat ends the chain ofthe four subjugating kingdoms (Babylonia, Media, Persia and Greece)at the 
end ofthe days of wrath 
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B. Shades of Destruction and Exile 


The exact chronological pattern embracing the Daniel chapters from 
beginning to end is not a purely arithmetic, abstract and external framework, It 
fixes the skeleton and columns of the principal ideological concept that sparkles 
and throbs throughout the entire work which was born of the faith and 
philosophy of partisans of the Torah and its warriors against Hellenistic 
despotism." This theoretical method, well-constructed and considered in all 
branches, classifies and dresses the stones of history in accordance with its own 
purposes and measures the order of time in accordance with its aims. Itis 
supported on the pedestal of sacred prophecy and backed by the lists in IT 


Chronicles. It draws on the pearls of hidden popular folk tradition, and directs 





the course of events toward the final confrontation in the Hasmonean Revolt 
In this dominant perspective, the intentions, sense and symbolism reflecting the 
period of the destruction of the Temple and Babylonian exile iscomprehensible, 
it being drawn in thin deli 
memories and wondrous legends. These typical features are already well 





te lines into which are entwined splinters of 


imprinted even in the body of Chapter I of the Book of Daniel. 

“In the third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim™ (Dan. 1:1) the great 
calamity began to evolve, inflicting upon Israel servitude, loss of independence 
the ruin of its homeland, the dispersion of its people in foreign parts, and the 
sovereignty of pagan empires in the holy city and heart of the universe, The 
Return to Zion does not completely heal the nation’s wounds nor bear with it the 
message of glorious redemption with all its lofty purposes. The path of torment 
and agony extends up to the ultimate distress of Antiochus Epiphanes' terrible 
deeds, until salvation in the Hasmonean Revolt. The date at the beginning of the 
book marks the start of the era of wrath and atonement and at its end the grace 
of God is in the offing. The prophecy of Jeremiah, which encompassed not only 
the secret of partial renascence in the wake of the Babylonian downfall seventy 
rs hence but also the intimations of the absolute magnificent end afier 
eventy weeks” of years is realized. That is why the event that takes place “in 
the third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim” introduces and determines the 









yet 








ature, timing and outcome of that decreed, inevitable historical course of 
events. In order to point up and emphasize that basic outlook forcefully, the 


For details ofthe overall count see Chapter 4, n. 13 below. 


The book of Daniel provides no support for the view that posts a rift between passive, 

religious Hasidism and the rebel fighting camp adhering tothe Hasmoneans. For objections that 
View see Chapter 2, Section B above, and Chapter 4, nn. $, 77 below 

The actual Revolt is reflected only dimly (Dan. 7-21; 11:34), but the atmosphere of the 

ers throughout as indicated in the picture of the stone (Israel) 











persecutions and uprising 
shattering the statue representing the pagan kingdom (2-44) The Revoltis not stressed because the 
chapters were writen at its start whea the persecutions and instances of martyrdom sill persisted 
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declining moments of the kingdom in Jerusalem were deleted, the death throes 
mentioned, the failure and shame of 
Jehoiachin’s and Zedekiah’s days were concealed,” the mass deportations and 





of Jewish independence were no 


blows of the foe were ignored, the demolition of Jerusalem and burning of the 
Temple were completely omitted,” 

The dilution and truncation of the historic picture, the bizarre choice of facts, 
the omission of crucial personages and events, as much as the enigmatic unusual 


chronology, are not the result of oblivion, errors, or ignorance due to the 








ssage of generations, but the resul 





of the observation, viewpoint and purpose 
of @ spectator, philosopher and author living at the time of the Hasmonean 





folt. At the beginning of the story, the shadow of the catastrophe already 
seems to be reflected in miniature. Jerusalem was taken and the Jewish king was 
led, The 
ies the era of 





captive, the Jews were exiled and the holy vessels plundered and det 
event “in the third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim” that initi 
servitude 








nd dispersion is indeed based on Il Chronicles (36:5-8), but is 


depicted according to the pattem of Jeremiah’s oration as the start of the 





destruction. Then “King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon came to Jerusalem and 
laid siege to it” (Dan. 1:1), for in the last days of 
iction “King Nebuchadi 
9 it” (Jer. 39:1),? in order to fulfill the 





e Temple too and before the 


complete destr ezzar of Babylon and his whole 





came to Jerusalem and laid siegs 





prophecy that the “king of Babylon shall certainly come and destroy this land” 


(er, 36:29), Coordinated te: 





ninological parallelism thereafter describes 





Antiochus Epiphanes' invasion of Jerusalem, and the doings of his troops there 





And the army of a leader that is to come shall destroy the city and the 


netuary” (Dan, 9:26). From Jeremiah’s oration and Nebuchadnezzar's 





vasion to the end of “seventy weeks" of years and the defeat of Greek 
hegemony disaster was recun 

The real history of the perio 
wrapped in a mist because of the ideological symbolism and artistic fabric, The 








of the destruction of Jerusalem is diluted and 
n the dark 


common people as a whole vanish supposedly to hide somewhe 





backgound, The victims of the tragedy evaporate and melt away outside the lines 


Tair names and those oftheir descendants are not mentioned. Even the fate of Jehoiakim i 





completely ignored 
Tee author omits the central events for other than purely artistic reasons. If be intended to 
maintain an integrated picture and not stray fe sof Daniel and his group, he could ha 
my episodes, asin Ezekiels orations (33:21; 40:1ff,)on the basis of 














ors apread by displaced perwons and refuges 

See also Jer. 32:4; It Kings 25:1 
* That is, mows leader heading his army is Antiochus Epiphanes who destroys “the 
tity and the sanctuary” who sows destruction like Nebuchadnezzar, defile a temple with his 
abomination until the end ofthe war" when atthe end of 
ured down (Dan. 9:26-27) upon tis 














aty weeks 
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of sight. A small cast appearson the stage: Daniel and his friends confronting the 
pagan kingdom and its servitors. Consequently cryptic language is required and 
applied to the Nebuchadnezzar expedition and the results of the conquest: “And 
the Lord delivered King Jehoiakim of Judah into his hand with some of the 
vessels of the House of God;’* which he brought to the land of Shinar to the 
house of his god; and he brought the vessels to the treasure house of his god’ 
(Dan, 1:2). 
wording allows room for doubts and questions. Aside from the holy vessels, who 
was taken to “the land of Shinar to the house of his god,” Jehoiakim or 
additional captives, or perhaps Daniel and his friends who appear later in the 
story and at Nebuchadnezzar’s orders were supposed to be educated and serve in 
the palace of the king?"”” If the deportes were not yet counted or hinted at, 
why does the verse repeat and note separately the vessels that were brought 
the treasure house of his god?” 





fen the fate of Jerusalem is wrapped in mystery.”* The obscure 

















According to R-ash-i Nebuchadnezzar brought everything captured, even 
the people, to the house of his god to glorify his cult, and he brought the 





0 the treasure house” but Jehoii 





im died before being uprooted from 
his land, Midrash Daniel (1:2) notes that Nebue 
who were 





adnezzar brought “Israelites 





with Jehoiakim and the vessels, for Jehoiakim had already died in 
to fulfill what was said 
about being buried like an ass” etc.” Other Jewish commentators are of the 


Eretz Israel near Jerusalem and had not been burie 








opinion that Jehoiakim was then exiled to Babylonia f 
permanently.” Among modem schools, too, opinions are divided, One group of 





scholars claims" that the verse suggests that Jehoiakim was exiled with his 





inue and perhaps dragged to Babylon to take part in the victory celebration."! 
A second group" negates that conclusion and learns from the ancient 
"Septuagint, Der Sepruaginta-Text des Buches Daniel (Kap. 1-2), W. Hamme. (Bonn 196); 
Zeger ed, Susanna-Danie-Bel et Draco (Gosingen 1984) al naplScoxey oi 
‘abro0 xa Toaxyp rOv Pacha eed 
"The Septuagint as wel 
(sil Jerusalem) into his 
unelear text 








sh wipuog els rela, 








the Syriac Peshitta “improve” the text and add, “And God gave her 





ands and Jehoiakim." Theodotion’s translation and the Vulgate leave the 
there sno ses 





in the masoretic version. Contequen 
the question of whether Jerusalem was cooque The author keeps depictions of events 
10. minimum, in order not to muddle the main point, not to descend to vain imaginings, and not 
Tsk historical contradictions. On the Peshitta and Latin Vulgate see below nn, 169-170, 

Dan. 1:3 

ding to Jeremiah’s prophecy (22:18{f.) cited above. 
Abraham tba Ezra, Levi b, Gershon (R-a-b-s-), the commentary ascribed to Saadia Gaon, 
and Isaac Abrabanel; een. |above. Jehoiakim was eiled to Babylonia and retumed to Jerusalem, 
but rebelled some years later and was punished. The difference of opinion isconnected withthe date 
that begins the chapter which, inthe opinion ofthese commentators, does not mark the event at the 
Tehoiakim’s reign 

See Hitvig, Bevan, Marti, Montgomery, Charles, Bentzen, and Young (sce n. Vand n. 46 
above), ad loc 

1D.J. Wiseman, Notes (see 0.40), p17 
See Lengerke, Rosenmillr and Keil (an. 39,45, 46 above), ad loc 





in the dispute conducted on 











ee 
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translations" that Nebuchadnezzar brought only the vessels to “the house of his 
god."" These approaches, however, both ignore the nature of the verse, which 
avoidsall detail, is imprecise in describing events, and even omits mention of the 
fate of Jehoiakim himself, not by chance or negligence. In its muffled style, the 
chapter as a whole creates the impression and atmosphere of the dissolution of 
the kingdom of Judah and the start of exile. It does not draw a full realistic 
historical picture, but strives o focus immediately on the heroes, Danieland his 
nt the Diaspora and the nation subjugated by the 





three friends who repre: 
kingdom of the Gentiles. 





Nebuchadnezzar brought the caravan of exiles and the holy vessels to "the 


land of Shinar to the house of his god.”* The “house of his god” is attached to “the 





Land of Shinar” and not identified, but its anonymity is not sufficient reason to 


deny its separate existence and consider it, as a minority of commentators do," 





just a modifier or appositive of “the land of Shinar.” A more widespread view" 
among scholars suggests correcting the text by erasing “the house of his god” (in 


contrast to the view suggesting the erasure of the second part of the verse: “and 





order to avoid redundancy in the location of the 





he brought the vessels” etc 
vessels, for further on the verse says that “he brought the vessels to the tr 





asure 
ho 





of his god” (1:2), and these scholars cannot envisage a gathering of 





captives in the shrine. Some slight support for this notion is provided by the 


Septuagint,"” where “the house of his god” is deleted, along with that oddity, 







“land of Shinar” which in order to appeal to the ear of the Greek reader,'* is 


replaced by “Babylonia” which is real and familiar, Thus, as a result of the 
habitual hasty tendency to correct supposed imaginary errors and improve the 
wording by amputation of limbs, the sense and intent of the text was lost. The 


“land of Shinar” was not inserted in the description to provide an archaic decor, 





nor is it an antiquated hollow phrase; it expresses an idea woven into the main 





ideological fabric. The ancient image is planted deep in early scriptural heritage, 
from which its meaning emerge 


of the 





‘explaining the secret of its being coupled with 





ing of Babylonia. 
the flood the site of Nimrod’s kingdom and 


the “house of his god 

The I 
cradle of the proud Babylonia 
of Babel 
there “a city and a tower with its top in the sky" (11:4), But the Lord scattered 


nd of Shinar was al 








kingdom (Gen. 10:10). The people of the Tower 





:neration found “a valley in the land of Shinar" (Gen, 11;2)to build 

















The Septuagint, Theodotion, and the Vulgate. See 0. N7, 8K below 
See Hittig n, 46); J. Meinhold, Das Buch Daniel (Nordlingen 1889), ad loc 
© G. Behemana (sce n. $7 abore), 
S.R. Driver. The Book of Daniel (Cambridge 1912); Marti, Montgomery, Charles (se n0,1,46 
agit, Dan. 1:2 (se 9.78) — nal diver adres Busha cal dmnpetoaro add ty 1) 
The other ancient translations (Theodotion, the Pesitta and the Vulgate), however, 
correspond to the masoretic text here. See a. IBabove and 169 below 
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them and “confounded” their language, and thereafter the scene of their deedsis, 
called “Babel” (Babylonia). This biblical episode ridicules and denounces, in a 
satirical parody, the arrogance embodied in the celebrated Babylonian city 
and the splendor of the famous shrine of the god Bel-Marduk® that reaches 
heavenward with its tall stories and steps.” It is in the land of Shinar that is 
ied the cradle of crime and rebellion against the Almighty, because of which 
evil spreads through the universe, and the huma 














in race is sepat 
languages and nations.” The prophet Zechariah too (5:11) sees the seat of evil 
“in the land of Shinar." 

swish tradition, already discernible in Philo” and Josephus, 
Nimrod incited his contemporaries to rebel 








As viewed in J 
ygainst the true God, and 





established “in the land of Shinar” a cult of lust and worldliness. The father of 


the Babylonian dynasty founded the “house of Nimrod,” a nest of idolatry, and 





represented haughty despotism that adorns itself with heavenly virtues." A 


talmudic legend makes him the model for Nebuchadnezzar, “the son of evil 





Nimrod’s son,” who conducted himself arrogantly in the manner of the first of 





his early ancestors,”” dared to appear as the highest in the firmament and order 
the partisans of God to be thrown into the fiery furnace, as Nimrod in his day 
behaved to Abraham.” Thus “the land of Assyria” is also called “the land of 
Nimrod” (Mic. 5:5), because the land of Shinar sent forth Asshur (Gen. 10:11), 


founding father of Assyria, the rod of anger wielded against Israel by God (Is. 











10;5ff.), and the prototype of despicable conceit, providing the model 
Daniel’s v nny that crumbles with 
the downfall of Antiochus Epiphanes, The 








ions, for the description of Hellenistic ty 
land of Shinar" is the site of the 





germination and growth of the malevolent government that imposes its 
authority in the world and challenges the exclusive lordship of the Rock of 


"M.D, Cassuto, Perush al Sefer Bereshi, 
isa 

* Who heads the Babylonian pantheon, Jer 0:2: 1s 46; P. Artz “Bel, EM, vo 2(19H8): 130; 
idem ibid, vol. 5 (1968). 482, av. “Merodach”—"Mardak’ 

Inthe talmudic tradition (bSanbedrin 10%) Ki assoc 


Ti. Mé-Noah ad Avraham (Jerusalem 1965). 








1d with the temple of Borsippa,aclt 
‘See J.B, Pritchard, ANET (Princeton 





center for Nebo or Nabu (bAvodah Zarah I1b) near Babylo 
ne eRe Tals he 

‘SY. Kaufmann, Toldot he-Emanah he-Yisr elit, vol. 2 Jerusalem 1953), p. 4127 

YB, Uffenheimer, Hazonot Zechariah Ulerusalem 1961), . 115. The term “Shinar recurs in the 
Bible: Gen. 14:1, 9; Josh. 7:21; Is HL 
“Philo, De Gigannibus (15) 6ST; Philo (LCL), e8. FH, Colson and G.H. Whitaker, vol.2 
(London 1950), p. A764 

Josephus, Ant. 1 1134 Editions of Josephus are listed in Chapter 5, 9.83 

Avodah Zarah 53b; Genesis Rabbah— Midrash Bereshr Rabbak XXX VII 6,3. Theodor-Ch. 
Albeck ed. Jerusalem 1965), p. 25341; € 

© bPesahim S4a-b; bHagigah 13a; bHullin 89x 

% pPesahim 1183; bEruvin 53s; Genexs Rabbah XLI (XLII) 4, p, 408 in Theodor-Albeck ed 
(cen, 96) Canticles Rabbal—Shir he-Shirim Rabbah on 8, in Midrash Rabboh, Rornm ed, (Vilna 
1921), 
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Israel. The ancient epithet reveals the core of the human and cosmic drama 
embodied in the Book of Daniel, which opened at the moment Babylonian 
sovercignty was established,” and was to end with the defeat of the entire paga 
tyranny in the world and the triumph of the monotheistic faith!” 
Nebuchadnezzar captures the capital of Israel, and takes the captives and the 
plunder from Jerusalem “to the land of Shinar to the house of his god, and he 
"The 
temporary display of the fruits of his victory in the house of his god is evidently 











brought the vessels to the treasure house of his god" (Dan. 1:2) 


desig 





ied to underscore the imposition of despotic pagan authority, whose 
motherland has been the “land of Shinar” since antiquity, over the Jewish 
nation and its faith, its members a 
transparent parallelism, “the house of his god" remains mysteriously 


id its sanctities. For the sake of the 





anonymous and is coupled with “the land of Shinar,” like the Tower of Babel, 
ed in the “ 
is none other than the fi 
that is, the temple of Bel-Marduk, as suggested further on (Dan. 4:5) by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s remark that “Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar, 
according to the name of my god.’""* This symbolic meaning emerges as well in 
the scene of the image set up “in the plain of Dura" (Dan. 3:1) which in formand 
dimensions resembled a tower more thana statue." Furthermore the captain of 
the guard (2:14ff,) is called Arioch, like the ally of “Amraphel king of Shi 
(Gen. 14:1), and in legend Amraphel is identified with Nimrod, the founder of 





erected by the generation of disunion and imp! 





id of Shina 





Indeed the unidentified “house of his god” 





mous tower, 














the pagan kingdom “in the land of Shinar.” 

The verse veils and does not specify what happend in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
temple when the holy objects were displayed there. R-a-sh-i speculates that the 
procedure was very similar to that of the Philistines when they “took the Ark of 


The Jerusalem Talmud version (Berakhot IV 7b) says: “Shinar — that set an enemy and 


‘oppressor to the Holy One blessed be He,and whois tthe evil Nebuchadnezzar”; Genesis Rabbah 
XXXVII 4 (p. 346). The concept embodies an image of evil pagan hegemony from the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar til ts downfall 
* A similar geographical symbolism glimmers below in the mention of “the big river which is 
the Tigris” (Dan, 10:4) and also “the river" (ha-ye ing the Nil; 12:51), Patterned 
ater the prophecies on Assyria (such a Is. 8 10:5, 22) are the actions ofthe despotic An 
Epiphanes (Dan, 8:19; 11:36, 40; ete). 
Inthe abbreviated style the pr 
and the Vulgate retained the prepositior 


noted above) and states “to the treasure he 




















hus 





sition “to (el) was deleted twice, The Syriac translation 
wice. The Septuagint deleted “the house of his god” (as 
se of his idol” at the end of the verse. 
This etymology is considered false by many commentators (such as Montgomery, . 
1. | above), but the ela, eve if justified doesnot change the conclusion about the intention ofthe 
story in the slightest degree 
The statue, sixty cubits high and six cubits wide,nameles and faceless (Dan, 31ff),seems to 
be the reflection of the tower which looms above "svalleyin the land of Shinar” (Gen. 11:2) whi 
was the fist settlement (—“and setled there")after the deluge. Accordingly the statue was placed“ 
the valley of Dura, because “Dura” means (mn Aramaic) “settlement. 
* bEruvin Sta; Genesis Rabbah XLI (XLII) 4, p. 408 in Theodor-Albeck (see n, 96) ed 
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God 
That does see 
explanation," although stranger and more contrived, that Nebuchadnezzar 


and “brought it into the house of Dagon” (I Sam. 5:2) to glorify 
eral Christian exegetes proffered a parallel 








meant to honor the sacred vessels by placing them before his god. Only 
imagination, however, can visualize a ceremony of thanksgiving or praise in the 
Shinar temple. The text does not in rest any particular 

\dding immediately that the vessels were transferred to the “treasury 





ate or even sug 





house of his god.” The concise and inexplicit version is based ona fact noted in IT 
Chronicles (36:7): "Nebuchadnezzar also brought some vessels of the House of 
the Lord to Babylon,' and put them in his palace at Babylon,” after Jehoiakim 
the king was bound in “fetters” by the conqueror, “to convey him to Babylon’ 
(ibid, 36:6), 


acred vessels have accompanied the Jewish Diaspora from the time the 





nation was uprooted from its soil up to the moment of its salvation, Their 


retention in the treasure house of Nebuchadnerzar’s god underscores the 





humiliation and disgrace visited on the sanctities of the Jewish faith throughout 





the period of Babylonian hegemony and pagan sovereignty. The appropriation 


of the vessels and their removal abroad together with the caravan of captives 








initiated the calamity of the destruction of the Temple, and gradually fulfilled 


Jeremiah’s prophecy that was to be realized in entirety in the futureat the behest 


of the Almighty. For “the vessels that remain... shall be brought to Babylon and. 





re they shall be until the day that [take note of them, says the Lordand Iwill 
). Their libe 








ig them up and restore them to this place” (Jer 
he purified Temple in Jerusalem 





from foreign control and their return t 





completes the anticipated redemption, That is why a place is reserved for them in 


the final retribution and secrets of redemption devised in the Book of Daniel 





The pagan empire is required to deal with the vessels as with the Jewish subject 


people,'” with a modicum of respect and caution, for they were turned over to 





the Gentiles just for the period of ire and wrath. The sin of rough treatment 


exacerbates the measure of maliceand brings calamity to the foe who abuses and, 








boasts of his strength. Belshazzar, son of Nebuchadnezzar, defiles them and by 


his sin brings on his own death and the downfall of Babylonia, ! His actandits 








Theodoretus, Commentariss in Visiones Danielis Propheiae 1:2, PG 81; Ephracm Syrus, In 
Danielem Prophetam Explanatio (1:2), Opera, vol. Ik 2 (Rs 


The Septuagint has; “And part ofthe vessels of the Hi 








he Lord. Thee is parallel 








version in the apocryphal I Esdras (139): “Ando the holy vesel<” On the Septuagint editions sen 
and n, 75 above 
That explains the advice Daniel gives Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 424) to befriend the poor, that 








is, humiliated, impoverished, dispossessed Iorael. See Is. 4:17; 49:13, and alton. 34 of Chapter 4 

below 
Daniel, Chapter S, This cause for the 
Jerusalem and the deportations) does not correspond to any 
wanes reign and tl 


nis (and not the destruction of 





olapse of Baby 
istorical period, bu ony reflect the 
1 of his coercive decrees 








penpective characterizing Antiochus Epi 
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results are a precedent and sign of the sins of Antiochus Epiphanes, who defiles 
the sanctities of Israel and is punished by a decisive defeat! that will sweep the 
last pagan kingdom to the depths of ruin 


©. The Remnant of Israel — The Faithful Survivors 
Itis in the perspective of the tormented, struggling generation at the time of 


the Hasmonean Revolt that the artistic canvas of the Book of Daniel is 
explainable, and i 





essential meaning comprehensible, Consequently, the 
historical picture preceding the period of national catastrophe and fixing the 
start of the destruction as early as “the third yea 





of the reign of Jehoiakim,""but 





ignoring the great calamity that sealed the fate of Jerusalem, is quite abstract 
There is no sense then in describing the vicissitudes of the Jewish state in the 
course of its decline, the shock of the terrible disasters and their victims, the 
myriads of captives Jed away, and the hardships on the paths of their 
dispersion.'"° Except for Belshazzar, none of Nebuchadnezzar’s successors on 
the throne of Babylonia are listed, their deeds are not recounted nor their 





lations with the subjugated Jewish nation.''* The link with current history and 
with external changes and successive governments has weakened and almost 
vanished. The nature of the period appears to have been obscured, the pulse of 
its existence stopped, and even the march of the Return to Zion stilled,!" 
Daniel and his trio do not appear among many exiles, or within their family 
circles; they are not involved in the life of their compa 





ots or in the experience 
of their scattered brothers, 





her, they appear on stage, detached from the 





surrounding reality and the course of events,in order to 





present the remnantof 
the house of Jacob and the Jewish survivors‘? (as stated in the Restoration 
prophecies and according to the poems of the Servant of God in Isaiah’s 
rations), that is, the remaining stable and healthy core that is faithful to the 





Dan, 1100; 9:26f5 113310 


An echo of “the detolations of Jerusalem" and of its sanctites is embodied 





yin Daniel's 
prayer (9:21, after which comes the revelation 0 
1 Hasmonean Revolt 


he count of “seventy weeks” (of years) which 





extends up 





Nebuchadnezzar's son Belshazzar ends the Babylonian monarchy andits seventy years(Dan, 
S141). The sages wondered about that and sought to explain the disappearance of Evil-Merodach 
(Genesis Rabbah LXXXV 2, p. 1032in Ch, Aleck ed; see 8, 96 above), Midrash Daniel St; Yakut 
‘Shimoni To Crnesis 38, mark M44; on editions sen. 1 above. But it quite possible that the author 








meant to present Belshazzar 3s Nebuchadnezzat’s grandson, as saac Abrabanel (VII 1) surmised in 

the wake of Rea--ba-g and Jerome (sce aa. {, 35 above) ith son Dan, $1-2 
Although the Daniel adventures (10:1) end in the third year of King Cyrus of Persia” (as 

the end ofthis chapter and in nn. 263-268), 

Is, 42fF; 10200; Jes 












IF. The remnants of Israel are also the hope for the future for 








mankiod purified after the day of judgement, 
iy, See G.F. Hace, The Remnant (8 
Die Verstellng vom Rest im Alten Testament (Nev) 






aception rooted deep in biblical 
WE Maller &H.D.P 





chen-Viuyn 19 
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ancestral Torah, and whose existence embodies the future of the oppressed 
nation.’ Their appearance, their conduct and demeanor clearly constitute a 
pure and ideal image of pietism which at a time of rage and pagan tyranny 
embodies the mission of prophecy and the message of the desired redemption in 
the throes of the Revolt led by the Hasmoneans. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s order admits the select group into his palace and sets the 
handful of Jews against the rule of foreign sovereignty. “And the king told 
Ashpenaz,' 
the nobility; youths without blemish,'"* handsome, proficient in all wisdom, 
knowledgeable and intelligent,and capable of serving'"”in the king's palace, and 
teach them the writings and the language of the Chaldeans" (Dan, 1:3-4), 

The Jewish boys were chosen for qualities of body and soul, the perfection of 
their physical and spiritual virtues, fine outward appearance and superior 
wisdom so that they would be fit to fulfil their tasks and serve the king. They 
Were to become proficient in the language and writings of the Chaldeans,'" that 
celebrated ancient lore of the Babylonian priests and astrologers referred to by 
Greek and Roman authors since the historiographic work of Herodotus (fifth 
century B.C.E,).!" 

Nebuchadnezzar undertakes to support and raise the children gathered for 
him throughout their education until they begin their work in his service. "The 








* his master eunuch, to bring some Israelites of royal descenta 

















king allotted’?! a daily ration to them from the king’s food and the wine which he 


drank. They were to be educated for three years and at the end of that time! 





they were to enter the king’s service. Now among these were the Judahites 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah™ (Dan, 1:5-6). At Nebuchadnezzar’s 


"The notion embodied inthe Figure ofthe Servant of God debased and then rsing toa glorious 


revival i salient and wel integrated in the Book of Daniel as shown below and in Chapier 4 
1) The origin ofthe name's not clear. The Septuagint (seen. 7Sabove)callshim Abiesdrlke the 
‘guard (:11), The Hebrew name Ashpenaz may indicate his Function, that i, the man in charge of 
hosting the children, because of possible linguistic connection between the term and wshpiza 
(quest) in talmudic Aramaic (bGittin 44; bMegillah 26a; bYoma 12a; et.) 
"We The gere has “mum’ while the Kesh has me'um Job 3:7). "The former is preferable also in 
the light ofthe ancient translations and the taimodic evidence (bSanhedrin 936). 
IW" The “strength to stand” (as below in 87, 24; 10; et.) means the capacity if God will it 
| The verse refers to their celebrated wisdom and cuneiform writing 
anslaions and in Josephus, Ant. X 1874. The concept took 
root in Greek in Herodotus” time, that is, already i the Persian period, and spread throughout the 
Hellenistic culture, The Babylonian monarchy was alto called “the Chaldean Kingdom" (Dan. 91). 
Herodotus 181, 183, ed. C. Hode (Oxford 1927), Strabo, Geography XVI 1.6 (739), (LCL), 
ced. HAL. Jones, vol. 7 (London 1954); Arrianus, Anabass of Alexander VII 1.141. (LCL),¢d. El 
Robson, vol. 2 (London 1958). 
12) The same biblical Hebrew expression (va-yéman) appears in Jonah 21: 4:68 
Umiktzatam—and from the end of the defined time (according 10 most ofthe translations 
and commentaries) o within the defined time (as below inn. 129) and ot in the sense of afew ofthe 
boys, asin the Septuagint and according oan alternative view. The correct explanation issuggested 
also by later verses (15, 18) 

















‘Chaldean'*—in the ancien! 
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orders they were allotted three years to acquire the knowledge needed, absorb 
fine manners, and properly prepare for their service. Upon the completion of 
their edu the king and join his entourage. 

A group of commentators has found proof of a three-year course of study in 
ancient Persian education" in the light of Persian holy scriptures written several 





‘centuries after the Book of Daniel,’* and also through contrived combination 
of vague and disparate reports. According to Plato, sons of the Persian kings 
Were turned over at fourteen to teachers," and according to Xenophon, Persian 
youths, like Greek o 

ephebes,!** However, these indications do not justify a conclusion regarding the 
Per 
educational curricula of famous Greek philosophers like Plato and Aristotle."” 





es, were admitted at the age of sixteen or seventeen to the 





n practice, especi 





lly since three-year programs are known in the 


At any rate, Herodotus does not confirm this supposed accepted practice in 
Persian education in his time, nor does Strabo,!"* The three-year period in the 





chapter under discussion seems more like a unit adapted to the overall 





chronological framework and suiting the typological arithmetic designed to 


in the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar" (Dan. 








complete three years 





2:1) and conclude 
(Dan. 10:1) Da 
“enter the king’s service.” 


in the third year of the reign of King Cyrus of Pers 





iel’s term of service, exactly seventy years after he was fit to 





The boys growing up and 





ing educated under the king's aegis have their 


Montgomery, Porteous, Delcor, (se n, 1 above, ad foe 

G. Widengren, Die Religionen trans (Ststtgat 1965), p. Af 
Pato, Alcibiades | 12le; (LCE), ed. W.R.M. Lamb (1 

Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 12.1 (LCL), 64. W. Miller ( 
Plato, Laws, VII 793e, 10a (LCL), ed. R.G. Bury 
VINE 1339; (CL), ed, H. Rackham (London 1932), 

+ Herodotus, 1136; Strabo, Geography, XV 3.18 733}; seen, 120 above 

Not thre fll yeas, but already wher the thitd started. The expression wlesmiktzatho-yamin 

) the seventh year” (Je. 34:14; Deut, 15:1; 31:10), that iat 





















(1:18) can be understood like “in (mike 
the bepinning ofthe seventh year. “In the year two of Nebuchadoezza's reign” (Dan, 21) comes a 
iakimn’s last regnal year (1:1), for 








the end of thece calendar years, the frst of which begins in Je 
[Nebuchadnezzar’s first official regnal year, which 

actually the second year by that calculation, There is no need to change the meaning ofthe text 

‘of Jovephus, Jerome, Retsh-i, and most of the 

se textual corrections suchas “the year 


es his name only from the new year on, is 








3Sabove) Ortop 


through conteved « 





traditional commentators; se a. 
six" (Montgomery; see n. 1) although the correction to “the year twelve" appears in a single 
manuscript (967) of the Septuagint: W. Hamm, Der Seprusginte-Text des Buches Daniel (see 1. 75 
above), ad loc 








ike other features in the chapter (the king's dream, his 

er, the Hebrew lads successful deipheringand his 
the Joseph stories (Gea, 41:14.) The thre yearsof 
education are needed to bridge the time between Daniel's deportation “in the third year of 
Jehoiaki’s reign” (Dan, :1), thati,a year before Nebuchadnezzar's eign, and the second year“of 
Nebuchadnezzar reign’ (inthe calculation ding to the chronological system 
explained above. The combination adapted to the overall pattern is clarified at the end of this 
chapter (and in n. 268) in view ofa typological anthmetical mode 


"The date “in the year two 
excitement, the failure ofthe exorcstsand sor 
clevation)are drawn according tothe pat 
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food properly provided, ‘a daily provision of the king’s food and of the wine 
which he drank” that is, fixed daily rations (according to the Persian term 
paribaga)'" from the delicacies of the kings meals and table. In contiguous 
historical circumstances very closein time Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, captive 
and exile at the Babylonian court, was similarly treated “a regular allotment of 
food was given him by the king of Babylon, daily rations for each day tothe day 
of his death, all the days of his life (Jer. 52:34; see also II Kings 25:30). The 
obvious parallelity represented by the identical 











al phrase suggests a similar 
situation," Jehoiachin was exiled to Babylonia about eight years after Danic! 
nd his friends entered Nebuchadnezzar’ palace.'® According to that version 
Evil-Merod: 
Jehoiachin from prison, raised “his throne above those of the kings with him in 
Babylonia” and generously alloca 

Babylonian documents confirm the practice adopted by Nebuchadnezzar of 





ch (Amel-Marduk) Nebuchadnezzar’s son and heir, released 








ed to him regular daily nourishment 





housing and supporting the sons of kings and nobles under his protection. They 
list allocations of food to Jehoiachin and his five sons as well as to the sonsof the 
King of Ashkelon and many other exiles.!"* That being the case, itis possible to 
imagine among them Daniel and his friends who were chosen during that time 
among the “Israelites of royal descent and of the nobility.” There is not the 
thinnest thread, however, connecting Jeho 





achin and his circle with that group 








of captive youths, despite the conjunction of time and place, 
and living conditions in 
spanning the separate scriptural versions, The mutual disregard of each other in 


the racial kinship 





the same Babylonian capital. There is no bridge 


the two episodes is absolute, fora sealed and opaque bonder divides real history 





from the nation and artistic creation, The evolution of events in 
the final days of Jewish independence reflected in the 


only cornerstones and a foundation upon which the legends and visions of the 








lier sources supplied 


Book of Daniel were constructed. 

The group of Jewish boys destined to serve in Nebuchadnezzar's palace 
included only Daniel and his three friends,'* They are placed on the stage 
without any introductions or retrospective surveys, without the sli 





Bevan, Montgomery and Delcor (see nn. 1, 46 above) ad loc: M. Ellenbogen, Foreign Wonds 
in the Old Testament (London 1962), p. I4l; L. Kober & W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris 


Testament Libros (Leiden 1988) 





The same expression occurs in the Bible (Ex, 5:13, 19; 1:4; Lev. 28:37: I Kings 8:59; Neh 
11.23; 12:47; 1 Chron. 16:37; I Chroo, 31:16) 
problem. 
‘According to the chronology described above (n. 63). 
™ BL Mazar, “Evi-Merodach,” EM, vol. 1 (1965) 138 
MJ, Liver, “Jehoiachin,” EM. vol, 3 (1968): 524; J.B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Bastem Texts 
Relating to the Old Testamen? (Princeton N.J. 1969), p. 308 
Despite the text which may make the impression that they re only partof ala 
te. (1:6) 





although lacking any substantive relation to this 














‘Among them were the Judahite 
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reference to their past history, without a single grain of information about their 
families, their homes, or the places they came from. This rare omission in regard 
to prominent people in biblical literature, the absence of any mention of their 
genealogy or place of birth, underscores their remoteness and detachment from 
the domain of the real history of their period. It is not surprising that later 
27 Jewish as well as Christian,!* 
ide 





traditions, already discernible in Josephus, 
mobilize imaginative powers and exegetical means to fill the gap and a 





biographical legends and stories. 

How and where the boys were selected for future service to the Babylonian 
king is unclear as well, Their relatives and friends did not accompany them, The 
dim picture shows also other youths “thateat of the king’sfood”(Dan. 1:13) but 
they are not identified or clearly defined. There are questions regarding how the 








selection was made of the” Israelites of royal descent and of the nobility 
There is neither a triple classification nor a real distinction between separate 


s for selection are evidently correlated 





groups, as the three conditio 
interdependent, and applying to the group of Jewish youths, The use of the term. 
."), derived from Persian,'*! 


ent of the atmosphere of an 





sbility" (or “notabl an, 





partemim for as is paribaga 


for the king’s food, adds an e ncient Oriental 





kingdom and sprinkles drops of color from the specific palette of the Book of 
nto the Daniel 





Esther from which isolated lines were drawn and merged 





stories."* 
An carly Jewish tradition considers the quartet of captive youths as 
descendants of the House of David, for their fate seems to fulfill Isaiah's 





Ant. X 18641; Josephus offers» paraphrase, as usual i his work. See a 
below an. 144, 219, 264, 

1B. Fischer, Daniel und seine det Ge alma snd Midratch (Temesvar 1906); 
Ginsberg, The Legends ofthe Jews, vol. 4, (Philadelphia 1968), p, 326; ibid, vol 6(1999).p. 4131 
Th. Schermann, Propheten wad Apostellegenden, TUGAL 31.3 (Leip 1907), p. 9310; C.C, Torrey 





en nT 














The Lives ofthe Prophets (Philadelphia 1946), p. 241. See also n. 268 below 

"Justa few ofthe legendary additions scattered through the ramified tradition and extensive 
exegesis ate cited herein various notes. The apacryphal additions to the Book of Danie in the early 
Greek and Latin translations were created outside the organic ideological and artistic framework of 





the original Daniel chapters. According to thei content and style these additions are typical of 
Hellenistic Jewish literature and not properly the subject of discussion here. See C.A. Moore, Daniel, 
Esther and Jeremiah—The Additions, AB 44 (Garden City, N¥.1977}; RI. Pfeiffer, History of the 
New Testament Times with an Intredction tothe Apocrypha (New York 1949), p. 4331. Even more 














remote, basically differeat aod alien in spirit are similar apocalyptic sions and pseudepigraphic 
motifs in the Qumran scrolls; see A. Mertens, Das Buch Daniel im Lichte der Teste vom Toten Meer 





(Stungart 197 
"0" Midrash Daniel (eo. | above)explains I:3):"vesmin ha-partemimin the Persian tongue they 
are the prince hat is. of the children of David and the children of Judah. 
M. Ellesbogen, Foreign Words, p. 140; L. Koehler & W. Baumgarten, Lexicon: see n. 131 


above 








The word partemim does not appear in the Bible except in the Book of Esther (1:3; 9) from 


10 the Book of Daniel (sce nn, 166-167 below). 








atures, was absorbed 





which it, along with other 
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prophecy to Hezekiah: “And some of your sons, your own issue, they shall take 
‘away; and they shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon.” In 
Josephus’ view Daniel and his friends were already considered relatives of King 
Zedekiah sentenced by Nebuchadnezzar to castration and service in his 
palace. The Jerusalem Talmud opines “that they were eunuchs and were 
healed” when the miracle happened to them in the fiery furnace.'* The 
prevalent Jewish tradition was adopted by the Christian church, and is 
joned by Origen, Jerome, Theodoretus and their disciples and 








mei 
followers." The Babylonian Talmud records a difference of opinion as to 
whether Daniel alone was of “the children of Judah,” while “Hananiah, Mishael 


I blood. 
vent as well as to whether they were “real eunuchs,”* or 





and Azariah were from the other tribes,” or whether they were all of ro) 
There was disagr 
whether “idolatry was mutilated in their day,” that is, their wondrous signs 
futility of 








and deeds demonstrated the helplessness and shameful, embarrassin 
paganism. This accounts for the identification of Daniel with Hathach, “of the 
king's eunuchs,""** or with Memucan, advisor to King Ahasuerus (Est. 1:16; 
4:5).! At any rate, one way oranother, the eunuchization decreed for the sons 
of Zedekiah is fulfilled in the fate of Daniel and his friends. 

Similar views are scattered through midrashic literature,'* spread through 
the broad colorful spectrum. The 
eunuchization of the boys may well have a metaphoric rather than a liter 
ing, Abraham Ibn Ezm ‘eunuchs" were often 
| officials in the language of the Bible and a 














ancient explications,'*' and common in 











ady correctly noted tha 
cient customs, and not 













physically eunuchs.""? The intent of the wording is clarified by 1 





6) Is, 397; Kings 20:18 

Josephus, Ant. X 186, The paraphrase deviates from biblical chronology. See mn. 9,29, 137 
above 

"0 yShabbat VI 8d, 

Origen, Commentariat Evangelium secundom Marthacum XV $ (00 1912). PG 13; ern In 
Ezechielem Homiliae IV 5, PG 13; Jerome, Commentaria in Danielem 11:3), PL 25; idem, 
Commentaria in Isalam Prophetam 39-ME., PL 24; Theodoretss, Commentarus in Vsiones Danielis 
Prophetae 1:3 PG 81; Ephraem Sprus, Opera Il 2 (sce n. 108 above), ad lo.; Symeon Logothetes, 

Joannes Zonaras, Annales I 
mish 





Commentarius de Sancto Prophets Daniele, cap. 1, PG 15,0. 3 
(CSHB Bonn 1841, p. 2081; Nicolaus Lyranus, Bibi Sacra vol. 4(Venice 168), In Danie 
A.Ca 55 above) ad lo., vol. 6 (Paris 1726), p. 609M 





‘Sanhedrin 93. 

st bMepillah 154; bRava Batra 4; Midrash Daniel (se n. 1 above) 2:49 

4 The second Targum of the Book of Esther 1:16, Mikraot Gedolot ed. seen. 1 above. 

18 Esther Rabbah VII 4 in Midrash Rabbak, Romm ed. (Vilna 1921); Apader Esher, S. Buber. 
(Vilna 1925), p. 42; Seder Eliahu Rabbak, Chapter 24, M. Friedmann-Ish. Sbalom ed. (Jru 
1960), p. 131; Yalkut Shin’ani (see a 1) 1 Kings, Chapter 20, mark 245; Apadat gador, ChM. 

orowitz, ed. (Berlin 1881), p. 70; Midrash Daniel (see n 1) 1: ete 

TH Reashs to Is. 3:7; Rea-dark to Il Kings 20:18; see a. 1 above 

12 hn Ezra (see. 1 above) on Dan. I:3; SD. Luzzatto Peirash Al Sefer Yesha'yohu (Tel Aviv 
1970), p. 300. 

9 T.L, Fenton, “Saris,” EM, vol S (1968): 112 
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obvious resemblance between “the head of the eunuchs” and the similar figures 
of the master eunuch in Nebuchadnezzar's camp (Jer. 39:3) and ““Potipha: 
eunuch (officer) of Pharaoh, captain of the guard” (Gen. 39:1).' These two 
instances, as well as the many “ 
(1:12ff,), have an obvious affinity with the Daniel chapters. But surprising! 
ibious “rabbinical tradition,” vulgar, tasteless and unimportant that 
became well known, in the wake of Louis (Levi) Ginzberg!’ and through a 














the king” in the Book of Esther 








scholarly English edition of Josephus." The tradition cited is drawn from a 
Midrash Megiliah, of obscure authorship and medieval origin.'*” According to 
its odd contents and quite nauseating tastelessness, Daniel and his friends 


hastened to castrate themselves in order to avoid charges of licentiousness and 





lechery, demonstrate their utter chastity and please Nebuchadnezzar with the 
sight of their mutilated bodies.'** 





Except for a few voices," in 1 
ia 
Modern scholars display a growing inclin 
mpletely ign 
boys" family tree or clearly note their affiliation to the king's eunuchs,"" the 


scent generations, explanations about the 


descent of the youths from Hei and about their eunuchization have been 











abandoned, tion to take issue with 





them or the problem" While the Bible does not clarify the 








apter is based on the classic prophecy that is fulfilled at the time of the 





fall of Jerusalem and the exile of its people, Consequently, the head of the 





eunuchs bearing a definite title, repeatedly appearing “in the palace of the king 
of Babylon” (Is. 39:7; Il Kings 20:18), in charge of and supervising the select 





group of “Israelites of royal descent” arouses alassociation, and positsa 


logical link to that Isaiah oration." The special title that is stressed suggests, 


* Here 10 is tobe found “captain ofthe royal puard” (av ha-tabahim) near Nebuchadnezzar 
during the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. 39:91; I! Kings 258M.) and near Nebuchadnezzar in 


Daniel's story (2:14) bus we history and the latter is intertwined in 











symbolic allegory patterned ater Arioch (Gen. 14:1). 
LL Ginaberg, The Legends, vol. 4 (se 0. 138 above), p. 326 
Josephus, Ant. X 186 (LCL) ed. & trans. by R. Marcus, vol. 6 (1951), p. 261; “Rabbinic 
tradition adds that Danie! and his companions mutilated themselves to prove their chastity 
M. Gaster, Studies and Texts, vol. 3 (New York 1971, repr, of 1928 ed), p. 47 
Moshe Gasterascribed importance and antiquity tothe bizarre, unusual story, Lev Ginzberg 
luded it in his compilation of legends and Ralph Marcus presented itto the world asan example of 
rabbinical tradition." The grvesome legend was unknown before the Middle Agesand isfound ina 




















ninth oF tenth century manuscript. The greatest Jewish commentators were not familar with i 
* FW: Farrar, Daniel (se n. 46); EJ. Young. Dane! (ce 0. 1 above) ad loc 
Omitted also by the modern Hebrew commentators: M. Lambert, Sefer Daniel, in Tanakh 
with commentary by A. Kahana (Kiev 1906), ES. Hartom, Sefer Daniel (Tel Aviv 1962), M. Ze 
Kavod, Sefer Daniel (Tel Aviv 1970) 
See Bevan, Montgomery, Chale, Beat 
Nebuchadnezzar’ order to see 












Porteous, Plier and Deleor, ad loc 
hs without blemish, handsome” (1:4) does not 






their being eunuchized after entering the kings service, although the picture remains vague. 
The “chief eunuch” or “head eunuch” figures only here, and recurs many times (1:3, 7,8,9, 
11, 18) ina few verses. A tte so stressed i not likely to be accidental. Eunuchs do appear in the 
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along with the other expression, the fulfillment of the prophecies of catastrophe. 
with their warnings and consolations. 

It is no wonder that a heavy fog envelops the heroes of the story, the hidden 
origin of thecaptive youths, the unknown past, and the latent future. The veil of 





mysterious secrecy is spread over the work and wrapped around all its lots and 


Janes. The murky opening of the book contains only crumbs of historical facts 








and sketches of a faded background seen from a distant observation point and 
dim angle of sight, without fresh clear memories, without substantive 
documentation and genealogies." That opening cannot provide realistic 
ion, taken from the archives and annals of the House of David, that are 
above and beyond the lucid lists 

Daniel a 





the earlier biblical sources." 








1d his friends come into view and remain frequently isolated and 
solitary in the poetic, philosophical and a 





legorical picture. Consequently not 
the slightest trace of their forefathers, friends or relatives is referred to. Their 
combined personality symbolizes the heritage of the Jewish monarchy in the 
Babylonian dispersion, and wears the crown of its stolen independence. The 

f the troubled 


fate and status seems like a view in miniature of the survivors 





nation, bending its back to the pagan sovereignty and humbled by the despotic 
foe; but looking forward to the end of the catastrophe and refusing to betray its 
f 
leg 
circumstances — such as Joseph in Egypt 





th, In their annals and service for the Babylonian king are woven gems of 





and picturesque threads extracted fror 





similar episodes in like 





nd Mordecai with Esther 


Bible. A “head eunuch" 


Nebuchadnezzar’ side, that is, im an episode adjacent i 





ioned only once, during the destruction of the Temple (Jr. 39:3)at 





his chapte 
The author does not however po beyond or diverge from the clear historical reality ofthe 
period described, which is why illusions of 





ancient background 





tions are well 
preserved. 

Despite the connection with the royal family (1:3) there is nothing here on th 
House of David,on Jehoiachin and hisoffipring(IChron. 3164). Noristhereany n 
‘onthe exiles. The names of Danielandhis companions appear inthe lists ofthe Return to Zion (Ezra 
8:2; Neh 8, 7; 10:7, 24)and that may be alight point of departure forthe evolution ofthe eres of 
stories, but there are no clear, significant, genuine connections, Ezekiel (14:14; 24:3)lists,afong with 
Noth and Job, an authoritative figure called Daniel pert 
appears in the remnants of 
for describing Daniel. See Ch, Virolleaud, La lzende phinicienne de Dane! (Paris 1936); J.B 
Pritchard, ANET (see n. 135 above) p. 149A; J. Day, “The Daniel of Uparit and Ezekiel and the 
Heto of the Book of Daniel,” 7730 (1980 74, versus H.H.P. Dressler,"“The Identification ofthe 
LUgaritic Dail with the Daniel of Ezekiel,” #729 1979): 152-161. Inany case there xno external 
testimony, just as there iso internal evidence, on the existence of the Book of Daniel, orthe Danie! 

1 visions, before the Hasmonean Revolt 
Josep in the service of Pharaoh, as wll as Mordecai and Esther atthe court in Shushan,are 
precedents and archetypes for Daniel and his companions who like them were in exile inan alien 
environment. Influences from the Joseph stores are indicated above (n.130)and are discersiblealso 
in later episodes such as Dan. 4:6 (Gen. 41:38), 5:29 (Gen. 41:42), etc. The Book of Esther itself 
already shows signs of derivations from the stories of Joseph in Egypt. See Moshe Gan, “Megillat 
Either be-Aspaklaiat Korot Yosef be-Mitzraim,” Tarbis 31 (1962): 44ff; LA. Rosenthal, “Die 
























early generations Sich a figure 
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descendants of the captives headed by Jehoiachin “whom King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon had driven into exile” (Est. 2:6)'"—in order to 
materialize the subjugation and hopes of redemption, in connection with the 











Of the Servant of God and the consolations in classic prophecy, However 


in the warp and woof of the artistic fabric emerge the main notions and motifs 





that sprouted on the soil of Jewish Hasidism in the period of the Hasmon 
Revolt, 





D. The Stringencies of Hasidism and the Time of Antiochus’ Decrees 

Daniel and his three friends live among Gentiles, learn the language and 
Even their Hebrew 
in their sounds, if not their 





literature of the Chaldeans, and breathe 





ienairin theire: 





names are replaced by foreign ones which at le 











literal meaning, have @ pag: The head of the eunuchs gave them new 
ames. He named Daniel Belteshazzar, Hananiah Shadrach, Mishael Meshach 
and Azariah Abednego” (Dan. 1:7). Di 
explained further on as the name of Nebuchadnezzar’s god (Dan. 4:5), In other 





niel bears the name Belteshazzar, 





words, he is named after Bel-Marduk, the most famous and powerful 
Babylonian pantheon.'** 


the 





In the Greek and Latin translations, the name 
-d with 





Belteshazzar™ merg he similar name “Belshazzar,”"* which was that 











ZAW (7 (897), 125M 


hte mit den Buchern 





cr und Daniel verglichen,” ZAM 15 (189) 278M em, 











The imprints of the Book of Esther (such as “ha-partemin’ above in a, 142) ate more 





et in the later chapters, such as 249 (Daniel 





{the plot to kill Daniel atthe decree of Darius the Mede. andthe downfall ofthe foe) The lst point 
in which motifs borrowed from the Book of Esther are obvious, is dealt with also in Chapter 4 
Section Cand a, 42. On the other hand there ate no signs of any influence wielded by the figure 


Nehemiah, who of 








date the background ofthe Daniel chapters, nor by apocryphal and 
extrabiblical versions about Jewish ministers at foreign courts, as in the Book of Tobit (noted ion. 
205, 206 below) or by the tales of Ahikar the Wise: B. Klar, “Ahikar,” £M, vol. 1 (1965); 2217 


‘Comparisons with sila stories and motifs, according to category and mature, by no means justi 











peculative opinions and hasty conclusions on the fo 





jon of the first chapters in Daniel, their 

origin and the stages. even before the Hasmonean Revolt, contrary to 

W.L. Humphreys, "A LifeStyle for Diaspora — A Study ofthe Tales of Esther and Daniel JBL 92 

(1973): 21117 1.5. Collins, The Apocalyptie Visions of the Book of Dane! (op. cit inn, 1) p.ll3.G. 

Gammie, "The Classification, Sages of Growth and Changing Inlentions in the Book of Daniel 

JB. 98 (1976): 1914; idem, "On the Intention and Sources of Daniel I-VI;" ¥31 (1981) 
That is also the und 


























fr 
ding of the traditional commentators (R-a-sh, Midrash Daniel 
Yas opp der scholars (em. and 102 above). It should be noted that in the prophet 
all of Babylonia appears as the defeat of Bel (er. $I:44; I. 46:1). The form of his famous 
sanctuary, reflected in the Tower of Babel, is symbolized by Nebuchadnezzar's golden statue (as 
stated inn. 103). The saying of Belshazzar 

(Dan, $30). 

The muse also figures inthe Peshittaandin Syriac Christian literature, although the form 
‘Belteshazzat™ most common. See A.M, Ceriani, Transltio Syra Peshito, Part 3(Milan 1879), p 
441; MJ. Wyngarden, The Syriac Version ofthe Book of Daniel (Leipzig 1923), AG. Kallarakkal 
The Peshisto Version of Daniel (Hamburg 1973) 














the 











us makes properly palpable the collapse of Babylonia 
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of Nebuchadnezzar’ssonand heir (Dan. 5:Iff.),and became “Baltassar."" This 
merger gave rise to the Christian legend that as a mark of favor Nebuchadnezzar 
gave Daniel the name of hisson."”' There is indeed some pagan meaning in those 
names, though their derivation and etymology is disputed."”? 

At first glance the name change fits the age of Babylonian sovereignty and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. After the wanderings of the Jewish exiles in the 
various dispersions, they adopted many different Babylonian names such as 
tharezer, Shenazzar, Sheshbazzar, Zerubbabel, Esther and Mordecai."” A very 
carly example is perhaps that of Joseph, whom the Egyptian Pharaoh named 
Zaphenath-paneah.'” By analogy to these cases it could be argued that the 
change of names was not unusual, not contrary to 











ncestral custom, and not an 





infraction against the prohibitions of the Torah, In the Daniel context, however, 
or,” but 
tives th 


the change of namesis neither voluntary nor the result of personal 








deriving from the crucial order which forces upon the Jewish ca 





reigning culture 
their life style and their lore, That combined compulsion which imperils the 
spiritual independence and Jewish entity of the boys is not typical of the 
fleets the problems resulting from the 
deluge of Hellenistic culture, the Hellenization trends in Jerusalem, and the 


the education and food of the Gentiles, their Chaldean tongue, 





Babylonian or Persia 





periods,!”* but ret 





oppressive decrees of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
ined and wise artistic means, the author draws, 





Through his refined, rest 


selects, sifts and filters from the historical situation elements that suit the remote 





picture sketched against the background of the Babylonian exile yet accurate 
‘and even typical of his own stormy era, when compulsory Hellenization agitated 
his compatriots and ar nders of the Torah against 
the Seleucid empire and the Hellenizers who supported it. Naturally, no detail 
al framework."”” The little 








used the guardians and det 








was inserted that disturbed the given chronologi 





The Septuagint (se n, 75) and the Latin Vulgate Bible (se n. 18 above) ad loc 
Th, Setiermann, Prophrten, p. 9; CC. Tortey, The Lives, p. 28: seen. 138 above. 
See (a. 1) Montgomery, Charles, Bentzen, Young, and Delcor,ad loc; L. Koehler & W 

Baumgartner, Lexicon (a 131 ab 
"NP -Shenazzar (I Chroo. 3:18), Sheshbazzar (Ezra 18), Shareser (Zech. 7:2), Zerubbabel (Hag, 

1:1 fly Zech, 4: Bera 2:2; 3:2f,), Mordecai and Esther (Est. 2:50; Ezra 2:2). Other non-Hebrew 

‘names are found in the Return to Zion lists i the Books of Ezra and Nebemiah, 

BO Gen. ALS, 

As in the case of Joseph at Pharaoh's court in Egypt. There is no resemblance here ether to 
the Abram-Abraham change or to a change lke Elyakio-Jehoiakim (Il Kings 23:3), Matania 
Zedekiah (I Kings 24:17) 

PY No testimony of the time, ether biblical or external, describes a similar case of concerted 
coercion in regard to foreign names, food, language and customs. The situation isabsolutely unique 
and should be compared with testimoay oa Jehotachin. 

"TP "To the great surprise and confusion af the naive scholars who do not understand why these 
matters should be connected with the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, and tend to break the book 




















down into separate sections 
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group of captive, exiled youths in the “land of Shinar” represents surviving 
Israel cau 





and held in the vice of aggressive pagan despotism, yet refusing to 


ignore its destiny in time of stress. The proud culture prevailing, spread by the 


tyrannical government, its various branches and servants, embodies a threat of 
their being absorbed and mixed with the Gentiles.'”* The boys do not abandon 
their faith, despite the enticem: 





pressure and isolation. They are firm as a 





rock, and constitute a steadfast opposite pole to the godless, disloyal Hellenizers 





who despise their ancestral and strive to 
adopt heathen cu 


alien feathers of fasionable Hellenism." The crux of loyalty to the holy Torah 








wge, hasten to the gymnasium, 





joms, drop their Hebrew names, adorn themselves with the 





was not howe 





er the aversion to foreign languages, studies, names and manners, 


which were common among Jews, despite certain reservations, in both the 





® The test for loyalty as well as the reason for 


Hellenistic and Roman periods 
the torments of the Hasids at the time of the decrees and the start of the 
Hasmonean Revolt was the matter of food. 

The exiled Jewish boys’ devotion to the precepts of their faith, disregarding 
Nebuchadnezi 











'sexplicit order and the danger threatening those disobeying it, 





is tested by their refusal to taste and savor all the delicacies of the king’s table, 





Daniel decides to be wary of defilement by the king’s food or wine and makes his 








wish known to the “hea 





of the eunuchs” asking “permission not to defile 
himself” (Dan. 1:8)."*' As he is personally responsible, the official fears he 
himself will be severely punished if the king’s order is not carried out and the 
children in his care ape 





 undemourished.' Although his fear prevents him 


from consenting, he does not condemn or denounce the boys who dare to 





disdain the ki ‘Now God disposed the head of the eunuchs to be kind 
and compassionate toward Daniel."" And the head of the eunuchs said to 


Daniel, 1 





ar that my lord the king, who allotted the food and drink to you will 





of antiquity iti not to be 





Ta this allegorical, miniature picture adapted to the lan 


‘ofan inclusive decre covering the en 








persion should take the (0 








pre systematically ignored for obvious reasons 
Mace, 11ff.sII Mace. 1V74; Josephus (ee a. above), An. XII 23747, See na. 21 
1e Books of Maccabees 
% yGittn 1 4¥b; BGitin Lb; tGittin VILE 4; Leviticus Rabbab (see n. 22 above) XXXII; 
2, 9 Midrash Rabbah, Ror el. (se 0. 98). Many non-Hebrew nares 
paps and epigraphical sources, but 
he time of Antigonus of Sokho on (aiAvot 13). There were people with 











CCantiies Rabbah on 4 
















Greek names even among the Hastnonean rebels, asin 1 Mace. VIIL 17; XIt 16:11 Mace. IV 1}; XiL 
19; XIE, 
is! The root of the Hebrew term with the spelling here (X2 instead of 992) recurs frequently 








se. Is, 59:3; 63:3; Zeph. 3:t; Mal. 1:7, 12; Eara 2:62; Neh, 764 
Daniel appears herein the name of his whole group. 
Midrash Daniel 1:9 (see n. 1: "Because he kept slent and said nothing bad about it, and 










‘tbo could panis! he request, and do themgreat harm, 
A similar interpretation is proposed by fon Ezra inthe name of Sandia Gaon, 
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notice that you look out of sorts, unlike the other youths of your age, and you 
will endanger my head with the king” (Dan. 1:9-10)™ Thuscame the fulfillment 
of the psalmist’s verse: “He made all their captors pity them’ (Ps. 106:46)." 

God delivered the children from their straits and aroused the compassion of 
the chief eunuch. In the wake of his restrained response and moderate answer, 
Daniel makes a second application to “the guard whom the head of the eunuchs 
had put in charge”... (Dan. 1:11), thatis, the servant in direct charge of the 
children’s food," requesting water and seeds’ instead of the normal rations 





for a trial period of ten days, That would give the servant enough time to check 
he 
youths who eat of the king’s food" and then easily decide what to do 





the results, comparing the appearance of the Jewish boys with that of “ 


thereafter. The guard agrees unhesitatingly, evidently tempted by the chance for 
private gain from the surplus food (Dan. 1:11-14). The trial ended on schedule, 

ind when the ten days were over, they looked better and healthier than all the 
youths who were eating the king’s food. So the guard kept on removing their 
food and the wine that they were supposed to drink and gave them seeds" (Dan 
1:15-16). Thus he regularly took their portions for himself, circumventing the 
juardians of the Torah obtained their 








king’s order, By the grace of God the 





recompense and the miracle was complete. 

Extreme avoidance of all Gentile foods, without compromise or distinction, 
including bread and wine, was not the actual practice in the Babylonian period 
did not preoccupy the Jewish Diaspora when first established, nor trouble those 
who returned to rebuild the Temple. Biblical sources and certain historical 


testimonies of those days!” 


include not the slightest tinge of such strict 
prohibitions and punctiliousness. Differences in customs and mannersin regard 
to food, eating and drinking, even though bearing the seal of religion, did not 
then give rise to total neg: 

The exiled Jehoiachim receives a regular allotn 





ta divisive unscalable wall 
rom Nebuchadnezza 








> have my head cutoff." The same in 





4 Reashai (se n. 1) "You wil cause me tobe sentenced 
the early translations and other exegeses. 

Similar expressions appear in I Kings 50; IT Chron. 309; Neb. 1:11 
"That is the explanation in most of the commentaries and dictionaries cited above. The 
Septuagint and Josephus (Amt. X 190)do not distinguish between him/and the head eunuch (sen, 
11S and n, 137 above). 

"Dan, 1:12, 16, The Hebrew word used, 27m isknown fi 











the Mishaah (Shabbat 1X2, 


rim erived from the same root (Lev 11:37 








2, mKil'ayim I 2}andis very close tothe biblical 
Is, 61:11), asi the varantzeroim. According othe translations and commentaries the reference isto 
various types of edible seeds such a legumes (peas, ule et.) Josephus i his paraphrase (Amt, X 
190) says “pulse and dates.” See n. 137 above 

1” Other children are referred to vaguely (1:13, 15) with no identification oF specification 
the early translations and traditional commentaries, 
aiah (Chapter Off), Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi the Books of Ea 














This emerges also 
The prophecies of 
and Nehemiah 
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king of Babylonia, accepting fi 
foreign sovereign (like Daniel and his friends—"“daily rations for each day"— 
in the same period and the same Diaspora under similar conditions), and no trace 
of criticism or objection is voiced,'*" Furthermore, the measures and regulations 
adopted by Ezra and Nehemiah, which stress segregation from the Gentiles"? in 
the wake of which the purchase of their merchandise on the Sabbath was 
stopped, do not include any edict totally forbidding their food and drink (aside 
\d water) as abomination and defilement.'” The silence regarding 


daily portions of food from the table of his 











from seeds a 





this problem within those basic reformsis extremely significant and relevant, for 
and apply them forcefully 
of Israclagainst the 





their objective was to impose the laws of the Torah 





and unhesitatingly in order to guard and protect the sanct 
hostile environment and the idolatry prevalent the world over. 

The command that com 
recalls Ezekiel's prophecy: “Even thus shall the children of Israel eat their bread 
unclean among the Gentiles” (4:13). Hosea, too, in speaking of the disadvantages 
of the Diaspora, says “And they shall not dwell in the Lord’s land; but Ephraim 


3s Daniel and his friends to eat the abominated food 





shall return to Egypt and shall eat unclean food in Assyria, They will offer no 
ing tohim. It 
who cat it shall be defiled” (9;3-4), 


libations of wine to the Lord and no sacrifices of theirs will be plea 





shall be for them like the food of mourners; 





Such warnings and phrases are not imperatives, and do not constitutea declared 










low the bread and wine ense 





intention to disa aliens. They simply embody a 


ith confined to the holy land, on the 


of the profound chasm between the pure 





‘one hand, and i 





npure idolatry that defiles all its surroundings and contacts, 





emanates from the despised and adheres to its native soil.'"” That basic 





conception produced practical laws, in the course of time, as the trends to 
ation increased among the 





separation from the hostile world and to self-seg 


Jews. That is why Daniel illegitimizes Nebuchadnezzar's food, and dis 





dainsitas 





an “abhorrence.” Tha 





harsh expression used here figures prominently as well in 


the well-known biblical reproof that is discernible in the main elements of 


Jeremiah (52:38) and IT Kings 25:29, Jcholacin’se 
Especially the prob 











of mined marriage, central problem in these reforms. 
Ena Off, Noh, 9217, 1310; 13:18. See the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah edited by M. 
Zer-Kavood Jerusalem 1948); Will HAT (Tbinygen 1949) 1. 
Myers, Eixa-Nehemiah, AB 14 (Gar of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, CBC (Cambridge 1976) 
‘Yehezkel Kaufmann, Toldor ha-Emunsh he-Ysrelt, vol. 4 (Tel Aviv 1956), 27S 
nd concerns do not of course arise inthe Joseph stories or Book of Esther 












These problems 
whose influences on the Dan 
Baek. M11; 20 

Amos 17: J 


chapters 
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Daniel’s thinking." It 
remoteness from detestable idolatry 

Gentile food and drink was forbidden for fear that it might be mixed with 
some pagan offering, however infinitesimal or fortuitous. Daniel is extremely 





jcates the depth of the feeling of polarity and 


cautious, abstaining from all Gentile food, apparently including fruits and 
vegetables, while permitting only seeds and water. There is no historical 
counterpart for his stand in the period of the Babylonian exileand the Return to 
Zion, It cannot be explained on the basis of other ritual limitations,'” 
particular inclinations to abstinence and asceticism. Such excessive strictness 


‘was designed to extend and solidify the walls separating the dangerous prevalent 
idolatry from Judaism. 
ilar rules appear in the Mishnah.*” They are clear and common in the time 








of Josephus," who discovers signs of them from the start of the Seleucid dynasty, 


as reflected in official documents. Since the Hasmonean Revolt, the foes of 





Israel have accused the Jews of ms 
because of their refusal to take food with non-Jews.” Aversion to Gentile foods 
crops up in the Greek apocryphal supplements to the Book of Esther™ (but not 
bout Judith, daughter of Simeon, 





nifesting xenophobia and misanthropy 








in the original biblical scroll), as in the novels 
and about Tobit of the tribe of Naphtali,?°* whose time of composition has been 
disputed, but for the m nd, 
Hasmonean periods by the vast majority of critical scholars. 





ost part correctly placed in the Hellenistic 











Lev, 26:1117, This chapter is the bass forthe notion of “seventy weeks (of years)” in Daniel 
9:24 asit sates". wll dacipline you sevenfold for your sins. Your lad shall become a desolation. 
Then shall the land make up for its sabbath years.” (Lev. 26:28; It Chron. 3621) 

mJ. Katzenelon, "Ha-Relpia ve-ha-Politika be-Divres Yemei ha-Wvrits ha-Kadmonim," Ha 





Tekufa. vol. 25 (Tel Aviv 1929) 9 3 aki be-toldet Bayit Shen (Senusalem 
1969), p. 1. The prohibition is note 
sontanination is suspected), but by U 


states it in Mishneh Torah, Sefer Kedushah (5), Hilkhot Maakhalot Asurot 17,9(ed. Jerusalem 1958); 


1; ¥.M. Grins 
sined by Lev, 1134 (as seeds 100 should be dinquaified i 








“to keep a distance from the idolaters” as Maimonides 





also Isaac Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, vol. 2 (russ 
‘mAvodah Zara It 3, and ad loc. in both Talmu 
Via Joseph (3) 14. On 1S below 
Josephus, Vita (13) 74 Bell, I $91; Ant. XII 120; XIV 226. The observance of dietary 
istic faith in the pagan world isnoted also in 








restrictions inorder to preserve the 
the Letter of Aristeas (12S{L) which reinforces the relevant biblical pres 
injunctions. See Arvteas 10 Pilocrate, ed. by M. Hadas (New York 1951), p. 152 

Diodorus Sicuhts, XXXIV 1.2, (LCL). F.R, Walton ed. (London 1967; Strabo, Geography 
XVL237 (ee n. 120} Tacitus, Histories V 5, (LCL), CH. Moore ed. (London 1951) 

+” Septuagint Esther 4:17 (Rablfs eee n 205 below);C.A. Moore, Daniel, Exther and Jeremiah 
— the Additions, AB 44 (Garden City, NY- 19 

The Book of Juith X §; XI 2: Hebrew edition by Y.M. Grint (Jerusalem 1957) Tobit L10f 
sd in Hebrew by D. Heller in A. Kahana (ed), Ha-Sefarim hacHiczonim, vol. 2/2(Tel Aviv 1937) 
Sepruagina, ed. A. Rabi, vol. F (Stuttgart 1950) 

mM, Deleor, “Le livre de Judith et Tp 
The Book of Tobie (New York 1958). L. Re 
Preudepigraphen Heidelberg 1971), p. 381; RH. Pfeifer History (see 9,139 above), p. 25810: M.S. 

















$9 (1967) 15140. F. Zimmermann, 


Ensleinng indie alttestamentichen Apokryphen und 





oe greeque,” Klio 
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Even if one of these sources” should prove to beancient and impeccable, they 
all still 
presentation of the problem in the Book of Daniel: the dread of the explicit order 
of the ruling despot versus the courage of a small group of Jews to disobey it 





ck the crucial element that is characteristic of and exlcusive to the 





because of their loyalty to the heritage of Israel. The basic outcome of the story is 
well illuminated in midrashic tradition, which usually takes on the style of 
legend: “And thus you find in Daniel and his friends, when they were exiled 
the Holy One blessed be He decreed that they should eat polluted bread, asit is 
their bread unclean among the 
Gentiles to which I will drive them’ (Ezek, 4:13). Nebuchadnezzar came and 


said, ‘Even thus shall the children of Israel e 








fulfilled the word and said, I decree that they should eat of my food, as itis said 
(Dan I:5ff.), ‘and the kinj ions to them...’ Daniel did not accept 
but said, Even though the Holy One blessed be He decreed, he will do what he 


must and he bega 





Hlotted dail 








to say to the chief guard, Please try your servant for ten 





days... Daniel and his friends were held prisoner by their Babylonian 
captors. Under pressure they were forced to follow Gentile customs, as 
Theodoretus too understood."® They lived in an atmosphere of compulsion. If 
they did not obey and dared to circumvent the king’s order by refusing his food 
. probably death. Only a miracle 
could save them, Their firm stand embodies a glimmer of the notion of 





and wine, they could expect severe punishm 





martyrdom which is fully developed in their later experiences.2"* 





The wonderfully encouragi 





g story, focusing on the dramatic tension and 
relaxation around Nebuchadnezzar's order, fits the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
people at the time of their struggle against Antiochus Epiphanes. Atno previous 
historical period did a conquering tyrant enact a similar decree, imposing on the 





Jews the foods, language and culture of Gentiles in one fell swoop. Abstention 
from Gentile delicacies because of their pagan uncleanness, and the extreme care 





not to be defiled by their food is quite striking and logical d cid 





ing the S 
oppression and persecutions as a criterion and demonstration of absolute 
devotion to the Law of Israel. Government officials at the time were in the habit 


of patrolling Judaca, investigating, and forcing the population to participate in 








Enslin & S, Zeitlin, The Book of dit (Leiden 1972; HLY. Pricbatsch, “Das Buch Judith,” ZDPV 90 
(1974 SOM; P. Deselaers, Das Auch Tobit (Gottingen 198 
‘Such can be found also in pseodepigraphicIneratue like in the Book of Jubilees XXII 16 
RH. Chatles, The Apocrypha and Preudepigrapha ofthe Old Testament, vo. 2 Oxford 1946, rept. of 
1913 ed.) and in the New Testament (Act 11:3; Galatians 2:2}; et 
* "Midrash Tawhuma, section vasira 43, 8. Baber ed, (New York 1946), p. 110, 
The excerpt is quoted in Midrash Danie! 1:12 (se n. | above) 
The 
The miracle inthe fiery Furnace (C 
cultic coercion in both episodes, and the firm stand ofthe Jews there, Few a they are, whoate ready 
to sacrifice thei lives for their faith, fit the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 




















rdoretus, Commenters x Vsiones Daniels Prophetae |:8 (PG 81): 0nd véuors bxépo%s, 








aptcr 3)and Daniel in the lions’ den (6), Religious and 
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pagan sacrificial rites, as reported in I Maccabees"? “And many in Israel took 
‘courage not to eat any unclean food, and they chose to die rather tha 
"(1 62-63) 
and memories of those days depict the figures of the tortured who preferred to 





by foods and desecrate the holy covenant, and they d 





suffer awful torment and sacrifice themselves rather than taste forbidden 
abominated food.*"* That is the reason the Daniel story stresses that point which 
characterizes Jewish faith in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes even more than 
any explicit biblical precept (such as keeping the Sabbath and holidays, or 
circumcision) and which merges perfectly into the artistic canvas." 

r 


profound distress, for the people victimized 





niel represents a lofty early model of absolute devoutness in moments of 





ind struggling for the sake of the 
Torah, He is properly set on the remote artistic stage of the Babylonian 
Diaspora, The author had no intention of working sketchily in pale colors in a 
vacuum, Consequently it is not surprising that only a small faint shadow of the 
coercive decrees of Antiochus appear in a reduced reflection, with details 
completely changed.?!* Daily rations of the king's food and wine evidently 
suggest participation from 
Chapter 5 which describes Belshazzar's banquet as a gr drunk 
from the holy vessels and the worship of idols in great merriment.""” Itwas nota 
person 

despises corporal pleasures, as Josephus would have it,” as well as several 





ne abominated ritual, as appea 








feast, the win 








I penchant for asceticism, nota love of puritanism,2"* not abstinence that 


The problems and bibliography forthe Books of the Maccabees are dealt with abo 





‘Chapter 1, Section F; Chapter 2, Section C 
'W. Kappler ed, Maceabegorum Liter I Septuaginta Gottingemsis IX, (Gottingen 1967). p. $5 
“The stories of old Eleazar and of the courageous micther and het seven chiliren (II Mace. VI 

















\8its IV Mace, V1ff). See W. Kappler & R. Hi Liber I. Septuaginta 
Gottingensis 1X, (Gottingen 1959), p. 721 M. Hadas Third & Fourth Books ofthe Maccabees 
(New York 1953), p. 168i 

‘Sabbath and cireumelsion laws are alo mentioned in the coercive decrees (1 Mace, I 0; It 
32M; II Mace. VI Off, 1V Mace. IV 25) but sree less, because they could ot serve totes th 
‘obedience ofthe population in an invneiate swift public act. The aspect tested (forbidden foods) may 
have been selected alo because of the analogy of Jehoiachin (n. 191 above) and because it merged 





The nature 8) consistently maintained 





the acts 

















and refutes the argument that separates the fist six Daniel chapters from the work completed dutiog 
the Hasmonean Revolt, because of failure to mention “the masses of the Jewish people.” in the 
‘opinion of Yebczkel Kaufmann, Toldot he-Emanahha-Yis et, vol. (seen. 194 above) p. 42. If his 
fonclusion is adopted andthe stories relegated tothe Persian period, how sit possible to explain th 
astonishing disregard of events of that perind, the strange omission othe outcome of the destruction 
of Jerusalem and of the Return to Zion with all its hopes and troubles’ 

"The defilement ofthe Temple was the wtimate offense and the collapse of Babylonian rule wa 
ordained, a8 noted above (na. 108, 11) 

8 The erroneous impression is produced by comparison with Dan. 1021 There are no grounds 





for pairing the two problems. Daniel mourns and eschews wine and meat for very dle 





"ant X 





Josephus obscures the zealtistc significance be 
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Christian commentators,” but pious zeal typical of the Hasids in the 
Hasmonean period that inspires Daniel's actions, Through its demands and in 
the spirit of its stand, Yose b. Yoezer of Zeredah and Yose b. Yohanan of 
Jerusalem proclaimed “impurity of the country of the Gentiles.” 
strictness, which rejected the king’s food and wine, led the talmudic tradition to 
derive a stringent halakhic ruling regardi 
Period this zealot ideology gave rise to “the eighteen decrees” when 
Shammai’s disciples prevailed and a series 











Gentile food. In the Roman 








prohibitions was placed “on the 
bread of Gentiles and their che 





-se and their oil and their daughters...and on the 
laws of the country of the Gentiles... and on their wine... and on their language 





and on their testimony and on their gifts" (etc.),* according to extreme 
militant Hasidic doctrines and 


nd 
pirations. 





E. Perfection of Mind and Body in the Portrait of the Servant of God 


Thanks to their devotion and faith, the Lord shed his grace on the small group. 
of Jewish boys in the Babylonia 





Diaspora and endowed them with precious 
Qualities. Thus “they looked better and h 





thicr*** than all the youths who were 














(210) destined wo shatter Roman 





Eptiraem Syrus. 0 








3M), Commentaritin Libram Daniels Prophetae 
Daniclem Prophetam, ac 
yketubbot Vi 








), vol. I 2p, 203; Albertus Magnus, Opera (een 





J. Knabenbauer (ye 39), Commentarias in 


i; yPesahim 1274; yShab 






{Shabbat I4b;bA vodah Zarah 8, Yose 

























'. Yoezee was apparenily a victim of the persecutions of Antiochus and according toa nave legend 
(Genesis Rabbah LXV 22; see n.96 above) died a marty. See Z. Frankel, Darkhet ha-Mishaah, (Tel 
Aviv 1959), p, 3LMT: ILM. Weiss, Dor Dor se-Dorshar, vol. 1 Jerusalem 1964) . 9817 This extreme 
decree in its true, original absolute sense in elf any possibility of living in an alien 
‘environment. In later generations tradition moderated and softened the strictnes of the prohibition, 
Erroneous exegesis and J modern theories too obscured the zealotry of the early pure 
Hasidism reflected in the Book of Daniel and in the deeper layers of the talmudie Eretz Israel source 

yShabbat I 3; yAvodah Zarah 11 41d; bAvodsh Zarah 36a 

yShabbat[ Jeff; bShabbat 130ff, These Halakhot are based on the same principle and the 
‘same ancient roots, thas, awarenes of the contamination of idolatry and the demand to keep apart 
from it as laid down by the fist Hasids. See G, Alon, Mebkarim be-Toldet Yisrael, vel. 1 (Tel Aviv 
1957, p. 1214: J. Klausner, Historia shel ha-Rayi ha-Shem, vol, $ Jerusalem 1951), p.1S6fT LM. 





Weiss, Dor Dor (se 





.175:1, Haley, Dorot ha-Rishonim (se n. 199), vol 2, p. S80. 
H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, ol. 3 (Leipng 1878), n. 26, p. 68ST; M. Hengel, Dic 
Zeloten (Leiden 1961), p. 204; SB. Hoenig, “Oil and Pagan Defilement,” JOR, .s. 61 (1970/71) 
‘63M; lsrael Ben Shalom, The Shammal Schoo! et, p. 


That i, they surpassed in these virtues “all he ¢ 








see Preface, n. 16 above 
een.” The early translations have “were 
stronger in body,” according to the Septuagint and Theodotion, of fatter, according to the Syriac 
Peshita and the Latin Vulgate. See nn. 18,75, 169 above. The ancient notion of health isexempliied 
bya fat body, So also Rea-Lb-ag (seen. 1) on Dan. LIS 
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eating the king’s food” (Dan. 1:15). To their health and fine appearance was 
ded their mental superiority for “God gave them knowledge and skill in all 
learning and wisdom; and Daniel had understanding in all visions and 
dreams” (1:17) 

The outstanding member of the group is Daniel, the hero of the book and the 
herald of redemption, who is destined to solve dreams and reveal the secrets of 
the future.” His three friends accompany him onlya short distance, and Danie! 
remains solitary and lonely with his visions and adventures. At the end of the 
three years allotted for the education of the boys, they were presented to the 
king, and their surprising advantages had not disappeared, “When the time the 
king had set for their presentation came,2 the head of the eunuchs presented 
them to Nebuchadnezzar. The king spoke with them and of them all none was 
equal to Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah,”* so these entered the king's 
service” (1:18-19).2” From the moment they entered the pa 
that they were vastly superior to the king's other advisors, 
\d wisdom: “And in all matters of wisdom’s understanding” that the king 











ce, it was obvious 











Spiritual superiorties as in [are comparable to Jer. 3:15, “knowledge and skill 
Daniel interprets dreams and miraculous visions (2:4) himself sees visions (7-2), buthis 
ess (end of Chapter 3)when they nolonger have any 





friends disappear almost atthe stat of his pe 
ple in his adventures, Daniel delivers no orations in God's name, does not address his generation 
directly, or preach morality, for Daniel is rooted ina distant period, iscovered by apseudonym, and 
isnot a prophet sent to his people by heavenly command lke Isaiah, Jeremiah or Ezekiel. This lower 
status isnot determined by his defects, for he isan almost ideal personality but because ofthe notion 
prevailing when the book was written — evident also in I Macc. and the 

(Chapter 7, nn {1-12 below)—that the spit of God had vanished after the Return of Zion, That 
notion surrounds all sections of the work and is further clear evidence of the period when it was 
written and of it integrity. The Book of Daniel was ths rightly included in Writings (se n, 6 of 
‘Chapter 4), for Daniel i nota prophet inthe classic sense, but ina broader one which includes such 
biblical figures as the patriarchs, David, Solomon, «t.: BMegllah 3a, 15a; bSanhedsin 99b; Genesis 
Rabbah XXVI 1, p.256in Theodor-Albeck ed, (sce. 96). Thanks to the extended popular concept 
Daniel wears a prophet’ crown in Josephs’ version (Aut. X 266), Qumran (DJDV, Oxford 1968, 
p.S4), in the New Testament (Matt. 2:15)and in Christian tradition. There are no rounds for the 
































Contention of Christian exegetes and scholars thatthe Jews atone time lowered Daniel's status in 
fonder to minimize his value. See Theodoretus, Commentarius in Visiones Danielis Propheiae, 
Pracfatio, PG 81 col. 1260; J.G. Carpeow, Iniroductio ad Libros Prophetic Bibiorum Veteris 
Testament (Leipzig 1731), pp. 230, 242 5, Wellhausen, Die Pharsder und dle Sadducaer (Gottingen 
1967), p. 23; W, Schmithals, Die Apokalyprk (Gottingen 1973), p. $4 
At the end of the appointed time, as explained in. 129 above 
“There was no one like him among the sages” (Septuagint), and “there were none (xich) of 
them all (among them all) resembling Dasiel" (Theodotion, Pesitta and Vulgate). See nn. 18,75, 
1@ above. 
> They reported ("to serve) to assume their functions, asin I:4:“and capable of serving.” 





A similar phrase is used in praising Joseph “There is none so discerning and wise as you" 
(Gen, 41:39). The combination of “wadom’s understanding” serves to emphasize, In the 
translations the two concepts were separated: “wisdom and understanding” (Theodotion, the 
Peshiia and the Vulgate), “and in everything, in wisdom and learning (education)... he found them 
wiser." (Septuagint) 
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inquired of them, he found them ten times bette: 
cexorcists that were in all his realm" (1:20), 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace shelters a glittering entourage that is colorful and 
‘multinational: erudite Chaldeans, Babylonian sorcerers, Egyptian exorcists?™ 
and a group of young educated Jews. Such a variegated, cosmopolitan mixture 
of intellectual elite” was not impossible in Babylonia, or in the Persian royal 
palace, and the probability provides the literary picture with some historical 
realism, But itis far more symptomatic of the Hellenistic period which brought 
together the scholarly and religious notables of various poples and countries in 
an encompassing ethnic and linguistic whirlpool An indication of that 
climate perhaps emerges from the characterization of the group of young Jews 
that excels all the rest. The splendor of their physical and spiritual qualities 
which blend beautifully emit an 
of Hellenization who avidly in 


than all the magicians and 

















ho of a camouflaged dispute with proponents 
bibed the delicacies of the Greek lang 
ures of Greek learning, hastened to the gymnasium and the playin 
fields to develop their muscles and frequent the athletic competitions.” The 
her aspires to perfect harmony in the development of physical and 
ties, according to the classical ideals, in an integration of noble 
ed by Jewish youths, 

1 in all wisdom, knowledgeable 
intelligent" (Dan. 1:4). The superiority oftheir giftsand knowledge, their sturdy 
health and fine appe and 
abstinence demonstr: 





yeand 





the tre 








Greek te 





ty and human wisdom.»” Its acme is attair ouths 





without blemish, handsome, proficis nd 








rance at the end of their period of self-den 








nd materi hand 





ize the superiority of the Jewish Tor 








Tenfold as in Gen, 43:34; 47 
their experiment (113-15) app 

land the compensation fitting their meri 

Wizards (P. Arti, “Keshafirn,” EM, vol, 4356) and magicians (Gen, 41:8, 24; Ex, 711,22: 

nd Josephus 





jain the Joreph stories) This coresponds to the ten days of 











8:11, 9:11) are priests and experts in magic. Consequently in the early tra 
(Ant. X.1954F; See n. 137 above) they are called sorcerers and wonderworkers. The Septuagint 
improves the variegated picture abit and states “teachers of wisdom (sophists) and philosophers, 











‘Chaldeans and sorcerers and magicians recurin the subsequent chapters (221 :4:4f; S718) 
mes withthe adtion of diviners (227; 44; $7, 11), thats, another typeof soothsayes. Allof 
of Babylonia (2130; 415; 58, 1S). Danie himself 








is appointed head of this 





8 4%, 5:11). 
M. Delcor, Daniel seen. above), p. 73:"Nous royons plutdt que ce terme égyptien souligne 
E 3 Fauteur de Danie a eu certainement connaissance: la présence dEgyptien 
comme anterprétes des song de Babylone 

SW. Tarm& GT. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilisation’ (London 1959), pp. ff... 2681; M. Cary 
A History of the Greek W 965}. 

Mace, 13M; I! Mace. 1V above 

HL. Marrou, Histoire de [Education dans € Angie (Pari 1948), p. 7710; W, Jaeger, Pail, 

vol I (Oxford 1958), pp. 287,416; Pato, Protagoras. 325, Plato (LCL), ed. W..M. Lat 
1967); idem, Republi I (17) 376e, 11 (13) 4034: VI (6) S2k4fE. (LCL) ed. P. Shorey (London 1953 
1956), idem, Laws, VIL 7954 Ai 337bIL, Aristotelis Pliia, W.D. Ross ed 
(Oxford 1967) 
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precepts compared to the pretensions, charms and perfections of the ruling 
culture. 

However, the merger of their erudition and their physical beautyis important 
not only in regard to these intentions. It also contains the notion lying at the core 
of the work and pervading its entire multicolored fabric, The Jewish group, 
select and isolated, represents the remnant of Israel that survived the destruction 
of the Temple, and fulfils the prophecy of Isaiah (the second):* “Indeed, my 
t shall be wise (suc * exalted and raised to great heights. Just 
ny were appalled at him, so marred was his appearance unlike that of 
. his form beyond human semblance.” (Is, 52:13-14).™° Before he has 








essful) 





as the ma 
cr 
recovered and grown by God's favor, “like a tree-crown, like a tree trunk out of 
arid ground," the Servant, “who had no form or beauty that we should look at 
him, no charm that we should find him pleasing... despised, shunned by men, a 








man of suffering, familiar with disease” (Is. 53:2-3), is debased. His miserable 
tormented figure is analogous to the subjugated oppressed nation which is 
destined to revive and climb to the pinnacle of its mission and human dreams, 
like “the son of man" who approaches the divine throne "with the clouds of 
heaven" and assumes the controlling reins of the universe according to Daniel's 
vision (7:13). 

The anticipated and desired change is alr 
and his friends, the children without blemish, 
wisdom” (1:4). The combination of physical and mental superi 
properly stressed in a clear parallelity, both substantive and terminological, with 











dy heralded in the fate of Daniel 
andsome and proficient in all 








ity is 








MZ. Segal, “Yeshay Th 
{rom the days of the Return to Zion serve as an organic consolidated unit for the author ofthe Boo 
of Danie 

The word yask i generaly interpreted as “will succeed” bat is also explained as “wise” or 
intelligent" as in the old translations (be Septvagint, the Peshitta and the Vulgate). In any case itis 
from this thatthe notion of maskfim in the Daniel chapters should be derived and explained. The 
fotion does not refer to closed esoterie groups or prove the origin ofthe book in circles fostering 
detached academic “wisdom” literature. Such theories derive from total misunderstanding and 
distorted view, expressed by Gerhard von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments, vol. 2 (Munich 
1961), p. 314M; LC.H. Lebram, “Apokalyptik und Hellenism jen Buche Danie," V7 20 (1970) 
S18if; idem, “Perspektiven der gepenwartigen Danielforschung,” JS) 5 (1974): INA 

The notion of survivors and the remnant of Israel was clarified above (0,113) 
Ttis the prophecy cited and other authority (Ezek. 34:31; Ps. 80:18) that is the bass 
image of the human being who symbolizes Israel, against the monsters who represent the pagan 
kingdoms. Christianity totally uproots this original intention and injects acristological purpose in 
it (Mark 14:62; Matt. 2664; Luke 2:69; Acts 756; etc). Even in the rabbinical tradition and 
Commentaries (ee a. 1 above) personal messianic meaning was grafted on toit (R-a-sh on Dan. 
7E13; Nahmanides i. Rea-m-b-an on Num, 24:17; etc) ia the wake of the Ba 
(bSanhedrin 98a) but fbn Ezra (on Das. 7:13) and Don base Abrabanel(Mi‘ayanetha-Yeshuah VL 
5) repeatedly noted the exiginal intention. See Chapter 4, Section D. 

©The term “tovat mare” (=beautiful)s the 

in Gen, 24:16; 26 


1s" EM, vo. 3 (1965): 92 












































nian Talmud 








thertoo(1:11;22-3)and 
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the splendor of the Servant who will be wise as he rises, will remake his physical 
appearance in full natural health, and will be crowned with the fine epithet of a 
person who is perfect in the qualities of mind. Their asceticism and abstinence 
did not detract from, but rather reinforced their particular virtues, For “they 
looked better and healthier” (Dan, 1:15) in comparison with the abased 
Servant of “marred” appearance, who writhes in affliction, wounded and ill 
Daniel and his friends who are “proficient inall wisdom and knowledgeable and 
intelligent” succeeded in learning the lore and tongue of the Chaldeans, (Dan. 
men intelligent in ll, proficient 
lity to learn langi 
fit Isaiah's oration regarding the Servant, with 
certain stylistically determined p 





1:4) because “God made all four of these yo 






in all writings and wisdom” (1:17). Their a es and their 





capacity to acquire knowledg 








raphrasing: “The Lord God gave me the 
tongue of the learned” (Is. 50:4) 

Their prudence and learning ability is accompanied by wisdom and 
understanding. The figure of the Servant in this sketch of their portrait and 
deeds absorbs additional motifs 








nd expands in order to express a particular 
meaning. They excel in matters of “wisdom and understanding.” (1:20)because 
Of their faithfulness to the Torah ang its precepts, as itis written “for thisis your 
tefl 





wisdom and your understanding” (Deut. 4:6), and therefore Daniel is gi 


and prays to God, for “he gives the wise their wisdom and knowledge to those 





that know” (Dan. 2:21). The "spirit of wisdom and understanding” was granted 
them as it was to “the stump of Jesse” in Isuiah’s oration (11:1-2) in contrast 





the boastful speech of the Assyrian king, from whose violent shadow emerges 





the form of the despotic foe who tramples Israel during the days of distress and 


persecution: “By the strength of my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom; for I 





am understanding” (Is. 10:13). In their superiorities they resemble Joseph, 


who was “well built and handsome 





(Gen, 39:6), "a man of understanding and 
wisdom,” the Servant who rises from his degradation and overshadows all the 





Gentile sages in his wisdom.2** The mi 





acle of their definite physical and mental 


advantage is a far-reaching signal demonst 





ting the ascendancy of the divine 





“A stylitic as 
efor to'er™ (Gen. Al 











The exact itera firmed by the 





1 1 not important here. The interpretation is 





continuation ofthe prophecy: “and all your children shall be disciples of the Lord” (Is. $413) 


That they were “Israelites of royal descent” shouldbe borne in mind, a8 indicated above, and 





that in their fate they represented Jewish 
The delineation of Antiochus Epi 
according to Isiah (cen. 10 above). a 
in his personality “impodent and versed in intrgy 
successfully (8:28). 
7" Also Gen, 41:39. Joseph is a kind of archetype 
The terms “understand 





image embodies aspects of the king of Asya, 









supposedly destructive, figures 
by his cunning he will se deceit 


nd recur many times in the Book of 









ing the persecutions and Hasmoncan Revol 38 
8S, 15; 9:22H1; 1041, 1; ete). 


Danie: “the wise will understand” ( 
dil generations eatir (14, 1 





Daniel and bss compa 
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Torah, encouraging their descendants and successors, the protectors and 


defenders of the sacred covenant in the days of the persecutionsand the struggle 
against Hellenization, 

‘The notion based on the prophecy cited, that is, on the verses regarding the 
Servant of God and the adjacent biblical themes, burgeons in the first chapterof 
Daniel, is embellished and enriched by lines borrowed from the story of Joseph 
in Egypt and the Book of Esther which are the classic instances of Jewish 
servitude, is interwoven intermittently in the course of his vision, and comes to 
full flower before the end of the work. In his last vision Danicl—called ish 
hamudot (that is, charming, in contrast to the debased person “with no form or 
beauty" in Is. 53:2), the archetype of Hasids and “learned"—sees and hears 
the wonders of renascence in the end of days: “And the wise will be radiantas the 








brightness of the firmament; and those who lead the many to righteousness as 
the stars forever and ever" (Dan. 12:3). Isaiah’s prophecy is thus fulfilled in 
entirety: The suffering downtrodden Servant will be of astounding appearance, 
“will be wise,” and like the “righteous” Servant, make “the many righteous” (Is. 





53:11), This passage explains the prevailing conception, during the Hasmon 
period, of this poetic figure." It is not a single exa 





ted personage, not 
redeeming Messiah, but the healthy loyal remnant of Israel (symbolized by the 
small group of captive children) trampled under foot and struggling during the 
persecutions by Antiochus Epipanes, that inherits the destiny and mission of the 








Servant of God, according to the oration of Isaiah the secon 





F, The End in “the First Year of the Reign of King Cyrus." 


The epilogue closes the chronological circle that the first verse of this chapter 
n of King Cyrus” (1:21), 
according to a combination of Jeremiah’s prophecies with Chronicles as shown 
above." The ordained c 





opened: “And Daniel was until the first year of the rei 











mmity comes to an end after seventy years, the period 





“Charming man”: 10:11 19and 9:23, This could be interpreted literally of course (asin 10:3 
11:43) but inthe present context it appears logically as an antithesis tothe cebased figure described in 
Chapter 53 of Isaiah 

The elevation to heaven and stars isan 
above n, 241 and nn, 83-84 of Chater 4 

SY, Kaufmann, Toldor ha-Emunah, vl. 4 (seen. 194 bove),p. 1084 
‘disputes and discussions on the matter, attention was not direced tothe basic fact that the Daniel 
chapters contain the illuminating ancient interpretation of the “Servant of God" verses, 

"3 espite the centrality of yearnings for redemption and latter day thought, the Book of Daniel 
(like the other historical sources from the Hasmonean peri) contains no hint of fostering faith in 
an individual, noble, messianic personage who would dispense salvation through his wonderful 
virtues. Longings for a lofty rédeemer from heaven are strewn through apocalyptic works 
(pieudepigraphic books and Qumran Scrolls) replete with veiled Christology. In many modern 
schools these were merged with the Daniel visions and incorrectly ascribed to Jewish Hasidism of 
that time. These theses are refuted above (Chapter 2, Section D) and below (Chapter 6) 

Inthe first and opening paragraph of the chapter. 








1008 tothe vision of Dan, 7:13, versus 8:10, See also 








iswurprisingthatinthe 




















Ho DANIEL 





ND HS FRIENDS IN EXILE 





designated by Jeremiah: “In the first year of King Cyrus of Persia, when the 
word of the Lord spoken by Jeremiah was fulfilled, the Lord roused the spirit of 
King Cyrus of Persia, to issue a proclamation throughout his realm” (Ezra 1:1 
Il Chron, 36:22); Daniel has thus served the oppressive government since the 





time of Nebuchadnezzar, and does so until Cyrus’ proclamation of national 
renascence, which roused masses of Jews to return to theirhomeland, recla 
ruins, build Jerusalem and the Temple. 

Thus also at the end of the first sixchapters, the series of stories ends and once 
ed during the reign of Darius 
and during the reign of Cyrus the Persian" (6:29) His official task ended with 





mits 


again the time limit is noted: “Thus Daniel prospe 








the institution of Persian domination, He has no function and not the slightest 
connection with the great chance in the initiation of the Return to Zion, for his 
exploits are not anchored in the real events of his period. 

However, the date introducing the vision that closes the work seems to 
contradict and go beyond the chronological framework discussed, For ‘tin the 
third year of the reign of King Cyrus of Persia” (10:1ff.) Daniel was not yet 
released from his exile, but wande 











-d about lamenting “on the bank of the great 





it know the end of his nation’s woes. The 
of King Cyrus” 
jum to Zion, and “in the third year of 


river—the Tigris," as he does n 








strange contradiction between the delimitation “to the first ye 
(1:21), which was at the brink of the Ri 
King Cyrus of Persia” (10:1) sowed perplexity among scholars." Quite a few 
hastened to revise the text which they deemed faulty, deleting the verse that 








concludes the first chapter" s the preceding one, or correcting it to 


“The date is thus included in the same testimony (Chronicles) upon which the Book of F 


is based, 
Te Return to Zion is hinted at only in the vision (9:25) that calculates and specifies the 

ars)" pattern 
‘Darius the Mede i sep 












te from and anterior to Cyrus, despite the mist that envelops the 
relationship between the (vo reigns. Media defeats Babylonia in order to fulfil the well known 
prophecies (Is. 13:17; 21:2; Jer. $1:11). Persia inherits the Median throne, following a completely 
Obscure change. Greece, the fourth and last of the subjugating regimes, seies the crown of 

sovereignty from Persia, binging an end to the xres of pagan governments, 
As opposed to “the great river, the Euphrates” (Gen, 18:18; Deut, 1:7; Josh. 1s), which 
‘marks the border ofthe Holy Land in divine promises. Theriverisalso called ha-ye’or(Dan, 12:5) 
1m the story ofthe exile to 























like the Nile, in the symbolic picture that includes also features take 
Egypt (as stated in n, 100 above). Daniel thus remains in eile, and does not walk the road of the 
Retum to Zion. Many commentators (Charles, Moatgomery, Ploger, Porteous —see nL above)did 
not distinguish (as the Syriac Peshita already had sot) the contrastive intention, and wrongly 


corrected the txt, that is, substituted the Euphrates for the Tigris. On the Peshita seen, 169 above 








The Septuagint already solved the difficulty and introduced the correction: “Inthe first year 
of King Cyrus of Persia.” Some commentators attached themselves to the revised version and 
Jmagined they found a solution in it: M.Z. Sega, Mavo ha-Mikra (Jerwsalem 1967), p. 750, On the 
Septuagint see above n, 7S and also A. Geissen, Der Seprusinte-Text des Buches Dane! $-12 (Bonn 
1968), 

SF, Hittg, K. Marti F.W. Farrar, RLH. Charles all (ee nn, 1, 46) ad loo 
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‘And Daniel was at the king’s court tll the first year" etc.”*' Proponents 
of the pluralistic and fragment 
tunits, point to the chronological cracks with their supposed contradictions 
secking signs of incompetent editing and in any case support for their 
methods.” However, their ripping and stitching are here completely 
superfluous and contribute only errors. The R-a-sh-i commentary seems much 
more to the point; “And Daniel was prominent in Babylonia till the first yearof 
Cyrus the king..." 

Daniel then left the royal palace, following Cyrus’ victory and the 





tion theory, who divide the book into separate 











establishment of Persian hegemony. Yet there is no mention or suggestion of his 





joining the returnees,*™ He does not figure among them despite his qualities and 
status, beca 





use the message he brings snot aimed.at the era he is placed in, but at 
‘a distant time implicit in his visions, “In the third year of King Cyrus of Persia" 
(Dan, 10:1) the construction of the House of God had 
Jerusalem and been suspended because of the 
3:84f,)2* Ostensibly, however, Di 
troubles and developments, but tarries and mortifies himself “on the bank of the 
great river—the Tigris” (10:4) in order to fulfill the truth of his visions: The 
's of Babylonian exile does indeed end in Cyrus' first regnal year, but 





ready begun in 
excesses of the enemies (Ezra 





iel does not intervene or even react to those 





seventy ye 





the final perfect salvation is not yet attained, Jeremiah’s prophecy contains the 








secret of subjugation by successive realms for many generations until the end of 





seventy weeks” of years when misery will have reached its utmost depths with 








(wo Eissfeldt, Keine Schriften vo. 3 (Tabingen 1966), 
ved by the shift ofthe verse concluding Chapter 2o fina position in 





The correction was cont 
Chapter 1 

'J,A. Monigomery (cen, Labe 

7-12, did ot observe the clash between the dates: 

ao ins: "The meaning is that he was in Babylon until the fist year of 

Eret Israel could be imagined. This was Rab-a's see. 1) 

below): "And then evidently he went 








p. 137: "The editor ofthe whole book, orcomporer of ee 





Tn Ezra (ce 9. 1) exp 
(Cyrus. From here his emigration 
conclusion, apparently because of 
to Jerusaler.” 

"Many generations later, legend emerged relating that Daniel and 
to Eretz Istel: Genesis Rabbah LVI 1, p. 611f. in Theodor-Albeck ed. (see n. 96 above), 
Sanhedrin 93a ff; Cantices Rabbah on 5:3 in Midrash Rabboh, Rom ed (seen, Skabove) Pesikta 
Rabbati VI, p. 236 in the M. Ish Shalom-Friedmana ed (Vienna 1880); Ya 











is companions went back: 








Eara, mark 1068 (“Sheshbazzar.. s Daniel"), etc. Buta different tradition which emerged in the 
Middle Ages perhaps in the wake of Josephus (Ant. X 268; see. 137 above) has Daniel buried in 
Shushan: Josippon, edited by D. Fuser (Jerusalem 1978), p36; Sefer Masaot Rabbi Binjomin —The 
Ihinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, p. 49a the M.N. Adit ed, (London 1907), Sibuv Rabbi Pecah 
Regenshpurg, p- 201. in the L. Gronhat ed. (Frankfurt 1903); ete. Doo Tsaae Abrabanal (se 1), 
Sefer Ma‘ayanei ha-Yeshuoh XI 1, re 

“The text (Dan. 10:1 ff, is explained against the background of these events and t 
asthe, Rea-b-trg and Midrash Daniel (se 0. | above). Such a harmonizati 
Daniel mourns “three weeks of days" (10:2, folowing a pattern analag 
time elapsed since the start ofthe Return to Zion, during which oot all the hoped: 
salvation were attained. See E 








on that story and disallows Daniel's return to Jerusalem, 
es by R- 

on sof course possible 
5, tha she 

ings and 























the persecution decrees of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the Hasmonean Revolt 
will erupt. 

The timi is not incongruous and represents no 
contradiction, if the principal chronological system of the book is considered, 
with its separate rings and inherent intentions. The three years between Cyrus’ 
ascension to the throne and Daniel's final appearance are equivalent to his three 





g of Cyrus’ “third yea 





years of study before entering the king's service, His public mission and position 
started three years after his exile and ended three years after Cyrus’ 


proclamation and the start of the Return to Zion.” The period of his activity 





and visions thus lasted exactly seventy years, like the pattern suggested in 





Jeremiah’s prophecy for the nation’s period of calamity. In deliberate parallelity 
the reigns of the foreign kings likewise 





id up to seventy years, based on an 
identical typological model With similar arithmetic symmetry the Jewish 
quartet (Daniel and his three friends) represents the remnant of Jewry in 
confrontation with four leaders of pagan despotism: Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belshazzar, Darius the Mede, and Cyrus the Persian,2"* Planned and constructed 
al symbolism, Full 


with consistent logic, the chronology reflects clear ideolc 





harmony prevails which unifies the entire work, its chapters and dates, On his 


way, Daniel represents the remnant of the nation which spreads the message of 





the redemption that is to come in “seventy weeks" of years after 





Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of Jerusalem, and is directed at the fighters and 
insurgents of the Hasmonean Revolt period.” 








The first successes ofthe Revolt (1:3) thanks {heaven were hinted at,and his 
{Importance was notin the east impugned, contrary tothe prevailing distorted view (sce 1. 69 above), 
(Calendar years, not full ones (as stated in n, 128 above), 
Sixty-two were ascribed to Darius the Mede (6:1) because ofthe point of departure sinc 
Jeholachin’s exile (n. 68) iocloding his single year as wll (9:1). Nebuchadnezzar's two yeats (21) 














Were added because of the Joueph stories (Gen 41:1), as were Cyrus's three (10:1) to complet the 
period of Dani's experiences (0,265), lus theee more of Belshazzar’ (6:1) to make up the seventy 
The parallel presentation is nt acidental. The four repimes too match the four corners ofthe 


‘Not only the integrated harmonized chronology, but the entite artistic canvas with itsmossic 





of similes and wealth 





as, is unified i a single congruous conception, in order to express the 








the calamities occu til the end of the alloted periods, that the end of the fateful confrontation is 





approaching, and salvation will come when the kingdom of Greece is defeated and pagan despotisn 
shattered 








(CHAPTER FOUR 


THE IDEA OF THE SERVANT OF GOD IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


‘A, The Essence of the Work and the Background of Its Formation 


The Book of Daniel provides a clue to the thoughts and desires of the faithful 
to the Torah and partisans of the holy covenant during the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes' coercive decrees and the start of the Hasmonean Revolt.' The time of 
I survey wrapped in a cloak of 
mystery and surrounded by secrets and symbols that are however sufficiently 
id transparent. The survey presents episodes in this history of the 

Kingdom of Greece,” starting from Alexander the Great's invasion (Dan. 
11:2ff,) and terminating with the downfall of the despotic oppressor and last 
ruler on the throne of the Hellenistic power; through the portrait of that evil, 
contemptible tyrant, erecter of the “abomination of desolation” (11:21), the 
persecutor of the pious and flatterer of those who violate the covena 
stopped the regular offering and defiled the sanctuary, projects the well known 
figure of Antiochus Epiphanes. The circumstances of his death, “betw 
's and the beautiful holy mountain” (11:45) do not accord with the histori 


its composition becomes clear from the histori 





thin a 




















n the 
1 
facts, Thus here is a visionary expectation or prediction, recorded before the 
at the end of 164 B.C.E,).’ This is the reason for the critical 
conclusion regarding the sealing of the Daniel chapters. In the final vision the 
Temple is still polluted, with no sign of purification. The completion of the work 
must then be set before the rededication of the Temple which took place in 
Kislev of 148 in the 








event took place 














This chapter appeared inthe anthology Hla-Taei lord. in memory of Israel and Teevi Broide 
(Tel Aviv Univ, 1976), p, 231 

Bibliography o0 the Book of Danie is listed in n. 1 of Chapter 3 

EM. Abe, Lex Livres des Maccabées, (Paris 1949),p. 10ST; E.R. Bevan, The Howse of Seewcus 
(London 196, fep. of 1902 ed), ol 2,p. 1881; 0, Merkholm, Antiochus IV ef Syria (Copenhagen 
1966), p. V66AE; E. Will, Histoire Politique du Monde Hellénistique, vol. 2(Nancy 1967), p. 296 
EW: Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybiu, vol. 3(Oxford 1979), p.4731-See also Chapter 
2.m, [8 above 

That is, at the end of 165 BLCE., according to 1 Mace. (IV 52) which orders the dates 

systematically, and adheres to the Macedonian calendar. The same is inh 
Comparisons with external testimonies. On the other hand, I Macc. does not have an orderly 
chronological framework and shifts the rededication of the Temple (X Iff, to after Antiochus 
Epiphanes' death, as noted above (n. $4 of Chapter I) because of its didacticartisti purpose, not 
because of any more reliable o accurate information. Yet most scholars prefer a forced 
harmonization and set the dedication of the Tempe in the winter of 164 B.CLE. on the basis of a 
widely held shaky hypothesis that tw Macedonian and the 
internal-Babylonian) were confused in regard tothe Seleucid era in I Mace. That isthe view of E 











ted by synchronic 








‘chronological systems (the ext 
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The stormy armed uprising headed by the Hasmoneans is hinted at in the 
description, the first victories having already been achieved (11:33-34y: “The 
wise among the people will make the many understand; for a while they shall fall 
by sword and flame, suffer captivity and spoliation. In defeat they will receive a 
little help, but many will join them in slippery ways". The expression adopted, 





“a little help,” does not indicate any intention to disparage and minimize the 
value of the Hasmoneans’ military operations and victories, as many 


commentators were misled to assert.* Just this wording exactly fits the situation 





that prevailed before the dedication of the Temple, and the hopes for extensive 
divine help. As the Psalms put it "He is our help and shield" (33:20),"Oh Israel, 
trust in the Lord; he is their help and shield” (15:9). Ina clearly parallel style, 
the downfall of the evil tyrant is anticipated, by the will of God, “with noone to 
help him" (Dan. 11:45). The country is caught in the enemy's vice, Jerusalem is 








still wallowing in pollution, and the danger is not past, the military rebellion has 
just begun and its achievements are v 





y modest, but the light of redemption is 
already glimmering, and it is hoped that “ 
glorious salvation, 


little help"* will grow into great and 





In an overall comprehensive look at the Ds 





niel chapters it is possible to 
discern a sequence of interpretations of the classic prophecies, intertwined in the 
arteries and branches of the work. Daniel himself is not a prophet sent to his 
people: he does not castigate and reprove his generation in the name of his God, 
He is rather a model of piety, full of wisdom and understanding, who interprets 
dreams, observes wonders, and understands them only with the help of heavenly 
angels." His actions and visions contain no revelation of the Holy Spirit or the 





Bickermann Makkabser (Berlin 1937), p. ISSAT; J. Schaumberger, “Die neue 
Seleukideniste BM 35603 und die makkabsin logic.” Bib. 36 (1985). 42311: R. Hanha 

I Makkabaerbuches.” in A. Jepsen & R. Hanhart, Untersuchungen zur 
lope, BZAW (Berlin 1964), and many more, In 





‘Dat Zeitrechung 


















ending of the £ 3, it may be concluded thatthe information that Antiochus advanced 
toward the easter countries (carly 165 B.C-E.) and was not heading for Egypt had not yet been 
disseminated and absorbed, although such intentions were perhaps vaguely (Dun, 89; 11:44) 
‘envisaged. At the time, then, the rebels had stil gained only a few limited vietoriex which were far 


from decisive in the Revolt 





1, Chapter 2, Section B, Divine help 
made the veto 31 belting that helps not likely, in tha sprit Judas 
“Maceabaeus prays to heaven (I Mace, [Il $0-83) that without the belp of God they wou 

the strength to withstand t 














othave 
oc and triumph. Inthe mcantime divine help had been extended only a 
litle, Ezra too (9) thanks the Loe in i for “a lite sustenance in our bondage. 

That is why the J dition (anlike the Christian) designate its place to be among the 
Writings rather than the Prophets. Rabbinical commentaries are listed above in Chapter 3,n. See 
alo talmadic sources in Preface (On bMegillah 3a Retsh-i says: “He is not among the 
prophets sent to Is 
Bavll, Rome ed. (rep. Jerusalem 196 














elon 8 di 





mission, be was not sent t Israel in any prophecy.” in Talmud 
See also Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed Il 46, 
tran «c 963), Ra-d-v-k, in the introduction to his commentary on Psalms, in 
Mik Aviv 1954), Don fsaac Abrabanel, Sefer Ma’ayanciha-Yeshuah I 1,in Perush 
— Commentary on Prophets and Writings (Tel Aviv 194), See also Chapter 3, n, 227 above 





ated by S. Ph 





Gedolot 
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word of God. Discernible in themis the awareness that prophecy issealedand in 
abeyance, as in I Maccabees which is closest to the Daniel chapters in time and 
spirit.’ In the face of the calamity, distress and struggle in his generation, the 
author draws encouragement and solace from the wells of sacred prophecy and 
carly biblical tradition, A new interpretation of Scriptures, in the light of the 
agitated present, the exploration of the secrets of the sources, a relevant 
exposition from a historiosophic perspective, with the aid of subtle symbolism 
and audacious typology helps him in his thinking and seeking to find the full 
hidden significance regarding the present and future 

According to its artistic pattern, the Book of Daniel is composed of and 
divided into two linked blocs. The first half consists of a colorful series of 
legends, correlated and well ensnared in the threads of the happenings. On this 
unit as though on a lower story rests the upper story of visions, Despite their 
differences, the two sections constitute an organic unity and a conceptual fabric 


bound to its fundament 





ima 





ent nature, The pluralistic and fragmenting 





theories whereby the work disassembles into separate pieces and is even 


sentenced to have its body crushed and organs amputated misdirect exegesis to 





secondary paths and befog proper observation. In this present consideration, we 
shall skip over that complex problem, and shall not pretend to solve it entirely 
We shall not contradict or ex: 





mine possibilities or views that the work is an 
arrangement of separate independent units, or that it was preceded by 


hypothetical redactors or redaction stages. At any rate, the examination of the 





problem of the Servant of God in these chapters confirms the conception of 
integrality and demolishes the particularistic methods, Let us now turn to the 
finished se 








led book, in its present form, where analysis of its transparently 
suggestive contents and the circumstances of its formation point to the period of 
the F 

The Daniel stories, circle and environment are pl 





smonean Revolt,* 








ed in the era of the 
Babylonian exile and the Return to Zion, The historic canvasis unfurled in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 1:1ff.), his son (sic!) Belshazzar (5:1 ff.) L 
the Mede (6:11f.) and finally Cyrus the Persian (1:21; 6:29; 10:1). Howeve 


reflection of the period revealed and the chronological framework are quite 









the 





surprising. Consequently arguments and refi 





tations arose regarding strange 
ding mixed sources, textual emendations and 
fe uprooted from the land of 
their forefathers and sent into exile when Jerusalem is captured by King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia, “tin the third year of the reign of King 


mistakes, and speculations re 





combinations, and the like, Daniel and his friends. 














Mace. IV 46;1X 27; XIV 4 Critical editions ofthe Boo sdabove:nn, 
€2, 76 to Chapter 1, and n, 40 to Chapter 2 On editions of 
jon are seatered throughout the di 


opposing 


of Maccabees ar 
ephus sce Chapter 5,1. 83 below 

sion, and the summary 
imsand clarify al 








The grounds for our conc! 
appears atthe end of Chapter 3, but its not ou 
aspects of the ramified problem completely 
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Jehoiakim” (Dan, 1:1), That date is unusual and at first glance does not accord 
with clear scriptural testimony.’ In contrast to the Jeremiah prophecy (25:1 ff.) 
whose influence is clearly discemible in the Book of Daniel, the perplexing 
ids out. Moreover, there is no real connection between the 








contradiction st 
\d experiences of the Jewish boys and the contemporary Jewish people, 
its troubles and vicissitudes. Daniel and his three friends seem to be on 





action: 








isolated theatre stage, detached from the surrounding reality. No echoes of 
banishments and catastrophes reach them, of the Jchoiachin affair that occurred 
near them in time and place, of political changes and the decline of the kingdom 
udah. Even the Return to Zion, aln 
realized — for Daniel continues 











ady approaching and beginning to be 





his post until “the third year of King Cyrus of 


Persia” These oddities and 





(10:1}—leaves no scrap of reaction or impression. 
questions are not errors and flaws, but fundamental aspects of the main 
conceptual and artistic fabric 

The starting date of the Daniel 
of King Jehoiakim,” for the me 
according to Jeremiah’s oration (25:12; 29:10) is fulfilled in the first year of 





ventures is set in “the third ye 





of the reign 





ture of seventy years of exile and subjugation, 





Darius the Mede, that is, immediately after the downfall of Babylon 
i 
the end of Il 


a, In an 





accurate calculation the twenty remaining years between Jehoiakim's third 





regnal year and the destruction of Jerusalem (based on the list 


Chron, 36:Sff,) are added to the forty-nine years of the destruction (586-538 





B.C.E.)."' Therefore, Daniel prays in Darius the Mede’s first regnal year (Dan, 


9:1ff,) when Babylonia is defeated and the seventy years of his exile are over, at 





the 





end of “seven weeks" of years (9:25) after Jerusalem is devastated, on the 








threshold of the Return to Zion, in order to request grace and pity for the holy 


city in its ruins."? In answer to his prayer, the angel Gabriel is sent tohim, From 





the angel Daniel learns that Jeremiah’s oration has a hidden meaning: “Seventy 


weeks have been decreed for yo 





people...” (9:24f1,). It is for a period of 490 
years (and not just seventy) that exile and servitude are visited upon Israel 
because of its great sins. The multiplication of seventy is drawn from Scriptures: 
“And I, for my part, will chastise you sevenfold for your sins...and I will bring 
the land into desolation... Then shall the land enjoy her sabbaths as longas it lies 
desolate...” (Lev. 26:28, 





34), “to fulfill the word of the Lord spoken by 


1. Kings, 26111; 11 Cheon. 36 
‘Daniel stays “on the bank ofthe great river the Tigris" (10:4) and laments that trve and final 





See Chapter 3, Section A for the explanation, 




















-demption has not yet been attained. That is why he ao longer lives in the royal palace (1:21) but is 
sili exile and does not cross “the great river,” the Euphrates, to enter the promised land, See al 
n- 257 in Chapter 3 above 
H. Tadmor, “Khronologia," EM, vl. 4(1962),pp.278,303;). Liver, "Koresh,” EM, vol.4,p. 
The reign of Darius the Mede (&ifE), limited toa single year (9:1), is not known in any 
historical testimony and is designed o ful ax prophecy (ls, 1817; 21:2: Jer $1:28),and 10 
complete the count of seventy. See nn, 40-81 below, and nn, 64.6 in Chapte 
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Jeremiah, until the land has enjoyed her sabbaths; for as longs she lay desolate 
she kept sabbath to fulfill seventy years” (II Chron. 36:21), that is, until the 
defeat of Babylonia and the ascendency of King Cyrus of Persia 

In the days of the Return to Zion, the goal of redemption was not completely 
attained. Diasporas were not totally ingathered, the yoke of foreigners was not 
did 
eventy year pattern contains the secret of the definitive end 


removed from Israel, the Creator's anger did not subside, and divine gra 





not rain down. Th 
in “seventy weeks” of years, and the date of the redemption. By a complicated 
but precise arithmetic, the allotted “weeks” of years and the eras of subjugation 
end at the time of Judas Maccabaeus’ victories, not lon 
the Temple." The surprising revelation of that chronology, hidden in prophecy 
Jed to waves of faith in imminent salvation, and was perhaps the point of 
arture and the Key to the formation of these marvelous visions (based on 
onception and birth of the 

3 of exile and 








ier the rededication of 

















legends, rumors, and ancient memories)in which the 


Book of Daniel are anchored, Jeremiah envisions seventy 





servitude under Babylonian authority. But in the expanse of “seventy weeks,""in 
the distant perspective, the Babylonian exileis only the startand a partof Israel's 


To the “seven weeks (of years) are added siaty-two starting with the outset 
Nebuchadnezzars reign (alee his capture of Jerusalem)andending when “the anointed one shal be 
ut of (9:26), th TT Mace, (1V23 
3M) Onias was kil 10 BLCE. (the or four years after Antiochus Epiphancs 
accession), Counting sixty-two weeks (434 years) tack, we get 10 605 or @4B.C-E, very 








tothe 





ght chronological point. A last week of oppression remained inthe time of Antiochus Epiphanes 








und half week he will put a stop 
Temple was defiled and the ceremonies stopped (I Mace. 154) i the month of Kislev, 168 B.C.E 
that is, “haifa week’ or about thee and half years after Onias* death, Consequently it sp 

mat the end of another 








lnderstand the tense expectation of the Fulfillment of the vision of redempt 
half week when the full seventy weeks are completed. The dedication oft 
celebrated three years after its deflement (I Mace. 1V S24. versus Il Mace, X 31; Joiephus, Ant 

XIL 3204, versus Bell 132F;see n. Tabove) that, six months before the expected time, Thee 
of the seventy weeks of years (Dan. 92417.) claified solely by a complicated formula based on 
‘genuinely historical chronologal grounds. There are no errors caused by ignorance of 
fusion, nor any mistake in arithmetic ifthe count of the sixty-two weeks of years Figured not 
years bat from the point of departure of the entire sequence 





Temple was however 














thats, from the time Babylonian rule was imposed on Istael (Dan. 1:1) and Jeremiah’s prophecy 








began to be fulfiled, The vere in question it on.foritdoes not (asin verse 
26)say after seven weeks, bu rather in the course of sinty-two weeks of years Jerusalem willbe built 

‘up and remain oppressed. The period of subjugation and exile also includes the seven weeks ( 
years) although they were already counted separ atthe isthe peopl of arael wer givea a 
ble punishment, both the destruction of the Temple and the subjugation with dispenion. No 
the days the ater visions (8:14; 12:11-12) which 


(25) suggests its inte 














olution is supplied for the problem of 









pethaps suggest some obsetire phasesin the path to salvation. In any case there iso justification or 
busi forthe views that the author meant the time of the rededication ofthe Temple or even later 
events, as proposed by scholars such as C.Schedl,"Mytische Arthmetik,” BZ. n..8 (1964): 101fF 





idem, Geschichte des Alten Testa 
‘Chronomessanism—the Timing of Messianic Movements and the Calendar: 
HUCA 46 (1975): 204fT; Th. Fischer, Seleukiden und Makkabder (Bochum 


mts, vol. $ (Innsbruck 1964), p. 378M: B.Z. Wacholder 
Sebiatical Cycles, 
80), p. 140 
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via dolorosa. The subjugating Babylonian kingdom represents only the first link 
in the chain of the four despotic pagan empires, succeeding each other in the 
universe, by divine decree. The chain is closed and the yoke of servitude snapped 
with the defeat of the Grecian kingdom—the Hellenistic power, the last and 
worst of them all. During the period of Antiochus Epiphanes' oppressions and 
persecutions, the eras of wrath reach their apogee and end. The light of true 
redemption will shine with the downfall of the despised despot. 

Jeremiah’s prophecy thus serves as a main axis and cornerstone of Daniel's 





philosophy. Further layers of stone were quarried from the treasures of the rich, 


variegated biblical sources. That fact was not ignored by critical scholarship, but 





not sufficiently considered. Even the contribution of Isaiah's orations to the 
formation of the Daniel chapters was long recognized, but lacked completeand 





adequate evaluation. Here and therea scholar noted rootsin Isaiah’s prophecies 





and their sporadic influence, but did not realize that they were a 





component of 
the foundation in the magnificent structure on which the mysterious allegorical 
figure of the Ser ved." The passage 
defined as the Servant of God poetry by modern exegetical schools! 
juthor of the Daniel chapters. For him there is no division 


int of God (oF Servant of the Lord) 








sepai 








in the Isaiah prophecies f 





m which he draws his inspiration and nurtures his 


eres 





ive spirit 


B, Portrait of the Servant versus Pagan Despotism 





The notion of the Servant of God appears in an expanded and special sense in 


the fabric of the work as a whole, On the verses of Isaiah mainly is constructed a 






crucial drama, with many branches, historic and cosmic, Israelite nationalist 





and also universally human, which sets up the last representative of despised 


pai 
of the holy covenant. The head of the Gi 


1n despotism in confrontation with the guardians of the Torah and the heirs 
ecian kingdom in its latter days 








confronts the oppressed nation, and assaults a small community of Hasids, until 





ilate the evil government is implemented. The 
portrait of Antiochus Epiphanes and his deeds displays features taken fom 
Isaiah’s oration on the king of Assyria or Babylonia. Antiochus grew “ashigh as 
the Host of Heaven” and trampled the stars (Dan. 8:10) in his arrogance, but in 


the divine sentence to 








HLL. Ginsberg. “The Oldest Interpretation ofthe Sutferng Servant” 173 (1953): 400; W.H, 
Brownlee, “The Sulfering Servant in the Book of Danie,” RASOR 132 (1983); 127 

Yebezkel Kaufmann, Toldot ha-Emanah ha-Yiereelit (Jerusalem 1956), vol. p. 1087: M.Z. 
Segal, Mavo haeMBkra (Jerusalem 1967), p. 32.0. Kaiser, Der Kénigiche Knecht (Gottingen 1962) 
GR. North, The Suffering Servant in Destero-traigh (Oxford 1963); HLM. Orlinsky & NH. Soaith 
States on the Second Part ef the Book of lsaiek, Supp. to VT, vl, 18 (Leiden 1967), C, Westermann, 
lhaiah 40-56; A Commentary (London 1969; PE. Bonnard, Le Second Ile (Paris 1972), H.D. Preuss, 
Deutrojesaja (Nevkiechen-Viuye 1976), TN.D, Mettinges. A Farewell 10 the Servant Songs (Lund 
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the end he will fall, as in the derisive lament that curses and lashes, scoffs and 
wails, in the Lucifer parable (Is. 14:13ff.): “Once you thought in your heart, 1 
will climb to the sky, higher than the stars of God;... I will mount the back of a 
cloud; I will m 
bottom of the Pit..." Antiochus burst “sweeping through like a flood” in his 
campaigns and blows struck (Dan. 11:40) 
decreed is carried out" (11:36). The same thr 





tch the Most High. Instead you are brought down to Sheol, to the 





ill fur 
-ad running through the images of 
the flood, the wrath and the destruction figures also in Isaiah’s description of 





spent and what has been 





Assyria, which shall “sweep through Judah like a flash flood” (8:8): “Ha! 
Assyria, rod of My anger, in whose hand as a staff is My fury” (10:5), “for my 
Lord God of Hosts is carrying out a decree of destruction opon all the land” 
(10:23). 

Divine wrath reaches its pinnacle and last stage in the period of Antiochus 





Epiphanes. Evil is sentenced to be wiped out, and n 
“the rem 


mption is bestowed upon 
nt of Israel and the escaped of the House of Jacob" as stated in the 





same chapter of Isaiah (10:20), Antiochus falls “not by [human] hands” (Dan 
8:25) like the more ancient prototype: “Then shall Assyria fall not by the sword 
‘of man; a sword, not of humans, shall devour him” (Is. 31:8).!* The defeat of 








Antiochus takes place “between the seas and the beautiful holy mount 
(Dan, 11:45) 
crush hi 


ralleling the prophecy of Isaiah “to break Assyria in My land, to 
n on My mountain" (14:25). 
Against the wicked evil tyrant, the whip of God's wr 








jh that torments and 








ands the people struggling in its distress and fleeing from the calamity 
Of the surviving remnant Isaiah prophesizes: “In that day, the radiance of the 
ty and 





Lord will lend beauty and glory, and the splendor of the land dig 
majesty, to the survivors of Israel, And those who remain in Zion and are leftin 
Jerusalem—all who are inscribed for life in Jerusalem shall be called holy" (4:2-3). 
It is not by chance that Hasids and guardians of the holy covenant in the 
Book of Daniel 
7:18),! 





called saints or the “*holy ones of the most High" (Dan. 





and their domain “beautiful,” or “the beautiful land,” and the Temple 





That is also the function ofthe stone (Irae!) cut froma mountain “not by hands” (Dan, 2:34 
445) which shatters the statue of pagan tyranny (seen. 26 below). A similar phrase appears in Job, 
14.20; "Even great men are removed—not by human hands, 

See also n. 18 in Chapter 2. Comparable ae similar prophetic visions (such as E 
Zech, {4:3F,) but most remarkable are the chara ken from lsiah's 
the king of Assyria (ls, 10:5-15), Antiochus Epiphan 
4:23), conquers peoples and gathers booty (Dan, 1:24f1), exalts himself (Dan, 11:36) above all 

sunt his fll before the Almighty 
The defen: 








in rations. Like 





ics on his power and cleverness (Dan. 











sof the Torah are cl 

encompasses the divinity (4:5, 6, 15; $:11)and His entourage, His city and Temple (811-14; 920: 

155), His people (6:24; 127), sharers of the “holy covenant” (1 

strugaling for His sake, who will iahert the future Kingdom. The “holy ones” fight 

king (72211,) who are also called “the holy ones of the Most High’ are not he 
‘such as M. Noth, Gesammelte Srdien (Munich 1960, p. 





sins, holy ones (7:18fF,) ike heavenly angels, Sanctity 





). those tormenied and 




















ely creatures as 
Af.; Gerhard 








proposed by some schol 
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Mount “the beautiful holy mountain" (Dan, 11:45). The saints will enjoy a 
splendid revival, “all who are found inscribed in the book” (12:1), as noted 
above in the excerpt from Isaiah. They are purified through hardships, 
persecutions and torture in order to “be refined and purged and whitened until 
the time of the end” (Dan. 11:35; 12:10), again like Isaiah’s oration (Is. 1:18) 
“Be your sins like crimson, they c dyed wool, 





arn snow white; be they red. 





they can become like f 





‘On the basis of these images, in his vision Daniel sees the ideal of perfect 
purity, the revelation of God himself, the Ancient of Days and Lord of heaven, 
whose raiment “was like white snow, and the hair of his head like pure woo!" 
(Dan. 7:9). The ke id approach him, in the shape 
of an image appearing like a “son of man” (7:13), after they are properly purged 








pers of his covenant ascen 





and purified in the refining fire of disaster. 


The keystone of the philosophical and artistic structure lies in the figure of the 


ecuted 








Servant of God which symbolizes the loyal remnant, oppressed and per 





but also prepared to act when called upon (instead of remaining always in 
ssive anticipation), harboring the seed of the magnificent renascence and 


‘war with the holy 








future exaltation, Antiochus Epiphanes is still conducting. 
ones” (Dan. 7:21), attacking and threaten 





ing those scorning his religion and 
disobeying his orders. Compensation and salvation are assured to the victims 


who fall meanwhile “by sword and flame, suffer captivity and spoliation’ 





(11:33), The conclusion of Daniel's visions describes the revival, according to the 
scent; “And 
the wise will be radiant as the brightness of the firmament; and those who lead 


features of the despised servant who is a surprise in his wondrous 





the many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever" (12:3). 








The enco taken from the verses of Isaiah: 





aging picture contains expression: 





“Indeed, my servant shall be wise (successful), exalted and raised to gre 





heights' (52:13)... “by his knowledge shall my righteous servant make the many 
righteous" (5 ant who will make 
the n htcous, be wise, and rise to the stars.** Those devoted to the 


11). “Holy ones", and Hasids embody the S: 









von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments? vol, 2(Munich 1961), p. 325; versus G.F Has, “The 
[entity of the Saints of the Most High in Daniel 7." Bi. $6 (1975): 173. tn the wake of their 








tori iaerpeetation, the sym heholyo an"bee 








a heavenly-transcendant figure of 2 Christologi: 

The “Ancient of Days” precedes time, the time of His world and His creations, No 
mythol uld be sought inhis splendor.orin the depiction ofa “son of man": sce 
AJ. Fetth, “Daniel Tand Ugarit,"J8L.99 (1980). 754, versus JJ. Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of 
the Book of Daniel (Missoula Mont. 1977), p. 1231: kdem, “The Soo of Man and the Saints ofthe 
Most High," JBL 93 (1974): SOA; A. Emerton, “The Origin of th Son of Man Imagery," JTS; 0. 
9 (1988) 2251. The mythologization and apocalypization converge, distort and obscure the 





























orignal true meaning 
See similar language: “Then the sanctuary shall be righted (itdak; 8:14) and “eternal 


fighleousness(=tzedek) ushered in (9:28 
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ancestral heritage now stand up to the boastful foe, who “grew as high as the 


Host of heaven” and trampled the stars above (Dan. 8:10). 





CC. The Figure of the Servant in the Daniel Legends (Chapters 1-6) 





The prototype of the wise men depicted according to the Servant of God 
verses already appears in the person of Daniel, who with his triumvirate 
represents the remnant of Israel, and the loyal survivors in historical retrospect, 
from the start of the exile and subjugation by foreign kingdoms. Their 
adventures are planted in the landscape of “the land of Shinar” (1:2), thats, in 
the land of rebellion and idolatry (Gen. 11:2ff.) in the soil of profound 
antagonism at the inception of the cosmic drama.*" Daniel and his friends are 
youths without blemish, handsome, proficient in all wisdom and 
knowledgeable and intelligent” (Dan, 1:4) who were selected “Israelites of royal 











descent” (1:3), remnants of the captured kingdom and survivors of the 
led, cast into an alien environment under 





independent Israel, uprooted and e: 
conditions of servitude, compelled to learn the Chaldean language and lore to 
serve the oppressive regime and even eat its food. However, they do not hesitate 
to court danger by refusing to taste “of the king’s food and of the wine which he 
drank” (Dan. 1:5) like the guardians of the Torah at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes’ coercive decrees, who preferred to die rather than be defiled by 
forbidden foods.* ze and culture, education 
and food, in a combined command issued by the foreign tyrant, and especially 

ing alimentary taboos asa criterion of 














The imposition of a foreign langi 








the dominant point, the stress on ma 
edon the reality of the rem 
the period when these legends and visions were composed. 





ie Babylonian exile but evocative of 





faith, are not 





Daniel along with his friends represents the ideal and perfect type of absolute 
piety of the period of persecutions, as it was conceived and carried out by the 
nd 





understanding “wise” men (11:35; 12:10). Despite rejecting delicacies 
abstaining from food, the Jewish boys in the Babylonian exile “looked better 
and healthier than all the youths who were eating of the king's food” (1:15ff), 
nd they were gifted with “intelligence and proficiency in all writings and 
wisdom.” The combination of these concepts and manifestations, that is, 
pleasant appearance, physical health, and superior intelligence, recalls a motif 
that comes from the Servant of God verses: “Inde 
(successful), exalted and raised to great heights, just as the many were appalled 
at him so marred was his appearance unlike that of man and his form beyond 
human semblance” (Is. 52:13-14). The lowly Servant “has no form or beauty 
that we should look at him, no charm that we should find him pleasing. He is 














‘my servant shall be wise 











These problems were explained in Chapt 
3 It Mace. VE ITsIV Mace. V 





. See n, above on the Books! 





TV ace. 1 
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despised and shunned by men, a man of suffering, familiar with disease” (Is. 
53:2-3). The learned Daniel, outstanding in appearance and glowing in physical 
health (compared with the Hellenizers dashing to the gymnasia and drinking 
from the well of foreign culture), heralds in his well-being the future change in 
the fate of the despised Servant, of uncomely appearance and afflicted with 
ailments. Perhaps even the epithet “a charming man” that characterizes Daniel 
ccan be explained in contrast to Isaiah's “no charm, that we should find him 
pleasing” (Is, $3:2)2? 

The image of the Servant of God in the legends surrounding Daniel and his 
group is enriched and varied by biblical memories and elements that help depict 
the background of those early Babylonian and Persian periods, In the blend of 
the component elements and colors, motifs drawn from the Joseph (in Egypt) 
and Esther (in Susa)storiesare clearly discernible, for both exemplify life in exile 
and the subjugation of the nation to a foreign kingdom, Nebuchadnezzar is 
alarmed and his spirit is troubled (Dan, 2:1ff.) as Pharaoh was troubled by his 
dreams (Gen. 41:1ff.). 
unsuccessful wizards and magicians, as Joseph surpassed the Egyptian ones, In 
both case 




















nel solves the riddle of the dream, in contrast to the 








the solution comes from God and brings the Jewish lad respectand a 
Position of authority. The contents and outcome of Nebuchadnezzar’s dres 
are totally different, however, for it embodies the notion which is the core of th 





work. Four kingdoms succeed each other in ruling the world (Babylonian 
Median, Persian and Greek) until pay 





in authority collapses entirely and 


redemption comes for the Jewish nation and the universe.2* 





In the dream a great frightening idol composed of four metals (gold, silver 
copper, iron mixed with clay) represents pagan sovereignty divided among the 


kingdoms,” and spread in the period of wrath corresponding to the “seventy 








ity (as in 103; 11:43), but in the given 








wath the image of the Servant seems probable and even rea 
The identity ofthe kingdoms is indicated the work itself: before the redemption of 
mighty coercive rulers are the Babylonian kings (Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar), Darius the 
‘Mede, Cyrus of Persia, and the anonymous rulers on the Greek throne. When the hopes for the 
1 dashed, 
Jewish tradition, already emerging in Josephs (nn. 24-25 in Chapter 2) reinterpreted the vision tit 
the times: The lastkingom was identified with Rome the third with the Greeks, the second withthe 
Medes and Persians. Modern exegesis gradually abandoned that traditional Judeo-Christian view 





velthe 








realization of Daniet's visions 





ing the deine of the Hasmonean kingdom, 














returned to the position of Porphyry and properly understood the Daniel chapters (see Chapter 2, 
Section B) in the light ofthe Hasmonean Revolt. The divive systems however obscured proper 
‘observation and produced the illusion that Nebuchadnezzar's dream could be interpreted, like the 













adjacent legen 
and the help of qu touncover 
various strata and redactions in the chapter. That approach led to a astonishingly arbitrary 
extremism almost to the point of absurdity. Bickerman, Four Strange Books ofthe Bible (New York 
1967), . GUE. Favoring divisive theories and various strata is also P-R. Davies, “Daniel Chapter 
Two," JTS 27 ( 


Them 


against the background of the Persian or early Hellenistic period, Wit 


8, 4-$ in Chapter 2) tri 























cording tothe scale of val 


Total 


prevalent and adopted in Seripture 


asin Jos, 624; 22:6; Num ent intentions are inherent inthe symbolization of 
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weeks" of years: stone quarried from the mountain by Heaven, symbolizing 
Israel (on the basis of a motif taken from earlier biblical sources)* suddenly 
with a surprise blow, shatters the awful statue leaving only dust that scatters and 
disappears “like the chaff of the summer threshing floors” (Dan. 2:35)” Daniel 
uncovers the secrets of the vision and of the mysterious changes “in the end of 
days” (2:28). He consequently obtains compensation from the king. The end of 
the chapter makes clear the superiority that will be attained by captive Jewry 
The epilogue again playsa tuneon the Servant of God. Nebuchadnezzar bows 10 














the human generations by metals in the Greek poem of Hesiod, Works and Days, 106, M.L 

West (Oxford 1978) Sce also Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1894, F. Miller, LCL (London 1960); H. 

Sehwabl, “Weller,” PW-RE Supplement, vol, 1S (1978) p. 783T. While there may bi 
notions and motifs @ the Hellenistic environment there is no grou 





been 








ntact with sic 
Suggesting Persian i 

cali of the Book of Daniel, despite E. Meyer, Urspramg und Anfnge dex Christentums, vol. 2 
(Switgart 1921), p, 199M7;S,K. Eddy, The King is Dead (Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 19), p. 16. 
, Fluser, “The Four Empires,” Inael Oriental Sti, vol. 21972) M481 A similar framework of 





iwences, on the basis of remote sources composed hundreds of year aftr the 











successive kingdom is known in Greek and Roman historiography; itis not be 
blind dependence on it that the kingdom of Media was incladed i the Book of Daniel (supposedly 
by mistake) after Baby discussion below, but in order o full specifi 
Scriptural prophecies, See J.W. Swain, “The Theory ofthe Four Monarchies,” CUPh 38 (1940: 10 
ellis Paterculus, Hinoria Romana 1 6, (LCL), ed. F.W. Shipley (London 1961), Dionysus of 
Hoalicarnassus, The Roman Amiguites, 12.11, (LCL), ed. E. Cary, vol. | (Loodon 1940}; Herodotus 1 
96ff, C. Hud ed. (Oxford 1927), Diodorus Siculus 132M, (LCL), <d. CH. Olfather, vol. | (London, 
1946) 








1 appears in th 




















> s.28:16; Ps 11822; Zech. 12:3; Gen. 4924. Associations are evoked as well tothe sling stone 
hurled by David (1 Sam, 1749), The stove grows into a great mountain, a holy mountain, a 
representation of the Torah of Israel (Ix 2210; Dan, 9:20; 11:45) and reflecs the spread of 
‘monotheism and its victory throughout the world. Midrash Davll (see n. | of Chapter 3 above) 


stone made bythe 





explains (ad loc.) the contrast between the man-made statue, and the plain sim 








‘Creator, Jerome's debate with Prophyry (Commenaria in Danilem. ad loc., PL 25) makes ce 
beyond a doubt thatat the time the Jews understood thesymbolism and discerned Isracin the stone 
teary tothe later messianie-pensonal interpretation. See E.F. Sigman, “The Stone Hewn from 





the Mountain.” CQ 18 (1986): 364m 
Like chalf whiled away from the threshing floor” (Hos. 13:3)—"Driven like chaff befo 
orm of Jacob” will be a threshing board, anew thresher 





winds in the hills” (I. 17:13}—"Th 
‘with many spikes; you shall thresh mountains to dust, and make hills like cha” (Is 41:14-15). The 
last verse is intertwined inthe chapters containing the "Servant of God poems. Already in Isaiah's 
prophecies the Servant sulers and bends his back only when subjugated, but in the future wil strike 








fand overcome ultimately the foe, In the Book of Danie too martyrdom is required till theend ofthe 
day of wrath, but when they ate over the people wil ris and, like the stone crush the hated regime. 
1c wil of Heaven that endows the stone with its projectile power. Redemption does not come 
from Heaven without struggle and combat. The Jewish warriors are the instrument wielded by 
Heaven to defeat Hellenistic sovereignty at which time the pagan statue willbe shattered as well that 
is, beg to disappear from the world, The dol will collapse when the stone damagesits legs, made of 
iron and clay. That combination is a weak point for (Dan. 2:43) “they shall intermingle with the 
offspring of men but sha Lopether." The weakness of the kingdom results fromtheiinternal 
ethnic and social disparity where the subject peoples difler from the ruling Greck-Macedonian elite 
rages (Ptolemaic Berenike married to Ati 
1c composition of the chapter before 

















lot ho 

















The parable does not refer to dynastic od 
Syrian Cleopatra to Ptolemy V) and speculations ¢ 


Hasmonean Revolt ate obviously inadmissible. See 








immentaries: Chapter 3, n. 1, above. 
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IF DANIEL 





Daniel and offers him an oblation as a sign of respect and gratitude (2:46). His 
bow fulfills the prophecy: “Thus said the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, his Holy 
One, to the despised being, to the abhorred nation, to the slave of rulers: Kings 
shall see and stand up; Nobles, and they shall prostrate themselves — to the 
honor of the Lord who is faithful, to the Holy One of Israel, who chose you" (Is. 
49:7): The king kneels before the Servant who represents Israel inits servitude. 
‘And Daniel sat at “the gate of the king" (2:49) just as Mordecai “sat at the king’s 
gate” (Est. 2:19, 21; 5:9, 13; 6:10) 

Martyrdom and extreme devotion, following the example of the tortured, 
faithful Servant, are represented by Daniel's three friends, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah, who preferred to be burned to death and suffer excruciating 
torment rather than deny the Torah and worship the golden image, as ordered 
by King Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 3:1ff.)2* The atmosphere of oppression and 


























spirit of Hasidism of the period of Antiochus Epiphanes and the rebellion 


waxing in the Jewish nation is evident in the arbitrary decree that enforces 





religious uniformity in an organized ceremony initiated by the despotic 
government; in the insistence on total obedience, accompanied by threats of 
capital punishment, addressed to all the nations a 
worship of the imaj 


id peoples, and on mass 








¢ that represents the reigning pagan cult; in the three Jewish 





men prey 





red to sacrifice their lives and stand up against the myriad of peoples 
hias at Modi 
him... 1 and my sons and my brothers will go in the covenant of our 








who do bow (as per the slogan of Matt in: “Ifall the peoples obey 








ther notes resounding through the story. Hananiah, 

















Also fs, 0:14; Ps 72:10-11. See also B.A. Mastin, “Daniel 246 and the Hellenistic World 
ZAWHS (1973) 80 

The stave is made of gold. as per the pokden head (the Babylonian monarchy) of the complex 
statue in Nebuchadnezzar’ dream. There & an association between the order to worship and 
Nebuchadnezzar’ genuflection before Daniel. Artistic threads tic the chapter closely to the ma 
ry, nd there is no justification for wolatingit asi it were a separate unit. The Jewinh people usa 





there no sense in wondering why they suddenly 

ed (bSanbedrin 93a) by the attempt to avoid 
problems and contradictions (for Nebuchadnezzar bows to him) inorder eliminate complications 
from i del of martyrdom (Chapter 6) 





disappeared, The absence of Danie! hime 














‘representing the highest level. The statue of strange dimensions and no face 
Babel, andthe valley 

To the birthplace of 
thestory 


gests the Tower of 


‘Duras the valley of Shinar (so understood already by Abraham Ton Ea), 





atry depicted (ee 0, 103in Chapter are thus attached the main elements of 

















atmosphere. 
Mace, IL 194F, Absolute correspondence should not be sought inthis story, but rather & 





and precedent against a more ancknt background, According to Greek testimonies 
(Diodorus Siclus 119, [LCL], ed. CH. Oldfather vol. I [London 1946}; Herodotus | 183, ed. C 
Hide, vo, | [Oxford 1927) there was an enormous gold statue in the temple of Bel-Marduk in 
Babylon, but there i also mention the Olympian Zeus which Antiochus 
Epiphanes XXII 13.1 (LCL), ed, 4. Rolfe, vol. 2 
(London 1972). M.J. Justis, Historiarum Philppicaram Pompeii Trg! Epiioma XXXIX 25, ed. O. 
Seel (Stuttgart 1972}; ERR. Bevan, The House of Selewc, vol. 2 (seen. | above), 150, The Greek 
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Mishael, and Azariah stride fearlessly toward self-sacrifice and the fate of the 
downtrodden Servant, who is “like a sheep being led to slaughter” (Is. 53:7). By 
the grace of God they are saved from the fiery furnace, and the flame does not 
touch them, Their salvation fulfills the prophecy: “When you walk through the 
fire, you shall not be scorched; through flame, it shall not burn you" (Is. 43:2), 
The wondrous miracle is based on a verse from those chapters (in the second 
Isaiah) to which the poems of the Servant of God are and 
organic unity 

The story of Nebuchadnezzar—boasting in hollow arrogance, despite 
previous experiences and warnings, punished and declining to his lowest point, 











inked in immanen 





but resuming his rank and thanking God for his favor, when he repents and is 
forgiven for his sin — is connected by indirect threads to the Servant of God 
(Dan. 4:1ff.). Nebuchadnezzar is ejected from his palace 
the animals for “seven seasons" (years), loses his honor and human shape. 


nd roams about with 





becomes bestialized and is reduced to the level of an animal because of his 
conceit and pretensions in regard to the Lord.” His banishment from all human 


terms in the list of musical instruments (:5, 7, 10,15) that played at the obligatory ceremony 

although not impossible for the Babylonian cra fit the Hellenistic period better 
Death by burning is carried out in Nebuchadnezzar's time according tothe pro 
29:22) embodied in the substructure of the Book of Daniel. However, Nebuchadnezz 
(2), when he is warned that his 








disregarding the solution of his dream in the previous chapter 
1d) has been entrusted tohim for only limited period by divine decree, In his 
suggest and celebrate the eternal 





‘monarchy (a golden b 
Criminal haughtiness he dares to place a state entirely of gold 








ature of his divine sovereignty, Usurping 





rity of the Supreme Judge, Nebuchadnezzar sts 
all who disobey him, lke the sentence 
ds of the Lord, However 


‘ipa fiery furnace (Gen, 19:28) and decrees death by fire f 
aveaitng the evil (Dan, 7:11; 122; fs. 30:33; 31:9; 66:24; Mal. 3:19)a 
re observing the true divine law are not harmed by the fire, but purified by it (Mal. 3:2; Dan, 
12:10) for only their en 1 punishenentimpored on 
him (C nity. There's no sense in detaching thestory andexplaining 
‘tas an independent unit as i mostly done, eg. U. Steffen, Feverprobe des Glaubens (Gottingen 
1969), 











sare slain by it. Nebuchadnezzar has aft 








pter 4 below) because 








‘Whether or not it has an ancient Babylonian root, the purpose and sente ofthe legend 
Sebarment irom the palace 





properly explained from the Book of Danie itself. The seven years of 








and people are set in conformity {0 the count of the weeks (of years). The other elements in the 
chapter too are easily explainable fromthe biblical work. Nebuchadnezzar repents and returns toi 
palace to fulfill Jeremiah’s prophecy (27:7) which promised his kingdom to his son and grandson 





‘Consequently he is succeeded by Belshazzar, whois pethaps presented instead of bis grandson, and 
> mention is made of his son Evil-Merodach (Jer, $2314; 11 Kings 25:27), it being the author's 
practice to omit superfluous historical events and figures who might confuse or complicate the plot. 
Fragments and echoes of ancient legends woven around the figure and fate of Nebuchadnezzar 
{information provided by Eusebius, Praeparati Evangelica 1X 41, PG 21; F. Jacoby, FGHULC, no. 
£685, F 6) was perhaps absorbed into Jewish soil, but cannot serve to prove a slid foreign basis for 

the essence of the chapter. There have also been some widespread unfounded forced speculat 
inczzar embodies features of Nabonidus who was Belsbazzar's father 

















that the depiction of Nebuch 
according to the findings. Some feeble support is evoked from an excerpt called “Nabonidus 
Prayer" which belongs to the Quran Serols. But that prayer was composed under the fluence of 
the Book of Daniel and cannot provide an carl, original version forthe Daniel stories. See 1 
Milk, “Priére de Nabonide” etc. RB 63 (1956): 407; Rudolf Meyer, Das Gebet des Nabonid(Beslin, 
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society stops at the end of the seven years decreed when he lifts his eyes to 
Heaven, in order to approach and beseech the Dweller on High. By the grace of 
God Nebuchadnezzar is released from the curse of bestiality, resumes human 
form, reoccupies his throne and in gratitude praises the supreme judge, for “he is 
able to humble those who behave arrogantly” (4:34). On his travels the boastful 
despot learns the lesson from Daniel that “the Most High is sovereign over the 
realm of man, and gives it to whom He wishes, and He may set over it even the 
lowest of men” (Dan. 4:14). 

The arrogant, despotic regime is the exact antithesis of the down-trodden 
oppressed people symbolized by the deridedand scorned Servant of God, On the 
day of judgment the reverse will be true: “I will put an end to the pride of the 
arrogant, and humble the haughtiness of tyrants” (Is. 13:11). The hope forthe 











miserable and dispossessed is expressed in Psalms: “It is you who deliver lowly 
folk, but haughty eyes you humble (18:28); “He raises the poor from the dust,and 
lifts up the needy from the refuse heap" (1 13:7); "The Lord gives courage to the 
lowly and brings the wicked down to the dust (147:6). These associational 











concepts make clear the advice Daniel gives Nebuchadnezzar: to redeem his sins 
through charity and compassion for the poor (Dan. 4:24), Daniel does not 
mean paupers in social material sense, nor charity in giftsand monetary alms, as 
many commentators have thought. The people of Israel, exiled and enslaved, 
called “the poor and the needy" in the prophecies of the second Isaiah (41:17) 
and the verses of the faithful Servant. As evil pagan authority is destroyed, the 
vant will rise and become “a light to the nations" (49:6). Princes and kings 
will bow to him (49:7), the whole world will sing joyfully, “for the Lord has 
comforted his people, and will have pity upon the poor” (49:13). 











Nebuchadnezzar’s faith and gratitude embody a glimmer of what is latent in 
Da 
and sound the poems of the S 





jel's philosophy and springs from the fundamental prophecies that include 
vant of God 
ndary episodes — Belshazzar's f 





In the last two I 





st (Chap. S)and Daniel 
ap. 6) — the figure of the Servant of God is not openly 
displayed on the surface but remains concealed and combined with the dramatic 





in the lion’s den (Cl 





motifs of the Book of Esther, and the Joseph stories. The chapter describin 





Belshazzar’s feast is detached from the clear facts and real historical background 





1962}, W. Dommershausen, Nabonid i Bache Daniel (Mayence 1964), A. Mertens, Das Buch Daniel 

im Lchte der Texte yom Teten Meer (Werebarg-Stutgart 1971), p. 34. 
These are the poor of Issel, according to R-a-shsi (10 Dan, 4:24), Midrash Daniel (ibd) 
Yalkut Shin’oni to Daniel (mark 1063) etc. ce rabbinical commentaries, Chapter 3, 1 But the 
ie to subjugated 










re 





fers to justice and mercy for the people abandoned to foreign rue. Any 


sponse: Is. 4 
“S80, S411; 6 








Is, 14:32; 26:65 29:1 Zeph. 3:12. The humble and poor type evident in 
Pralms (9:19; 37:11 J.) fs the Hasidim and faithful to the covenant during the perio 
tyranny and struggle, but the Psalms were composed well before the Hasmonean Revolt, See N.M. 
‘Sarna, “Tehilim™, EM, vol. 8 (1982): 437 
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(according to which Belshazzar's father, Nabonidus, was defeated when 
Babylon was captured by Cyrus of Persia, and not at the time of Median rule) 
in order to fulfill he explicit prophecy on the downfall of Babylonia due to the 
assault of the kings, troops and allies of the Medes (Is. 13:17ff.; Jer. 51:11 ff 
28ff.), Isaiah's vision of Babylonia, “the desert of the sea” here acquires skin and 
muscle: "A harsh prophecy has been announced to me; “The betrayer is 
betraying, the ravager ravaging. Advance, Elam! Lay siege, Media! [have putan 
end to all her sighing." Therefore my loins are seized with trembling; I am 
ripped by pangs like a woman in travail, too anguished to hear, too frightened 
tose, My mind is confused, I shudder in panic. My night of pl 
to terror: ‘Set the table!"To ‘Let the watchman watch!" ‘Eat 
(Is. 21 
accessories of Ahasuerus' celebrated feast in Susa, that the 








sure has turned 
nd drink!" To ‘Up 
5). Itisalong these lines, together with the 











officers! Grease the shield! 





party takes place 





in Belshazzar’s palace, 


A gay riotous party, intoxicated with wine and resounding with songs of 






Pi 
courtiers, rejoi 
ah 





e for pagan gods, overflowing and sparkling with crowds of nobles and 
ing in the charms of concubines and wives, stopssuddenly when 


nd stretches out and w 





fs a mysterious inscription on the wall, Horror 
descends on the palace, silences the jubilation and stops the noisy company 
Daniel solves the riddle, revealing its gloomy meaning. That very night 
Belshazzar is killed and Darius the Mede assumes the crown of the kingdom. 
The prophecies that were announced 
(Is, 21:9); “The Lord 
against Babylon is to destroy it. This isthe vengeance of the Lord, vengeance for 


fulfilled: “Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 








roused the spirit of the kings of Media, for His plan 





His Temple” (Jer. 51:11). The “vengeance for His Temple” is carried out, but 


for different reasons, Babylonia collapses because of the profanation of the 





sacred objects in a festival seasoned with songs of pagan ritual, not for burning 


reatment of the Jewish 





the Temple and destroying Jerusalem, the exile and ma 





prisoners, in other words, not for its worst crimes. This odd causation ishowever 





J.B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating tothe Old Testament (Princeton N.1.199), 
p. MSM; J, Bright, A History of lareel (London 1966), p. 334ff: G. Walser (el), Relmige zur 
Achimenidengeschichte (Wiesbaden 1972), p. (SIC; HH. Rowley, Derius the Mode ond the Four 
World Empires in the Book of Daniel (Cardiff 1935), A.T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire 
(Chicago 1948, . 494 

So also Jer, 0:28. The holy vessels symbolize divine grace (Jr. 2 
the exiles and feeds their hopes of salvation. The defilement ofthe vessels, de to divine decree, leads 
to the end ofthe Babylonian empire and clearly connect the finale with the start of Babylonian rule 
(Chapter 3, Section B) when Nebuchadnezzar bring to the “land of Shinar” (Dan. :2) the vessels, 
stolen from Jerusalem. Once again the 












which accompanies 











persis exhibited, and any 





weak justification for separation into wolaed units (such asthe idle ofthe inscription on the wall 
that may have been taken from a proverb or fable) refuted. Belshazzar's feast displays certain 

Abasuerus” (Est, 13 dy noted by taleudic sages (bMepilla IIb), but the 
atmosphere of Belshazzat’s feast i different (pagan ritual merges with the defilement of the holy 
vessels) and the event takes place in accordance withthe main purpose of 














work as a whole 
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understandable, given that the sense and purpose of the story are linked to the 
period of Antiochus Epiph: y described 

The cause and justification of the calamity that befalls Babylonia, which are 
not explainable by the prophecies and ex 
at defiling Jewish sanctities under Hellenistic 






es and not the period actua 








t events, constitute a remote 
precedent and warning to the ty 
sovereignty.” Through the “spirit of God” that grants extraordinary wisdom 
(5:14) Daniel solves mysteries, and is consequently attired in 
Mordecai in Shushan,** with “a chain of gokd” about his neck, like Joseph in 
his portrait displays the 

an 





purple,” like 





Egypt, “‘in whom the spirit of God is." Aga 





typological features characterizing the Hebrew Servant of God, subject to 





despotism, and astounding in his glorious exaltation, for the sake of his nation 
and its mission. 

Darius the Mede acquires the throne in order to fulfill explicit prophecies and 
represent the kingdom that succeeds Babylonia (6:1{f.) His image fits into the 





same artistic fabric that envelops all the stories. His person is not implanted, and 


The age given for him 





his adventures are not inscribed in documented history 













ory exhibiting obvious feature of legend about the fall of Babylonia ispreservedin 
n: Herodotus (s ve) LSB: X Cyrapacia VIN S.1SH(LCL) 0 
(London 1961}, H.R. Bretentach, “Xenophon,” PW-RE IX. A (1967): 17071, The 
‘conquest during the nocturnal revelry and the murder ofthe king (according to Nenophon) 





cerned, but donot acc 





with the historical facts, Deseribingthe 





tas the chapter 




































fall of Babylonia and rie of Media on the basis of biblical prophecies, the author of the Book of 
Daniel evidently found some support for his story inthe historical rumors then prevalent which are 
discernible in Greek historiogeaphy as well. Thus Josephus (Ant, X 2311: 2481T: seen. 7 above) 
already solves the riddle of Bebhazzar (ve. Nabooidus)and Darius (son of Astyages) onthe basi of 
the non-Jewish Greek versions. Jewish and Christian commentators learned from Josephus direclly 
oF throughout many ags.on up to modera times, until it became clear that Belhtzzar Was 
Nabonidus son, and that there was no truth in Xenophon's version that Cyaxares son of Astyages 
was Cyrus’ uncle, anid when Babylonia was conquered bequeathed the kingdom to Cyrus (his 
nephew and son-in-law) 

Est. 215, Ahasuerus' kingdom is generally called Media” (Est, 1:3, 14, 18, 1949 
contrast to 10:2) while that of Darius is always termed "Media and Persia" (Dus, $:2H; 69, 13,16)t0 
indicate Median rather than Persian sovereignty. 

Gen. 41:38, 42. Daniel and his companions are the elite remnant and the prototype of the 
ttuardians of the Torah atthe time of the Revolt, but they should not be considered a complete and 
artificial facsimile ofthe persecuted fighting Hasids, Similarly the heads ofthe monarchies are not 
‘depicted as mechanically perfect replicas of Antiochus Epiphancs. There is consequently no reason 

be surprised at the portrait of Nebuchadnezzar, who bleses God in heaven for returing him to 
his kingdom, or atthe picture of Darius’ friendly feelings for Daniel and praise of God (in his eter) 





forthe miracle, Th 
superioe art 

and stories, pe 
Fulfilled in the future. Fo 





nd faithfulness to biblical tr 





at. hollow figures 
ion, on the basis of recollections 






the truth of thecassic prophecies, some already fulfilled, andsome expected tobe 

Darius presented on the model of Ahasuerus who is neither 

ry cared away by an evil advisor, and in the end expresses his 

admiration ld “son of Ahasuerus”(9:1) perhaps to 

dicate that basic similarity. The paternity of Ahasuerus may be merely spiritual and allegorical. 
2 of unfounded opinions attempts to identify him with v 

Astyages) the Persian kings (Darius, 





inimical to the Jews nor vil 
mercy tothe Jews. Dans 








thew ous 


he Median k 








rulers such as (Cyaxares II or his fate: 
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is linked to the overall chronological framework, and connected with the main 
conceptual basis: His age of sixty-two points to the start of the calamity “in the 
third year of the reign of King Jehoiakim” (Dan. 1:1) so as to maintain the 
pattern of seventy, and parallels sixty-two “weeks” from the establishment of 
Babylonian sovereignty to the oppressions by Antiochus Epiphanes.*' His 
Median governments ordered according to Persian patterns(e.g.ahundred and 
twenty satraps) and the event that occurs under his aegis flows ina channel close 
to those of the Book of Esther. The conspiracy a 
resembles those of the court of Ahasuerus: The supreme governors are jealous of 
Daniel, scheme against and challenge his Judaism. The king succumbs to the 
temptation of their persuasion, imposing on his subjects an arbitrary malicious 
order “unalterable asa law of the Medes and Persians that cannot be abrogated” 
(6:9, 13, 16) but he is surprised and astonished when it turns out that because of it 
the Jew he is fond of will be slain. At night he cannot sleep, just as happened to 
Al 
ions’ den, and his denouncers are caught in the murderous trap they set for him. 





his court and its outcome 














ind the change occurs. Daniel is extricated from the danger in the 


At the crucial point, however, the parallel falls apart, and the connection 


between the two stories dissolves.*® Darius does not order the Jews to be 





attacked and exterminated, but cancels requests and pra 
except for petitions and pleas submitted to him. His decree forbidding religious 
observance and disallowing any object of worship besides himself is 
comprehensible only as a precedent for Antiochus Epiphanes' pet 
suggests apotheostic ceremonies for the sake of the divine pretensions of the 
despot who will “magnify himself above every god" (Dan. 11:36ff.). Daniel does 
not hesitate to contravene the ki 





s for thirty days, 








ecutions, and 


and sacrifice himself. He exemplifies total 








» (Gobryas, Gubaru),cte. The reasons and 
refutations are given by Rowley (see n. 38 above) who properly clarified the problem, There 
remained however the question of Darius” name, absorbed perhaps from the tales about Median 
rulers. The name Darius was evidently not unusual in the Hasmoncan period, or Appian in Roman 
History, Book XIl, The Mithidatic Wars (16) 106, (LCL), ed. H. White, vol. (London 1955), 
‘mentions "Darius the Mede" (!) among the rulers that Pompey defeated 

«Jewish tradition understood that theage cited for Daris is adjusted forthe pattern of seventy 

ed above in n. 65 of Chapter 3, but its entire purpose bec 


‘Cambyses, Cyr), oF the Persian governors of Baby 











asa mes clear in view of the obvious 





‘analogy tothe sinty-two “weeks” of years. Most commentators did not understand why the exactage 
inpiven and hastened to corres the text. Such an emendation already appears in the Septuagint and 
is ineluded in the corrections und additions which generally contribute litle to and even interfere 
With a proper understanding ofthe source, ee A. Gessen,Der Sepruayinta-Text des Buches Daniel S 
12 (Bonn 1968); J. Ziegler, Septuagint, Suxanna-Daniel-Bel et Draco (Gottingen 1958). 
Signs ofthe influence of the Book of Esther appear in the Book of Danie 

The Book of Esther contains n0 echo of coercive decrees about the Torah or thestormy events ofthe 
Hasmonean period. There sno logicalreason th son ealierthan that of 
the Daniel chapters, See ¥. Kaulmana, Toldot ha-Smanok ha-Yir elit, vol. 4 Jerusalem 1956), p. 
40‘ M.Z. Segal, Mavo ha-Mikra (Jerusalem 1967), p. IMME; ES. Hartom, “Esther,” EM, vol. 1 
(1965), p.486{F; C.A. Moore, Esther, 4B B (Garden City, N.Y. 1971); W. Dommenhawsen, Die 
Extherrolte (Stuttgart 1968), 




















(or oot setting its compo 
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adherence to the precepts of his faith and manifests unreserved willingness to be 
a martyr, A miracle is wrought 





the den, Daniel emerges unharmed, and his 
Persecutors are all tom to pieces,so that no vestige of them remains, The recesses 
of the wonderful story contain hidden symbolic meanings. The pit marks a 
prison, the hell of destruction, the darkness of the netherworld, in biblical 
terminology." The lions that prow! there are the powers of ruin and 
devastation.“ The evil-doers and plotters are consigned to oblivion, and are 
swallowed up in the blackness of nothingness. For them there is nohope and no 
revival.*S Daniel flees the nightmarish area, as his three friends do from the fiery 
furnace, announces the redemption of his people 





the renascence of the 





guardians of the sacred covenant, emerges from the pit and strides toward the 
pinnacle of glory, like Joseph, the prototype of the Hebrew slave at the dawn of 
the history of Israel.“ 


D. The Ascent of the Servant in Daniel's Visions (Chapters 7-12) 


The notion of the S 





vant of God is intertwined quite obviously in the series of 
visions made up of four units and constructed upon the previous legends. His 
face already peers out of the firs 





ision: Confronting four ferocious dangerous 
animals representing the subjugating 
wrathful epochs is th 

the crushing pagan ty 





igdoms suce 





eding each other in 
image of man (7:1{f.)."" Wild bestiality here characterizes 
nny, like the horror of the stunning figure of mixed 
metals in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (2:31ff.). The two stories parallel and 








complement each other. Hellenistic hegemony is represented by the fourth 
monster, that grinds with iron teeth and tramples with its legs, as the hard iron in 





nster’s ten horns 
protrude in symmetrical harmony with the ten toes of the gigantic idol, The 


e's legs shatters and crumbles everything. The m 























“Jer. SESH; Zech, 9:11; Lam. 3:8 8:1; 148.7; 30:20; ASNT 1s 14:15; Ezek 26:20, 
Similar themes appear in Ps, 22:44; 73; 109; Jer. 50:17 hs “Israel are seatered 
sheep” a8 opposed to “to 
Therefore their “sons and wives (6:25) were also killed in the pit. The darkness ofthe pit in 
contrast fo the morning light (when Daniel was saved) may alo, asthe Christian tradition puts it 
symbolize perditio in hell that awaits the iniquitous in contrast 1 resurrection forthe just. See E 
Cassin, “Daniel dans ta fone aux lions.” RHR 70 (1951). 1294 
Gen. 3:22; 41:14. Daniel represents the highest type and model of martyrdom, higher than 
his three friends (Chapter 3), for he was not asked to contravene a specific precept from the Torah 
ut only to refrain for thirty days from public prayer. The association to Antiochus Epiphanes 





persecutions is suggested, for his edits require that his birthday bee 
(Gee . 7 above) 15%; II Mace. VI7; Polybias XXX 26, (LCL), ed. WR. Pat 
The figure is perhaps hinted at bythe thirty days of Darius 

oT 


pposed to human 


brated monthly—I Mace 
0,vol.6(London 1927) 











h the lion motif, the vision i inked tothe preceding chapter. The notion of bestiality 





already discernblein Nebuchadnezzar'sincamations and the astonishing 





her sig ofthe integral internal 
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pattern adopted defines the number of rulers in the fourth (the Grecian) 
kingdom, before the crisis and the turning point. * In their wake comes the last 
despot, that is, Antiochus Epiphanes, as a small horn, spewing arrogance and 
empty words, initiating “war with the holy ones" (7:21), attacking and 
‘overcoming them, until he is routed in a confrontation and crushed 

The stone of Israel lands on the statue in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and 
shatters it into smithereens, but is cast by a divine hand (2:34ff.). The div 
judgement is described in the seventh chapter and is depicted in a bold artistic 
picture: “the Ancient of Days" is seated on the judge’s bench, around him is 
gathered his great splendid entourage (7:9fT.), the die is east and the verdict isto 
destroy the rampant monster; its body is burned, on the basis of what is said 








about the king of Assyria (archetype of the tyrant in the present), and according. 
ibhorrence” when burned (Is. 30:33; 66:24), 
Tyranny is defeated and uprooted, Suddenly there appears and advances “one 





to the fate of the wicked, an “ 





like a son of man... with the clouds of heaven; he re 
presented to Him (Dan. 7:13-14), to be en 
universal sovereignty encompassing all nations. 


shed the Ancient of Days, 





and wa 





sted with everlasting 





The mystery play overlies allegorical meanings, and presentscrypticelements 
in the cosmic arena. The appearance of the “son of man", escorted by heavenly 
taphor, like im 
transcendental mirror.” For a herald ange! makes clear to Daniel th 


clouds is not reality but 1 





inary strange animals, in a 
\ the holy 





ones, now attacked and battling, will receive the 





srnal kingdom, that is, in 








them will be realized the portrait of the son of man, who acquires control of the 





world, when the despicable monster falls and vanishes.” The original meaning 


was obscured and distorted by an erroneous interpretation grafted on the 





symbolical “son of man" image in the spirit of messianic ideology, which 


ty, The 
ww Testament envisages the exalted Messiah, the “Son of man sitting on the 





developed in subsequent generations and was sanctified in Christia 








right hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Mark 14:62), thatis, 
Jesus who suffers and is tormented in his first incarnation, so that he is the 
realization of the Servant of God, and will appear again “upon the thr 
glory” (Matt. 25:31 ff.) surrounded by angels, in order to judge mankind, like the 
Creator himself 





neof his 











Such Christological views raise the expected savior to a divine 


The representations veiled in anonymity and encompassed Alexander the Great and histen 


successors, up (0 Antiochus Epiphanes. The specification and identifications remain obscure, but 
the problem can be solved, a its by commentators, ia a reasonable, hypothetical way 
‘The simile of “a son of man” or “ikea buman being” echoes the adjacent “like alion," “ikea 





bear,” ike a leopard,” “eyes... ke. a man” (70). 
®" Dan, 7:18, 22,27. The collective meaning 
there i no reason to dismantle vers and mutilate a clear text in order to justify a remote 
individualistic messianic interpretatic 
Parallel versions: Matt 26¢64; Luke 2249; Acts 7:56 








ious and definite inthe vision itself. Again 























ight. They are alien to the spirit of the Daniel chapters, as well as to the 
fundamental ancient Jewish tradition which Jerome hints at in his debate with 
Porphyry, the pagan opponent and philosopher: Those who deny the message of 
Christianity identify the all 





ical stone that shattered the statue, like the 
splendid appearance of the “son of man”, with the Jewish people. 
There is no sign at all ofa rede 








‘a unique, divine personage in the Book of 
Danie! in any of its parts, nor in any of the other clear and verified Jewish 
Jasmonean period.*? The term “son of man” 


(0 a miraculous savior is not current in ordinary languaj 





sources from the Hellenistic an 
appli 
the Gospels 








id even in 








es questions and problems." But in the course of time the 


concept became befogged and its purport changed. In the Babylonian Talmud 





and medieval Jewish exegetes, with isolated exceptions, the term was extended 
to the Messiah King.** Modern Bible criticism uncovered the error, and it has 
been clarified by many scholars,” b 





Christian and Jewish, that the term does 
not refer to a messianic individual; nevertheless, the erroneous explanation is 
still current in some seh 





beca 





we of a tendency to mythologize, that is, 10 
seek some mysterious divine shading in the sketch of the "son of man." Also, the 
apocalyptic theo 











the problem pseudepigraphic works detached 


from the nation and its history, redole 








of enmity to its people, saturated with 


clements of Christology, replete with a sectarian atmosphere, diverging from the 








normative national p yd deviant in their fund 





yental abberations.*” The 








The number of these source eligible (Books of the Maccabees, Ben Sir, Judith 
Tobit, The Wisdom of Solomon, ete). The abvence of such a celestial savior should therefore not be 

































comidered accidental. These works (apocryphal in the Protestant terminology) should be clearly 
distinguished form the pseudepigraphic ones which include (se a. 67 below) apocalyptic visions 
+ Matt. 16-131; A.B. Higgins, The Son of Man in the Teaching of Jezus (Camvricge 1980): 

Coppers, "Oden de Jésus Filsde Homme,” ETL $6 1980): 28211; G, Vermes, “The 
Present State of the Son Debate," /S 29 (197K). 123; PAM. Casey, “The Son of Man 
Problem.” ZNW 6? (1976). 147M em. NT 18 (1976) 16740; W.O. Walker," The Origin of the Son 
of Man Concept" JBL 91 (19 vestad, “Der apokalyptische Menschensobn,” ASTI 
6 (1968) 494 

‘Sanhedrin 98:1 Rashi to Dan. 7:13; Nahmanides to Num, 24:17;anvong others 
But bn Ezra (on Dan. 7:13) and Don Isaac Abraban! (Sefer Ma'ayanet ha-Yeshuah VII interpret 
it as the Israelite nation, See commentaries in Chapte ntary tothe remoteness ofthe 
Babylonian Talmud (rom the original meaning. stres « ced on the Jerusalem Talend 
{yTa‘anit I 65b) which attacks the Christian conception of the image of the "son of man" who has 
Brotensions of being a human and god rising heavenward 

Such as with many of the ones included in the bibliographical Hist in Chapier 3. n. 1 

The question was dealt with in Chapter 2, Section D. The prevailing inclinations gave ise 
he strange explanation (seen. 18-19 above, and n. 22 in Chapter 2)that transformed the Hasids- 
holy men into heavenly creatures and their Ieader and representative, “like son of man," into a 





celestial angel, See J.J. Collis, “The Soa of Maa etc JBL. 93 (1974): SOM; U.B. Mille, Afesias 
und Menschensohe in dischen Apohalypsen und in der Offenbarung des Johannes (Gitersloh 1972), 
. 19; Z. Zevit, “The Structure and Individual Elements of Daniel 7," ZAW 80 (1968): 396; A. 
Lacoeque, Le Live de Daniel (Ne Paris 1976), ad lo.: J. Coppens, “Le Chapitre VII de 
Daniel." ETL S4 (1978): SOLE idem, Le Fi de Home ees Saint Tres Haut en Daniel VU, dans 
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Book of Daniel, however, shows no signs of segregative sectarianism, no 
religious apostasy, no trace of ritual or smell of incense for the sake of a 
messianism crowned with a divine halo being realized in a human figure 

The symbolization of Israel by a human image is not unfounded, but is 
evidently based on known biblical texts from which a route actually leads to the 
poems of the Servant of God. Ezekiel represents Israel asa flock of sheep facing, 
predatory animals, and even uses the term “man”: “For you, my flock, flock 
that T tend, are man, and I am your God” (Ez. 34:31). The expression was 
considered suspect because it looks like an insertion and does not appearin the 
Septuagint.°* But itis part of the talmudic tradition, and the basis there of Rabbi 
Simeon b. Yohai’s saying: “You are called man, and idolaters are not called 
(bYevamot 61a). Philo, too, discerns both Israel and the man created in 
the form of God in the essence of the exalted logos." Even clearer and more 
illuminating is the metaphorin Psalms comparing the nation toa grapevine, and 
toa son of man: “Give ear, © Shepherd of Israel... you plucked up a vine from 
Egypt... why did you breach its wall... ook down from heaven and see, take 

















note, wild boars gnaw at it... of that vine... Grant your help to the man at your 
right ha 
metaph 
boar) attacks and tramples Israel described as a “'son of man’ 








id, the son of man you have taken as your own’ (Ps. 80: passim)" Ina 





ric analogy to Daniel's vision, the foe, like a predatory animal (a wild 
Jerome clearly 











testifies that the Jews in his time interpreted the destructive boar as applying to 





the Roman Empire.” That explanation is confirmed by an early midrashic 


tradition as well, whereby the Jewish people is depicted as a “son of man” in 








contrast to the empire that exploits, strikes and maltreats it 





les Apocryphes et hans le Nouveau Testament (Bruges-Paris1961).No less strange isthe specification 
that proposes Judas Maccabaeus asthe “son of man: H. Sabin, “Antiochus Epipbanes und Judas 
Mackabius;" Studia Theologiea 23 (1969): 41; G.W. Buchanan, To the Hebrews, AB 36 (Garden 
City, NY. 1972), p. 381; Thomas Fischer, Sleukiden und Makkabder (ee 0.13 above), p. 154th 

aityin 













The confusion is further shown n th aster todiscern some features of Daniel's own per 
he Figure of the “son of man.” See H. Schmid, “Daniel der Menschensohn,” Judaica 27 (1971) 
192ffs O. Ploger, Dar Buch Daniel (Gatersiob 1965), p. 113, 


GA. Cooke, 7 
1988); W. Bicheode 





Book of Ezekiel, ICC 
zekiel (London 1970). 
Philo, De Confusione Linguarum. (28) 146; P 
vol, 4 (London 1949), 
F, Baethgen, Die Psalmen, HAT (Gottingen 1908). R. Kittel, Die Psalmen, KAT (Leipzig 1929 

H. Gunkel, Die Praien. HKAT (Gistingen 1968}, WS. McCullough, “The Book of Psalms” 
Inerprter’s Bible, vol. 4 (New York 1955) 

1M Similarly Reasda-k on Psaim #0 in Mikraet Godolor (Tel Aviv 1954), Menahem Hamer 
Peirush le-Sefer Teil ( 


Jinburph 1960), G. Fobrer, Ezekiel, HAT (Tubingen 








io (LCL). ed. F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker. 












salem 1936), opposed tothe erroneous interpretation on the savior 
‘Jerome, Commentaria in Danielem 77 (PL 25) 

‘Genesis Rabbah LXV 1p. 713 inthe J. Theodor-Ch. Albeck ed, Bereshit Rabbah Jerusalem 
1965) Levis Rabbah (on 11:2) XIILS (een. 22 0 Chapt. 3; Yakut Shim’! to Ps. #0, mark $29 
(New York-Berlin 1926}, etc In this matter it must be kept in mind that the fsacites were 
considered God's children: Ex. 422: Deut. 4:1; 324; Hos. 1:1; Jer. 31:8. Daniels symbolic- 








king, ete. CE also Ezek. 
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Further crucial biblical authority for the figure symbolizing Israel is found in 
Isaiah’s Servant of God poems. Itis rooted ina verse reflected also in the chapter 
(12:3) terminating Daniel's visions: “Indeed, my servant shall be wise 
(successful), exalted and raised to great heights, Just as the many were appalled 
at him, so marred was his appearance unlike that of any man, and his form 
beyond human (""sons of man”) semblance" (Is. $2:13-14), The downtrodden 
despised Servant who grovels in the earth and writhes in torment, who represents 
Israel in distress, who has been deprived of his human appearance and reviled, 
will extri 














te himself from the oppressor’s fetters, shake off his profound 
humiliation, and rise to his full height. In close philosophical connection to 
Isaiah’s prophecy, Daniel's vision contains the image of a worn and depressed 
yen” (7:13) and 
when the times of wrath and oppression are 





people which “like the son of man came with the clouds of hea 
approaches the “Ancient of Days, 
‘over, once again assumes the glory of the Creator's form, and rises to the 
greatness of a man who controls the purified world, Thus, the figure of the man 
who climbs to the height of the Lord and returns to his origin is identified with 
the people sanctified in its Torah. But he is nota sublime Messiah, not a divi 












mythological entity, and not a shadow representing cosmopolita 





detached and abstract being. Israelis symbolized by a person who isexaltedand 
climbs to the clouds in the sky, who reflects the future awaiting the Servant of 
God at the end of the road, when his yearnings have been fulfilled. 

The hidden purpose in the symbolic depiction is discernible also in Wisdom of 
Solomon (Book of Wisdom) written close to the Hasmonean period. There the 
same typical lines and a group of similar motifs depict the wondrous 
metamorphosis in the fate of the Servant, who rises to a supreme height in 
human existence so that the redemption ofthe sick, despoiled and dispossessed 








visio ikea som of man" (with no definite article) in a eneral sense, and n0t 10 








gure is cal 
signify an individual personage 
™ "Don lsaae Abrabanel (Sefer Ma‘avane ha-Yeshuok VIII 5-8; see 0. 1 of Chapt. 3 above) 
already understood very well the connection with the “Servant of God" chapters and refuted the 








Christian claims still proflered in various forms: “..and you already know that Israel was 
Aistingushed by the name of man and human, as the prophet said (Ezek, M:31):*For you, My Nock, 
flock that I tend, are man, and our sages iterpreted, you are called man, and the nations of the 
‘world are not called man, aod thus Danie (7:13) said of larael“One like ason of man came with the 








louis of heaven’ for he depicted the Isracite nation aa son of man... This shows that he ascended 
from below to above and that i why they said “He reached the Ancient of Days... This shows that 





this son of man was a btgant and came to cout, and not tobe the judg... and he meant by this that 
he would come in humility and misery... as the prophet (Is. $214) said, ‘So marred was his 
appearance unlike that of man, his form beyood human semblance,’ and also (53:3) ‘despised 
shunned by man 

.Schiirer, Gerchichte des fdtschen Votker et. ol. 3 (Leipzig 1908), p. S08; R.H. Peiffer 
History of New Testament Times (New York 199), p. 326M; J, Reider, The Book of Wisdom (New 
York 1957}; C. Larcher, Eudes sur le Live de la Sapesse (Paris 1969), 1M. Resse, Hellenistic 
Influence on the Book of Wisdorm (Rome 1970, D. Wiaston, The Wisdom of Solomon, AB 43 (Garden 
Giy, NY. 1979}, D. Georp, Weisheit Salomes, JSHRZ (Gatesloh 1980) 
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people should take place. In the wake of the main prophecy (Is, 52:15), the 
splendor of his salvation is surprising and astounds his oppressors, who fed him 
bitterness, shame and derision (Book of Wisdom V ff); in their blindness they 
saw but did not comprehend that his place was “among the sons of God and 

among saints” (V 5); for “the kingdom of splendor and the diadem of beauty 
from the Lord's hand” are reserved for the righteous (V 16). Theirsouls are “in 





the hand of God... and in the time of their visitation they shall shine forth... they 
shall judge nations and have dominion over peoples and their Lord shall reign 
over them forever" (Book of Wisdom III 1, 7,8), like the “holy ones” that acquire 
‘the kingdom” in Daniel's vision (Dan. 7:22, 27), portrayed by the “son of man™ 





to whom was entrusted “dominion and glory and a kingdom; all peoples and 





nations of every Jangua 
(Dan. 7:14), 
Contrary to the Christian doctrine and the apocalyptic writings,” thet 
oth 
faithful Servant, according to I 
“son of man," to indicate not an individual phenomenon, but 


¢ must serve him... an everlasting dominion that will not 















celestial savior besides the Almighty in His heaven, The features of the 





ih's prophecy, were etched on the visage of the 


social and 





collective one in symbolic guise. This view engenders conclusions regarding the 
commonly held i 





ferpretations in the criticism and study of the New Testament, 
For it is not the Gospels that originated the synthesis merging the image of the 
Servant of God with that of the 
h 
meaning was discarded and changed to admit a personal Christological one by 
kind through the 
torment. The guardians of the Torah and its warriors in the 








1. of man" who ascends and soars through the 





avens,** The notion is already inherent in the Daniel ideology. The original 





the Church professing a crucified Messiah who redeems ma 
blood of h 








Hasmonean Revolt believed that by themselves and their 





eds the missions of 





the “son of n realized. For Christianity, Christ 





nd the Servant of God 





displaces them, assumes their 








acquires their features and inherits the 


crowns of the Jewish people. 


Hebrew translations by E.S, Hartom, Sefarim Hitzanie, Kenuvim Aharonim (Tel Avis 1962); 
M, Stein in A. Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hltzonim, vol. | (Tel Aviv 1937), 

‘Such a the Ethiopic I Enoch, Chapter 34 1V Ezra, Chapter 13, etc: RM, Charles (e).The 

Testament in English vol. 1k (Oxford 1913, repr. 1966). 

Daniels visions on syncretitic, apocalyptic 

time, roots, provenance 6 








Apocrypha and Piewdepigraphe of the Ol 
Many commentators construct thee interpretations 
and even mythological and postic mixtures with no distinction o 
climate, in order ta insert in them a miraculous savior (as indicated abovein n.S7)asa transcendent 
supernatural figure. See K. Muller, “Menschensobn und Messias,” AZ. .s, 16(1972 IT: idem, 
BZ, ns. 17 (1973): S2; F.M. Boesch, The Som of Man in Afjth and History (London 1967). J. 
Morgenstera, “The Son of Man,” JBL 80 (1961): &SIf; J. Muilenbarg, “The Son of Man,” JB 79 
(1960): 197fE; S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh (Oxford 1959), p. 3471F A. Bent 
Messiah (London 1955), p. 41f; C.H. Kracling, Anthropos ond Son of Man (New Yor 
ast 

T.W. Manson, “The Son of Man i Daniel, Enoch and the C 
17111: M.D, Hooker, The Son of Man x Mark (London 1967), p. 1824 
(London 1959), 












cis," BURL. 32,2 (1980) 
fem, Jesut andthe Servant 
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In the second vision Daniel sees (8:1ff.) the artistic canvas is enriched and 








clarified, The Grecian kingdom is referred to 





plicitly but is obscure in most of 
its developments, and always disguised by the anonymity of its rulers, Daniel 
sees it in the shape of a he- 
del 


ng down a two-horned ram, in other words 





ating “the kings of Media and Persia” endowed with strength and growing 





horns. Like “another small horn” arrogantly reaching toward heaven in the 





earlier chapter, a final and offensive “small horn” protrudes from the animal 
and rises to the stars and to the dwelling place of the Most High, The horn defile 
His Temple, stops His service and the regular sacrifice. It represents “a king, 


ens the 





impudent and versed in intrigue” (Dan. 8:23) who challenges and thre 


Rock of Israel and the people of “holy of The scenes self-explanatory and 





leaves no room for doubt. Since antiquity, according to Josephus, 
‘commentators had no trouble identifying Antiochus Epiphanes in the figure of 
the wicked criminal king. 


The description char 





rizing his iniquity abounds in expressions from the 





Servant of God poems, and not because of blind chance or stylistic play: "He 
P P 


will have great might... and destroy the id the holy ones... By his 





wisdom (cunning) he deceit successfully... will destroy many” (Dan, 
8:24-25). The collection was gathered in order to present the tyrant who crushes 


and plots to destroy the dwellings of the God of Israel, in the face of the 




















Cf. “a small horn” (Dan, &9fF) like “another small horn” (7:4). In his allegorical 
ical pictures, the author relied on biblical foundations (mainly Erck 34:11), but he may 
have derived some elements from smiles current in the world around him where a deer symbolized 
Persia and a goat Syria. See F. Cumont, “La plus ancienne péographie astrologique,” Kio 9 (1909) 
24341; Amimianus Marcellious, Res Gestoe XIX 1.(LCL),64. J.C. Rolfe, vol. 1 (London 1971), OF 
the deer’s two horns, the fist shorter one represents Media while the second longer one represents 
Persia, inthe characteristic symbolism throughout the Book of Danic: 8:3, 20; 2:39; $28: 6: Mf 
11, The goat with a conspicuous horn, which suddenly emerges and downs the deer, reflects 
Tie of the Greek-Macedonian empire through Alexander and his rapid conquests. The chapler it 
linked to the main body of the work by fundamental motifs and notions. Certain difficulties do 





remain (verse 14 and the count of the days; see 13 above), but there is insufficient reason for 





setaching the chapter ( 
Bedringnis (St. Ouilien-Munich 1977), pp. 851, 40811 


m the rest of the work: contrary to B. Hassiberger. Hoffnung in der 


Dan. 823. A king who is “az pani (impudent like a nation that is “az panim (Deut 28:50) 
leads to calamity and destruction by God's wll. This vio 
arrogant instrument of wrath boasting “By the might of my hand have l wrought, BY my skill fr 


Js king is “versed in intrigue” lke the 




















am clever” (Is, 10:13) In contrast to him Daniel is endowed with wisdom, intel 
knowledge of riddles (5:12) by the “spirit ofthe God” (S:14; 46,18). The king arrogantly elevates 
himself to heaven and tramples the stars (Dat. 8:10) and falls “not by hands (8:25; 11:45;2:48) ike 
the King of Assyria (Is. 10:54 31:8)whois an archetype for Antiochus Epiphanes veiled in 
anonymity, “In the third y sign of King Belshazzar" Daniel's vsir fn *Shushan 
(usa) in the province of Elam” (8:1f.) according to the precedent in the time of King Ahasuerus 





(Est. 12-3) nd the chronological framework that encompasses(n. 268 in Chapter 3a ofthe Daniel 
shapers. because of Isaiah's prophecy (21:2. thatthe troops of Elam and 
Media would atack in order to defeat Babylonia 











Josep 





(seem. Tabove); Jerome, Commentarie in Danielem, ad loc. PL28. 
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sanctified community analogous to the Servant of God, as is written: “Indeed, 
my servant shall be wise (successful)...s0 marred was his appearance, unlike that 
of man.,.he had spoken no deceit... I will divide him a portion with the many and 
he shall divide the spoil with the mighty” (Is. 52:13-14; 539, 12). 
‘Consequently, the antagonism between the rival contending campsis stressed 
here in parallel lines. The foe grows strongerin the days of wrath, and “has great 
might” against “the mighty and the holy ones"; he relied on “his wisdom" 
(cunning) against “the wise,” endowed with superior intelligence, because of the 
true Torah. There is no deceit.” Also, he will “destroy (mar) 
many" in contrast to the suffering victim, whose appearance is “so marred,” in 











* asagainst 


his distress, but who will recover at the time of his salvation and assume the form 
of an exalted human being. The image of the: 





vant brings to life 





e contrast of 
the despotism and evil. 

The secret of the chronology, encompassing the periods of servitude and the 
di 
in the prophecy positing seventy years of exile (Jer. 25:12; 29:10), which points 
out the road leading to the gates of redemption.” The di 
mounting up and about to end. The ange! Gabriel tells Daniel, “Seventy weeks 
have been decreed for your people and your holy city, until the measure of 


te of its end, is revealed in the third vision (Dan. 9:1). Its basis is concealed 





s of wrath are 





transgression is filled and that of sin complete... and eternal righteousness 
ushered in" (Dan. 9:24).”” 





othe first yeat of Darius son of Ahasuerus, of Median descent” (91), thats, be 
a i favor of the Jewish exiles, it became clear to Daniel 





succession and his decarat 

Tedemption would not be attained during the historical period ofthe partial Return vo Zion (ce nn 
12413 above), bt inthe remote eschatological Return 1 Zion. Gabriel’ 

the peayer of Daniel, who pleads and confeses ike Era dd (Chapter 9)and Nebemiah (Chapter | 

cope, his capital and the “desolate Temple." The 

(uch as takin both verses 11 and 





ppearance is preceded by 








Well as 9) in order to obtain divine merey for his 
prayer is inked to Gi ration init ideas, its expression 
77) and especially inthe central purpose of the desolation curse that isstressed (verses 17-18) which 
‘rll reach its climax in the realization ofthe “abomination of desolation” (see Chapter 2,7. 28), 
Salient image here (927) a5 its in the adjacent visions (8:13; 11:31; 12:11). There is no logical 
justification for considering the prayer, as have many commentators—recently LF. Hartman and 

interpolation only superficially 

















NA. Di Lella Gee n. 1 in Chapter 3 above)}—a separate uni 

‘connected with the chapter iself 
1 The text continues: “and prophetic vision ratified, and the boy of holies anointed” (9:24), that 
is, to complete the fulfilment ofthe prophecies and celebrate the rededication of the Jerusalem 
Temple and its sanctification with the hidden oil (yHorayor III 47e; yMakkot It 32; yShekalim VI 
49; Ta’anit ‘bYoma 52b. 2b; bHorayot 123; bKeritot Sb; tSotab XII! 1) 
Which was concealed belore the destruction ofthe Temple and disappeared (together with the holy 
Spirit, the ark of the covenant, the holy Name, urim and thummim) and did not reappear during the 
Return to Zion, The renovation ofthe house f God ints full splendor will underline the fulillment 
a. The changes in theistory ofthe nation and its hopes focus 
st, called “the anointed,” i presented only in order to mark 
n (9:25) and the 














ofthe prophecies and complete salva 
‘onthe fate ofthe Temple. The high p 
cnolgical patter: the initial construction of Jeusa 
‘death of Onias II! (9:26)at the end ofthe sxty-¢wo "weeks" (of years). There are no special piety 
views or trends (despite J.C.H. Lebram’s claim in two articles listed in 2.239 of Chapter 3,and A, 
Tacocque, Le Live de Daniel {Neuchtel-Paris 1976, p. 144) in the emphasis onthe centrality ofthe 






relevant points iathe ch 
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That verse embodies the poetry extolling the Servant of God: “...he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was crushed because of our sins... my 
righteous servant makes the many righteous,’ 





and he bears their sins” (Is, 
53:5, 11), Justice will dawn and shine forever, when the sin is atoned for, and 
iniquity is completely cleansed through the suffering of those who fall and are 
hurt for the sake of the Torah of their for ing and writhing, 
as well as their splendid future, reflect the fate of the Servant faithful to his 
Creator. 

The affinity with the sketch of the Servant does not presuppose martyrdom 
that blocks the natural inclination to repel the harasser, quenches the desire to 
self-defense, and unconditionally decrees passive waiting. The blood of the dead 
and tortured does not bring immediate salvation from heaven without human 


fathers. Their suff 








exertion and effort, but purifies the sin-burdened people.”* Atonement just 
paves the way for victory in the struggle with enemy forces. For the sound of 
armed conflict echoes in Gabrie!’s oration: “...and to the end of the war 
desolation is decreed” (Dan, 9:26). A militant note is sounded in earlier episodes 
as well (8:10, 12),* which hint at the rampage of the royal enemy, in a “war with 
the holy ones" (7:21) who meanwhile receive only “a little help” (11:34), The 
ultimate results, however, e, and 
¢ of pagan tyranny sags and 
shatters when its legs are destroyed by the blows of the stone symbolizing Israel 


ted, The fist of the awakening people is 








predetermined by the Lord's dec 





explained in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream: The ima, 





and the Grecian kingdom is annihil 





Temple represented by the high priest. The epithet “the anointed” (a 





in Lev. 4:3), applied tothe 





high priests used ina metaphorical rather than areal 
been resumed fol 
afm the tal 


nse, forthe anoiniment ceremony with boly 
ted above, In their silence the 
ical reason to contradict it 






ing the Return to Zion, as ind 





tradition, and there is no 








despite E. Schurer, Geschichte (see 0. 6S above), vo. 2, p. 2 





* Also “the sanctuary shall be righted” in th 
‘correct the text here or other verses (like 9:27 o¢ 12:3 
Hebrew chapters in the visions (8 

by F. Zimmermann, Biblical Books Translated from the Aramaic (New York 1975), p. 711; H.L 
Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (New York 1948), p. 387. Any dubious and superfivous textual changes 











) were translated from a vanished Aramaic source, as proposed 





only confound the original meaning 
1 Mace. 160M; I! Mace. VI 124%; IV Mace. V If, See n. 7 above 

The “princes (angels) ofthe nations” do fightin heaven (Dan, 10:12) but ther clash is by 

judgements. The visions forthe fist time preset the notion that each nation is 





litigation in the di 





represented by an angelina tril being held in heaven that decides the fate of mankind, That is why 
the “prince ofthe Pe 
ce of Israel (10215 12:1). Th 









sian kingdom 





ince of Greece” appear against Michael who isthe 
din that “courtroom on high”, “not witha sword 
‘or spear.” as the correct explanation in Midrash Danie (seen. | of Chapter 3), notes (10:20), “but 
these prosecute...and these speak in defense” as ina regular gal proceeding: ySanedrin 1 
CCanticles Rabbsh (sce 0. 98 of Chapter 3 above) on 19; 21; 3; bYoma 77a. Before the Book of 
Daniel was writen there was no explicit expression of that notion. See ¥.M. Gritz, “Bein Ugaritle- 
Qumran,” Eshkolot, vol 4 (Jerusalem 1962), p. 146. The Daniel visions contain no physical or 
mythological confrontation between angels, no strugal resulting in destruction of demonic forces, 
no annibilation of any dragon or Satan or Antichrst facing the deity or savior in the end of days. 
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wielded by the Almighty in order tocarry out the judgment. This then refutes the 
theories holding that the Book of Daniel reflects Jewish Hasidism that insisted 
on constant passivity during the period of oppression, abst 
initiative, vetoed the incipient rebellion, shrank from military action, rejected 
the battle cries and political aspirations of those streaming to the Hasmonean 
camp.”” 

In the fourth and final vision, which occupies three chapters (10-12), the veil of 
mystery becomes sheerer, almost transparent. The image of the Hellenistic 
period and events is given in almost straightforward terms, although the shroud 
of secrecy is not removed and the curtain separating the covert from the overt 
does not vanish. The machinations of Antiochus Epiphanes, his frenzy and 
iniquity are treated in considerable detail. The defeat of the foe is imminent 
(Dan, 11:44-45), and in its wake comes the glimmer of redemption elucidating 
the epilogue of the work. The poet and visionary expresses the heartfelt wishes 
and desires of his generation. The yearned for renascence is not just Jewish- 
national and universalist-human, but also individual-personal: “...and at that 
jour people will be rescued, all who are inscribed in the book. And many of 
those that sleep in the dust of the earth will awake, some to eternal life, and some 


jined from any a 

















tim 





to reproaches and everlasting abhorrence" (Dan. 12:1-2). The verse expresses 
belief in everlasting resurrection, on the basis of a combination of authoritative 
quotations from the prophecies of Isaiah: “Oh let your des 





revive, let corpses 
arise, Awake and shout for joy who dwell n the dust; for your dew is like the dew 
Is, 26:19); "They 
inst Me; their 
horrence 


on fresh growth; You make the land of the shades come to life’ 
shall go out and gaze on the corpses of the men who rebelled ag: 
ind they shall be 








worms shall not die, nor their fire be quenched, 
to all flesh” (Is. 66:24)." The wicked and maleficent are sentenced to 





The problem was treated above, inn. $, as well asin, 70 of Chapter 3. The Daniel chapters 
were shaped in an atmosphere of persecution and martyrdom when the armed revolt hadjuststarted 
and was far from its goal. Daniel addresses the suffering strogling Hasids not with bllicose dogans 
(oF with moral reprimands for he himsefis not part of ther generation, but located inthe Babylonian 
texileand observing the distant future through a vil of mist and mystery. Thereis therefore n 
essments on the lack of moral motivation and onthe dominant pessimism in regard 

the part ofthe author, supposedly sunk in contemplation of the imminent end and 
waiting a cosmic catastrophe. Te mythologization and apocalyptization distorted the authentic 
mentions. In a pure monotheistic sprit, Daniel express profound faith that the prophecies of 
salvation will be fulfilled in the Hasmonean Revolt. The triumph ofthe guardians ofthe Torah also 
bodies the hope of mankind when the eclipse of paganism bepins. Israel like the stone isthe 
instrument of the divine decree that operates onthe basis of fair judgement. No fatalistic elements, 
no blind predestination and no mechanistic laws based on rigid mathematical patterns restrict the 
éxalted sovereign divine wisdom o excuse nations and individuals from full moral responsibilty 

"The tem “deraon(abhortence)does not appeas elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible and links the 
two verses noted. The concept of hel ofthe later tradition, is derived from the Isaiah passage (Y 
Kaufmann, Toldot-ho-Emanak ha-Yisr elit [se . 42 above}, yo. 4, p- 153) bur the biblical text does 
not yet provide a clear notion or fll picture as the talmadic sources do: BEravin 19a; bPesabim S4 
‘bRosh HaShanah 17a, et. 
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“abhorrence” in the fires of hell, like the monster representing the Grecian 





kingdom (Dan. 7:11) that was consumed by fires. In contrast the righteous are 
saved and overcome the terrors of destruction, just as Daniel and his friends 
were extricated (Dan, 3:24ff.; 6:22ff.) from the fiery furnance and the open pit, 
the brink of oblivion 

The partisans of the ancestral covenant, the guardians of the Torah, its 
defenders and warriors during the insurgence and revolt, will receive the 
wonders of salvation destined for them: “And the wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and those that lead the many to righteousness asthe 
er and ever” (Dan. 1 
Daniel expresses and represents the 








stars for e 





In a pure, perfect and idealistic mirror, 
wise” and those that “lead the many to 
righteousness" who will attain eternal life and resemble the stars in the sky.” 
Evident in them is the reflection of the Servant of God who “shall be wise 
(sucessful), exalted and raised to great heaights...” (Is 52:13); “for he shall 
grow up before him as a tender pla 





t... [though] he was cut off from the 
land of the living... my righteous servant makes the many righteous" (Is. $3, 
passim)," 

The vexation of the stormy era, and the delving into the secrets of the 
prophecies apparently gave rise to the hopes for the resurrection of the soul, the 
full implement 





ion of the sentence of reward and punishment after death, The 
ith has alrea 





origin of this 





yy been considered from va 
aspects, in the light of the circumsta 





ous viewpoints and. 





and presumed external influences," and 
cannot be scrutinized here. An examination of the portrait of the Ser 





ant 

















Dan. 1:4ff, “Those who forsake the holy cove and “those who violate the 
-ovenant™.. confront “the wise of the people” (11:30-33), See Chapter 3,Section Eand n. 239 there 

The prophets oration contains the notion of suffering and death, burial and resurrecton but 
With metaphoric and symbolic intent Such a notion occurs also in Ezekiel (Chapter 37)and Isaiah 





(26.19) without any sense of personal individual resurrection from the dead, 
R. Martin-Achard, De a Mort la Résurecton (Neuchitel-Pars 1956), B.J. Alftink, "Lidée 
n 'apeés Daniel XIE 1-2", BY. 40 (1959): 3SSIT,;S.GF. Brandon, The Judgement 
GWE. Nickel Life in 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1972), A large numberof commentators and students 
fof this matter imagined they discerned Persian influence on this point. See R.C. Zachner, The Dawn 
‘and Twilight of Zoroastrianism (London 1961) p. 58. He 








de résurrec 
the Dead (Loode 














rection. Immortality and Eterna 





Inertestamental Judaism 





vever neither this verse not any of the 
Daniel visions on redemption disclose any clear direct connection with Persian tenets. See F- Koni, 

worstelingen und das Abe Testament (Vienna 1964), pp. 81; 1801T; 1 
Scheftelowite, Die alipersische Religion und da Judentum (Giessen 1920), p. 19S. Clearer and even, 





Zarathstrs.Jense 










nthe ascension of puresoulst0 
The Laws, X904-905 (LCL), 
VIII 31 (LCL), 24, R.D. Hicks (London 190), 
sion. See Ds 


heaven, and the descent of the bad 
R.G. Bury (London 1968}; Dioge 
Thus also heroes like Hercules rs 











devoted to theit God in Daniel's Siculs (op. cit. nn, 25 above), 1V 38; Ovid, 
Mesamorphoses 1X sd. FJ, Miller (London 1988): F. Cumont, Afer Life in Roman 
Paganism (New York 1959), W. Jagger. “The Greck Meas of Immortality." HTR 52 (1959) 135ff, The 





faith emerping from the Book of Daniel can be understood a8 confrontation with the world around 


corption of its belief 





rather than as passive 
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however, blended here with clearly biblical motifs, reveals internal connections 
with the main organic fabric, and illuminates the immanent signi 
Vision, A deep polar gap separates the pietist Jewish Torah from the Hellenistic 
ist ideology, the heir to pagan sovereignty, whose foundations located in 
“the land of " That is why Israel the Servant is set against the oppressive 
tyrant who inflates himself “to the host of heaven" in his malevolence, “cast 
down some of the host and of the starsto the ground” and trampled them," that 
is, kicks and stamps and abases the people, dragging it down. For “thisnationis 
likened to dust and likened to the stars.” Antiochus Epiphanes deifies and 
aggrandizes himself, according to the concepts of apotheosis current amo 
Hellenistic kings which raises them in ritual and ceremony to the rank of so 
ods." Countering that hollow arrogance and groundless pret 
nnounces the downfall of pagan despotism, and the redemption of the 
4 





nce of this 











sion, Daniel 





oppressed and the downtrodden Hasids who will attain everlasting life ai 
dominion in the world, and will reach the heavens. An etemal hi 
them “like the brightness of the firmament” (Dan. 12:3) and the glory of the 
stars." In the face of the defeated tyrant’s conceit and the shattered vanities of 














Dan. 8:9{F, The contrast that is emphasized was elucidated in Section B ab 
©) bMogillah 16a; yNedarim LI 384: Gen, 22:17; Deut. 1:10; ete 

LL. Cerfaux & J, Tondriau, Le Culie des Seuverains dans le Civilisation Gréco-Romalne 
(Tourn 1957}, F. Tasger, Charisma, Studien zur Geschichte des antken Herrscherkultes, vos, 1&2 
(Stutigaet 1987-1960); W. den Boer, ed, Le Cute des Suwerain dans [Empire Romain, Enretins 
Aniiguité Classique X1X (Geneva 1973).C.H. Talbert," The Concept of Immortals in Mediterranean 
Antiguity.” JBL 94 (1973) 4194 

The rite ofthe Servant tothe eternal firmament inthe vision symb 
only collective and national but also personal and individual. The expression is not entirely 























unequivocal and, like the prophecies itis base 


the nation from its degradation. This was Porphys interpre 


8. allows for another construction. metaphoric 








appears from Jerome, Commentaria in Danilem(12:f 1), andalso that of asmal group of Christian, 
writers such as Polychronius, Jn Daniclem (ad los, ed. Angelo Mai, Scriptorum Veterum Nova 
Collectio, vol. | (Rome 1823). The exceptional explanation was also taken over by a few marginal 
medieval Jewish exegees according to Abraham Iba Ezra(ad loc —seen. lof Chapter 3above) and 
Toseph Aibo, Sefer ha-Ikarim 1V 38, p, 807 in the Mabbarot le-Sifrut edition (Tel Aviv 1964). The 
interpretation, now abandoned, was also adopted by some European scholars such as Hugo 
Grotius, Annotationes ad Vetus Testamentum on Daniel 12:2, Opera Omnia Theologica, vol. 1 
‘Amsterdam 1679), p. 484; C.F. Houbigant, ibla Hebraica, 1V (Paris 1753), . $86; 1S, Semler 
Apparatus Ad Liberalem Veteis Testament Inerpretationem (Halle 1773), p. 2991. However, the 
ambiguous verse differentiating the ultimate fate of the righteous from that of the iniquitous after 
their awakening, according to God's judgement, suggests thatthe text refers t individual 
resurrection, not oly ve kind. The nature ofthe resurrection (restricted 101 
indefinite number) is not specified and need not be ofthe les. The Widom of Solomon (C 

Ill; see n. 65 above) and IV Maccabees (XVII 4ff; see Chapter If, n. 40 above) explain it as 
nmottalty of the soul, on the basis of concepts prevalent in Greek philosophy. Although Il Mace: 
(V167) displays familiarity with the Daniel stories it includes no reference at all to those belie. 
‘Consequently it is not surprising that I Mace, closely related tothe Book of Daniel (see Chapter 1.0 
56 above), ignores them entirely. That disregard may have been motivated by doubis or differences 
of opinion onthe interpretation, oF reluctance toren mystery surrounding the Daniel 





























‘the national 
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his cult, the Servant rises and ascends to the height of the existence of man, 
created in the shape of his God, and approaches (Dan, 7:13) the throne of his 
Father in heaven. 








(CHAPTER FIVE 


SIMEON BEN SHATAH AND ALEXANDER JANNAEUS 


A. Critical Method for Talmudic Sources 


The range of links and re 





tions between Simeon b. Shatab with his fellowship 
and Alexander Jannacus, king and high priest, in all its aspects and with allits 
problems, has already been dealt with in 
obvious and crucial importance in connection with the attitude of the Pharisees 
to the Hasmonean kingdon 
scholars labored hard in an effort to analyze and classify the fragmentary 





a long series of studies, for it has 








reflected by internal tradition. ' Various groups of 


testimor 





from those days, and the recollections preserved in the recesses and 
scattered through the sections of the talmudic works, which flowed in the hidden 
ch 





nels of generation-long heritage until they were solidified in its literary 
patterns,’ The critical chisel was efficiently wielded to strip legends of their 
artistic cloak and scrape out the imaginary features, uncover the old core, blend 
vague fragments of rumors into a logical picture, harmonize them with 


The first version ofthis chapter appeared inthe Gedalyahu Alon Memorial Volume (Tel Aviv 


1970, p. 91. im hon ofa great teicher who it 





duced me othe treasures of the Talmud, Section 
al summary of my doctoral dissertation, submited tothe Hebrew 
Prof. Y. (LF,) Baer, who provided 




















methodological guidance, knowledge and inspiration. Heartfeh thanks are insulicient 
mipensation for his generosity and labor. alone, however, am responsible forthe opinions an 
clusions here expressed. The subject wat presented in various classes and public lectures and 
published in the Hebrew edition (1980) ofthis book. See talmudic sources in Preface, n. 14 


2. Frankel, Darkhedha-Mishnah (repr. Tel Avis 
(repr. Jerusalem 1964); 1 Halevy, Dorota 
fot Ysrae, vo. 4 (Tel Aviv 1936. J, Kiausner, Historia shel ha-Bayitha-Sheni vol. Jerusalem 





9) .H. Wess, Dor Dorve-Dorshar, vols. | 
sim. $ vols repr. Jerusalem 1967); Z. Yavet 





To 
1980} BZ. Luria, Yanai ho-Melekh Jerusalem 1961), G. Alon, Mekkarim be-Toldet Yisrael, vo 








(Tel Aviv 1957; idem, English tans, Jews, udalam and the Classical World Jerusalem 1977), E.E 
Urbach, Maza! (Jerusalem 1969); L. Herzfeld, “Chronologische Ansetzung der Schifteleten, 
MGW23 (1884): 221 (€:1LM Jon, Geschichte des udenthum: vo. 1(Leiprig 1457 
J. Derenbourg, Essa sur Histoire et la Géegraphe de la Palestine (Paris 1867). 3. Wellhausen, De 

Sadducder (Greifswald 674—Hanover 1924), H. Gracte, Geschichte der Jaden 
De Histoire Juive,* REY 35 (1897) 
Leipzig 1901-1909): idem, A New 















Phartsaer und 







ol. 3 (Leipsig 78 Isr, Lév, “Les Sources Tala 

13h; E. Scher, Geschichte des fdischen Volkes, vols. 
English Version by G, Vermes-F. Millar-M. Back, vols. 1-2(Edinburgh 1973-1979):R. Leszynshi, 
Simon Ben Schétab,” REJ 63 (1912): 216M; A. Schlatter, Geschichte Israels von Alexander dem 
Grossen bis Hadrian’ (repr. Stttgatt 1925-1972), G.F. Moore, nthe First Centuries ofthe Christan 
Era: The Age of the Tannain, vols. 1-3 (Cambridge, Mass. 1932); 8. Zcithin, The Rise and Fall ofthe 
Judean State, 3 vols. (Philadelphia 1962-1978}, 4. Neusoer, The Rabbinic Traditions about the 
Pharisees before 70, vols. 1-3 (Leiden 1971); E.E. Halevy, Ha-dgada ha-Histoit-Biografit Tel Aviv 
1975) 
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Josephus’ descriptions, and find suitable correlative links to the el 





background of the period. Some basic problems, however, have not yet been 


solved, some crucial questions have not been answered definitively, and there 





remains an open, though dimensionally restricted field for additional study 
The method adopted here utilizes the varied achievements and tools of 
previous research but diverges from the u: 








1al path in distinguishing between the 






Eretz Israel and Babylonian branches of talmudiclliterature, The main basis and 


the sources are to a large extent common to both, a 





id the topics are mostly 
analagous and similar, so that the distinction seems at first glance artificial and 
superfluous. A careful examina 





tion, however, uncovers deep substantive 


differences between the two talmudic units 





hich already emerged at the time of 





their evolution.’ Historical criticism with aspirations to completeness th 
and spatial distance, which 





ignores these contrasts and disegards the tempora 





separates those sources, is unthinkable. Legends, adages and even tannaitic 





extra-mishnaic tradition (called Baraita) might very well be garbled from 





moving to another climate in the course of redaction and copying." The greater 
antiquity of the Jerusalem Talmud, which was sealed several generations before 
the Babyle ie fact that it is rooted in the earth of its homeland and 
draws directly on recollections of the past, endow it in advance with superiority 





in the retention of the purely Eretz Israel tradition.* In contrast the Babylonii 





rated with and sometimes gives off an atmosphere of distant 
m Talmud 


Talmud is s 





Diaspora, The additional midrashic literature close to the Jerusal 






(such as Genesis Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, etc), should be differentiated, by 
the same criteria, from the later collections which incorporated various 
supplements and absorbed the influence of the Babylonian Talmud." 

ved by 


scholars, and comments have even been made on its superiority in regard to 





The particular virtues of the Jerusalem Talmud have been expla 


certain matters. Its version has been given preference more than once but 





bbSanhedrin 24a; bBava Metzia 8S; Yona $7 Striking diferences are already discernible in 
the basic sources themselves between the characteristic approaches ofthe Jewish Babylonian sages 
and those of Eretz Israel. See also M.A. Tennenblat, Perakim Hodashim le-Toldot Bret: Yisrael 
Vavelbi-Tekufat ha-Talmad (Tel Aviv 1966 
*” LH. Weiss, Dor Dor re-Dershay (see 6.2 above), vol. 2, p. 2166 
Z. Frankel, Mavo ha-Yenushabmi (Breslau 1870}, L. Ginzberg 
Yerushalmi, vo. | (New York 1981 
LL Zunz, Ha-Derashotbe-Yisracl, Hebrew version completed and edited by Albeck (Jerusalem 
1947}; Ch Albeck, Mavo le-Beresht Rabboh (Berlin 1931—Jerusalem 1965; Ch. Albeck, “Midrash Vo 
Yikra Rabbah,” Louis (Lew) Ginzberg ebilee Volume (New York 1946), Hebrew Section, p, 251; M. 
Margatiot, Midrash Va-Yikra Rabbah, vol. §(Jerasalem 1960), p.IX{F Lamentations Rabbah 
Midrash Eikhah Rabbah (S. Buber od, Vilna 189%) is based on a solid Erete Israel foundation, and 











rerushim ve-Hidushim 























apparently this is true also of other midrashic works, eg. Canticles Rabbah or Shir ha-Shirim 
Rabbah in Midrash Rabbah, Romim ed. (Viina 1921), bat there is an absence of comprehensive 
earch andcarefl critical editions making & posible toseparatethe original authentic foundation 





1m the secondary layers. See Z.M. Rabinowitz, Ginzei Midrash (Tel Aviv Univ. 1976) 
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without any comprehensive explanation or conclusions.’ Its primacy has not 
been sufficiently stressed, and not heretofore defined as a solid methodical 
assumption according to the prevailing accepted principles of critical historical 





thought for the evaluation and ranking of sources. A superficial survey of 
several typical chapters will illustrate the inferiority of the Babylonian Talmud 
in respect to the preservation of ancient recollections, and show that the isolated 
differences should not be regarded as blind chance. 

If we look, for instance, into the Babylonian treatment of the Takkanot 
(ordinances) of Yobanan (John), the Hasmonean ruler and high priest, we find 
that the Baraita discriminates between haver and am ha-aretz, a distinction that 
does not appear in the Jerusalem Talmud, and does not fit the circumstances." 
Rabban Gamaliel, who met with elders “on the top of Temple Mount” is 
incorrectly identified by the Babylonian Talmud with Rabban Gamalie! of 
Yavneh? The 











le of Bethar is described in the Jerusalem Talmud against a 
real background (though not devoid of a cloak of legend)—without any hostile 
tinge or fundamental negation — with the well-known figures of Emperor 
Hadrian, Bar Koziva (Bar Kokhva), Rabbi Akiva, and Rabbi Eleazar 
Hamoda’i; in the erroneous Babylonian version, however, Bethar was taken by 
Vespasian, Bar-Koziva was slain by order of the rabbis after the refutation of his 
messianic status, Rabbi Akiva’s support of the rebel I 
the latter's exploits were inherited by his double, “Bar-Daroma,” whose 











der was rescinded, 





independent existence rests on nothing at all." Confusion reigns also in the 
contiguous Babylonian sections on the persecutions under the Roman Empire 

The Jerusalem Ta 
Ale 
to the period of Alexander the Great, and in another version to Emperor 





mud mentions the calamity that overtook the Jews of 





\dria in the uprising in Trajan’s time, while the Babylonian shifts the event 





Hadrian's time.!? The advantage of the Jerusalem Talmud is obvious in the story 








Z. Frankel, Vorstdien 2 der Sepruaginta (Leiprig 1841), p. 29; idem, “Uber den 
der talmudischen Historik,” MGHJ 1 (1852): 412: A. Geiger, Urschrft und Ubersercungen der Bibel 
(Frankfurt 1887, repr. 1928), p. 15k; dem, “Dic Jerusalemische Gemara," Jadsche Zeitschrift fr 
Wissenschaft und Leben 8 (Breslau 1870}: 2910; H.L. Strack, Inrodurion fo the Talmud and Midrath 
Cleveland & New York 1963), p. @, 

*'ySotah 1X Ma; yMa‘aser Sheni V 6d; bSotah 47bf.; tSotah XL 10; A. Bchler, Der 
salitische Am-Heare: des eweten Jahrhunderts (Vienna 1906). 161; idem, Am he-Aretz he-Gelll 
(Gerusalem 1964), p, 196 

Sanhedrin I 18a; bSanhedrin 11b; LH. Weiss, Der Dor ve-Dorshav (ee n,2 above), ol Lp. 

178; G. Alon, Toldotha-Yehudine berets Yisrael Be-Tekufar ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud, vo. | (Tel 

Aviv 1952), p. 150; A. Bucher, DasSynedrion in Jrasalem{ Vienna 1902), p. 118: H. Mantel, Studies 
in the History of the Sanhedrin (Cambridge, Mass. 1961), p. 2 

stations Rabbah (on 22),p. 100. in the S, Babered. (cen. 6 above} 

3b, 97b, A. Oppenheimer ed., Mered Bar Kokhva (Jerusalem 1980) 

[bMe'ilah 173; G. Alon, Toldot ha-Yehudim, vol.2 (Tel 


apidarsy 
























yFatanit IV 684; Lam 
bGittin $7a-b; bSanhedrin 
‘bGittin $5b; bRosh Ha-Shanah 
Aviv 1955), pp. 6, 70. 
ySukkah V 58b; bSukkah St; bGittin 
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of the appointment of the celebrated Hillel as Nasi (president) by the 
Bathyra”"” as well as in the full text of the “eighteen decrees” that were 
proclaimed by sages assembled in “the attic of Hananiah b. Hezekiah b, 
Gorion.""* Aquila, the proselyte, who translated the Bible into Greek, at the 
ne of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi Akiva,"’ was praised by the 
sages of Eretz Israel and attes the Church Fathers.'* In the Babylonian 
talmudic tradition he turned into the proselyte Onkelos, who did the Aramaic 
Targum-translation, and the times were confused as well 


‘elders of 












ed to by 








the names."” In 
em Talmud, the Babylonian at times 
manifests anti-revolt Diaspora features, such the distortion of the Bar Koziva 
story noted above, the story of Rabbi Yohanan b. Zakkai’s flight from besieged 
Jerusalem (Gittin $6a-b in « tions Rabbah on 1:5, 8, Buber 
the oaths that God supposedly demanded of Israel 


Canticles Rabbah on 2:7), “that Israel should not scale 





contrast to the virtues of the Je 








rast to La 








ed., p. 65fT.; een. 6above) oF 
(bKetubbot 1119; a 
the w 








should not rebel against the Gentiles” etc 
The marked superiority of the recolle 





ned in 





sand tales of antiquity con 





sabi VI 33a; bPesahim 66a; (Resim LV 





 yShabbat [3e; bShabbat 13b, These matters have been th 
Shalom in his (Hebrew) diasertation, The Shammat School and Its Place in the Pollical and Soclal 
History of Eretz Israel inthe First Century, Tel Aviv University 1980), 
yMewillah | Tle; ySukkah I11 $34; yShabbat VI Kb, ete 
Origen, Epis 





ughly clarified by Israel Ben 











Africarum 2, PG 11; Epiphacius, De mensurt et ponderibus, 14-15, PG 4 
iy. V 810 ULCL), ed. K. Lake, vol. 1 (London 195K}; E, Sehirer, 
 Igrot Sheavdart ($.D. Luzzatio), Pat 2 (Preemyal 1842), p. 2131; Z. Frankel, Darkhel ho 

Mishnah (see n. 2 above), p. 106 MZ. Segal, Mave ho-Mikra, yo, 4 (Jerusalem 1950), p. 9594 















Autempts (such as A.E. Silverstone, Aqua and Onkelos (Manchester 1931) to explain away the 
contradictions between the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds have failed. The mere examination 
of parallel versions (yMegillah I 71c and bMegillah 3s) and the muddled stories in the Babylonian 


(such as Gittin $66, Avodah Zarah Ita) shows how totally preferable the Eretz Israel traditions is 
According tothe Babylonian version Onkelos appears also in the Tosefta (suchas in Haigah 1 3 
oe Mikva'ot VI 3), and in view ofthat correlati 


as well as of other signs, the Tosefta cantot be 


at Babylonian changes and 






ofthe Tosefa see Preface, n. 14. 





influences. On 











*Canticies Rabbah or Shir ha-Shirim Rabbeh presents probably an earlier version. See n. 6 
ahove. Discussions in the Babylonian Talmud contain some opinions that enhance the value of the 
Babylonian Diaspora (bKetubbot 110b-11a) in clear opposition to Erete Israel views such as 
yKetubbot XII 38, yKil'ayim IX 32e-d, Genesis Rabbah (Vatican MS; Chapter 96, . 1240 inthe 
Theodor-Albeck ed: ee n. 44 below). The analytic explanations here as well sin the next chapter 





vill consistently and cootinsoudly prove 
and the abiolate superiority of the E 
fa its country. Well established me 
composi 


‘semua difference between the two talmudic branches, 









scurcesin regardto the history ofthe nation 
lopcal principles require the definition of the time of 
iverficd growth ofthe 


nthe nature and the loca 
a 

eparate them into distinct units 
objective criteria and leads to ab 
ina study on “The Bar Kokhva Wa 
below) which appeared recently. 








ity and the obsc 





ity surrounding their development. Any attempt 
jetached from the cllectve literary work is a departure from 

confused, erroneous conclusions. My method is exemplified 
the Light ofthe Talmudic Tradition” (Hebrew —see 9,276 
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the Jerusalem Talmud, in comparison with parallel versions in the Babylonian, 
is evident from these examples and will be further confirmed in the treatment of 
the present matter. Care must be taken however to avoid going to extremes, for 
re flaws in the Jerusalem Talmud as well, historical accuracy not having 
been the principal aim of its compilers. Each passa 





there 








requires meticulous 
analytical examination of its intrinsic qualitative composition, and its affinity 
with the reality of the period concerned. But these reservations are not a reason 





for confusing categories, disregarding the dimensions of the basic distinction, or 
questioning the criteria of historical criticism. In the history of the Jewish people 
nd abiding, they being 


close to the scene of the events, and probably surrounded by still unsubsided 





on its soil, the superiority of Eretz Israel sources is firm 
echoes of the events which happened in the time of the Hasmonean kingdom. 


B. Simeon Ben Shatah and King Jannaeus in Eretz Israel Legend 





“It is taught, three hundred Nazirites came up (to Jerusalem) in the days of 
Simeon b. Shatah."” A hundred and fifty found a relea 








© for themselves, and a 





hundred and fifty did not find a release for themselves.” He came to Jannacus 
the King and said to him, There are three hundred Nazirites here and they need 
nd I give half from mine. He 
cus] sent four hundred and fifty. An informer went and said to him, He 





nine hundred offerings. You give half from yours, 
U 
[Sim 
Shatab 
Persia came up to King Jannaeus, When they sa 





on] did not give from his.”' King Jannacus heard and was angry. Simeon b. 





ard and fled. Some days later respected persons of the kingdom of 
nd ate, they said tohim, We 








remember that there was an elder here who used to say words of wisdom before 
tus, He told them the story, They said, Send and bring him, He sent and gave him 


his word and brought him. He [Simeon] came up and seated himself between the 






king and the queen. He (Jannaeus) said to him, Why did you deceive me? He 
[Simeon] said, I did not deceive you. You have your money and I have my 
Torah, for itis written *To be in the shelter of wisdom is to be also in the shel 









The story appears twice in the Jerusalem Talmud, in yBerakhot VII 11b and yNazit V'St, 





Sefer ha-Mefteah of Rabb 
t-Geniza (New York 1909) p 


Examination ofthe tex 





cing othe first exition (Ve 
Nissim (Vienna 1847), p. 22; L. Ginabserg, Sede ho-Yerushalm mi 
OM; Samuel Yalle Ashkenas, Sefer Yefoh Mar'eh (Venice 15% The Palestin 
Talmud, a Facsimile of the Leiden MS. Cod. Seal. 3 (Jerusalem 1970); B. Ratner. Ahova Zi 
Yerushalayim, to Tractate Berakbot (Vilna 1901) a loc. The fst verse starts, like a Bait, in 
mishnaic Hebrew. I pr 





















cs thereat in amoraiz Aramaic. Only important textial variants have 
been noted be 


















an opening" (-telease). In other word wdauthority, he could release then 
Every Nazir had to make thee offerings 
150 Nazirs were released from their oath only 


wisdom Simeon 6. Sbatab thus saved his entire share 





dof his sworn period of abstinence but when 
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of money’ (Ecc, 7:12). He [Jannaeus] said to him. Why did you flee? He [Simeon] 
said to him, I heard my master was angry, and I carried out the saying ‘Hide but 
a little moment, until the indignation passes’ (Is. 26:20). And he called out to 
him, “The advantage of intelligence is that wisdom preserves the life of him who 





possesses it’ (Ecc. 7:12). He [Jannacus] said to him, Why did you sit between the 
king and queen? He said to him, In Ben-Sira’s book it says, Cherish her [i.. 
wisdom] and she will exalt you, she will seat you among the notables. * He said 
(to him give a glass and we will say grace), Give him a glass to bless, He took 
(they gave and poured him) and he said. Let us say grace for the food that 
Jannaeus and his friends ate, He (Jannacus] said to him, Are you still in your 
stubbornness? He [Simeon] said to him, What shall we say (bless) on food we 
did not eat? He [ 
grace for the food we ate. Rabbi Yobanan said, There are those who disagree 
with Simeon b. Shatah...""? 

Companies of Na 





naeus] said, Give him to eat,” He ate and said, Let us say 








rites go up to Jerusalem and need financial helpin order to 





of the term of their 





fulfill the biblical precepts and offer sacrifices at the 
vows. The value of Nazirism was high in the scale of piety and of enhanced divine 
worship. The custom was widespread in the Second Temple period, and there 
is no sense in limiting its proliferation (o the last generation immediately 
preceding the destruction of the Temple simply for lack of information, as 
Biichler does.** The Talmud testifies to the inclination of “the first Hasids” to 


maintain it.%* Nazirites gathered in Ju es of 





las Maccabacus’ camp durin 





as described by I Maccabees (I11 49). From the time of Yose 
on b, Shata 
stop, and bands of Nazirites, as in the quoted leg 


stress and rebellic 





b. Yoezer up to that of Sime 





h the yearning for sanctification did not 





id, were doubiless a common 








‘occurrence. Ben Shatal was concerned about poor ones, and sought help for 








them, Some of them wer 





J of their obligations and released when their vows 
ked for help, heagr 
nd enraged by Si 
ar deed,” having ordered 


were found to be defective, For the rest, Jannacus was d 





to contribute from the royal treasury, but was hurt neon b, 





Shatah’s strategem. Agrippa I is credited with a simi 





many Nazirites to be shaved, and apparently made a donation for their 
offerings. However, the present legend is not based on that event, for its main 




















basis and features are missing.” There is no reason to distort and deny its 
The required correct blessing cannot be said unless the person saying it takes part i the 
banquet 
The story forms part of the discussions on practices regarding blessings 
mNazir II 6; V 4 VI 11; Josephus ee . 83 below), Bell I 313; Philo, De Specialbus Lepidus 
(45) 28716: (LCL), Philo, «A. FH, Colson, vol. 7(London 1980); Acts of the Apostles: 21:23, 
A. Bchler, Staies in Six and Atonement (Oxford 1928), p. 420, 
yNedarim I 3éc: BNedarim 96-103 11; yNazir I Ste: bNazir Ab tNazir 1V 7, 
Josephus (ce #3 below), dnt. XIX 294, 
Contrary tothe view of J. Klausner, Historia shel ha-Rayit ha-Shen, vo, 4 (Jerusalem 1950), 
1.291; A. Bichler, “The Fore-Court of Women and the Brass Gate in the Temple,” JOR X (1898): 
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contents because of groundless speculation. Unlike the rulers of the Herodian 
dynasty, Agrippa I wi 

people, and for his assiduity in keeping the laws of the Torah.” Iti therefore not 
surprising that he should have acted in this case as did his predecessors, the 
Hasmoneans. 

A delegation of prominent Persians visits Jannaeus. For their sake he foregoes 
his anger and indignation and sends an invitation to Ben Shatah. There is not 
the slightest suggestion of their Jewishness. They came to hear words of wisdom 
from Ben Sh 
"from the kingdom of Persia” and 
kingdom of Persia in that period was the kingdom of the Parthians, who had 
dealt the Seleucids a serious blow and in 129 B.C, defeated Antiochus VIL 





known for his efforts to be est 





med by the Jewish 








‘ah, not words of the Torah.” They are high-ranking envoys sent 





jing Jannacus delights to honor them. The 


Sidetes. In the wake of that victory, Jannacus’ father, John Hyrcanus, severed 


his last ties with the Seleucid government. Thereafter, the Hasmo: 





embarked upon a vigorous campaign of conquests to restore Jewish rule to the 


country.!! The Parthian victory ha 





an important supportive effect on the 
progress of the Jewish state. During the reign of Mithridates II, the Parthian 
kingdom attained the height of its power and external influence.” Its borders 
stretched from the Euphrates to India. Even in Syria itself, the Parthians 
intervened frequently and sometimes penetrated deeply 


The foreign policy of the Hasmonean kingdom is not completely clear in all 





directions and aspects, but it may be assumed that the inclination to establish 
close relations with the Parthi 





for the P 
saken and break up the Seleucid kingdom, and that certainly corresponded to 





atural and logical. No conflict of 





interests divided the two countries, consistently to 








the aspirations of the Hasmoneans. In some points the aims of the two states 


were identical or n us, Jannaeus’ foe, who conducted 





rly so. Demetrius Euc 





an expedition against Judaea and retreated, w. 





routed and captured by the 
itary pact 
with the Parthians to preserve liberty and restore the Hasmonean kingdom. 
ndship with the 





Parthians.” Mattathias Antigonus, Jannaeus’ grandson, made a m 





Adequate reasons clarify Jannaeus’ desire to foster fri 


Josephus (se n. 83 below), Ant. XIX 202ff: Acts of the Aposties 12 
mbikkurim 11 4f¢ 

Also S. Krauss, Paras veRomi be-Talud w-ne-Midrashim (Jerusalem 1948), p. 148, contrary 
lo A, Schlatter (see n, 2 above), Geschichte Israels), p. 156: S.W. Baron, A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews. vo. (New York 1966), p. 22, 

Josephus (see n. 83 below), Ant. XII 284A; Bell, 1 624 
ER. Bevan, The House of Selescus, vol 2 (London 1902), p. 243fF.; N.C. Debevoise, A 
Political History of Parthia (Chicago 1938), p. 331; W.W. Tarn, “Parthia.” CAH, vol. 9(1932).9. 
S74 ff; PJ. Junge & W. Schur, "Parthia," PW-RE, vol. 1 (1949): 1968; M.M. Dyakonov, Ocherki 
Istoré Drevmego Irana (Moscow 1961), A.G. Boksbchanin, Parfiya i Rim, vol.2 (Moscow 1966) 

Josephus (ce n. 83 below), Ant, XIIL388ff 





smSotab VII 
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Parthians." According to the 





-gend their envoys appeared in his palace several 





times and met with Ben Shatah, The lofty status and influential position of 
Perhaps not entirely strange for the guests, because their 


country, too, according to Strabo, had a council (Synedrion) of “sages 





Pharisee sages wet 


and magi” among the highest institutions of the kit 





jom.”* Groups of Nazirites 


and Persian-Parthian notables are part of the genuine landscape of the 


period, 
Singl 





strands were drawn out of ancient memories of the events and 





Personages of the Hasmoncan kingdom and woven into an artistic fabric of 
legends. The main core was swallowed up in the tissue of a folk tale, spiced with 
adages, polished with witty sayings and arranged within ha 
Sira (XI 1), the Jewish 


writer of the Hellenizing period before the Hasmonean Revolt, quoted by Ben 


akhic discussions, 





Another clear sign of its early base is the proverb of B 





Shatab, The original say’ 
Proverbs (4:8), but tha 





1g was abridged and combined with a part of a verse in 





mixture, possibly a scribal error, does not detract from 





portance of the quotation, for such mergers and substitutions are not 
‘unusual in the transmissions of Ben Sira's sayings.” 
A number of scholars hastened to deny the legend any historical value at all 


and did not bother to ex: 





ine it properly. Some found it an excuse to cast 
aspersions at the Talmud.'” A few disqualified it indulgently explaining it away 
as a conglomeration of odd jests, imaginative stories and naive drollery.”* In 


contrast, there were many who in various ways confirmed the main content of 





the legend.” Some dubious hypotheses too were proposed on how to blend it in 
with the events of the time and describe the development of rel 





tions between 





Jannaeus and the Pharisees by mixed combinations of sources that are 
fundamentally different. The merger of the various types blurred the special 
character of that legend and 
additional solid facts from it, except for bits of recollections: companies of poor 





s uniqueness, There is no possibility of extracting 


Nazirites, Simeon b. Shatah and Persian envoys with Jannaeus. It is not clear 
whether that took place 





t the beginning or at the end of Jannaeus' reign, No 
basic controversy emerged, not on the question of the authority to release from 


Josephus (sce n. $3 below), Bel, 1248; Ant. XIV 330{F; 5. Neusner, A History of the Jewsin 
Babylon, vol 1 (Leiden 1965), p. 2540 
Strabo, Geogrephy XI 9.3 (SIS), (LCL), ed, HLL. Jones, vol, $ (London 1954): 
ovvispiov..obgav eal yyy 
MZ. Segal, Sefer Ben Sirs he-Shalem (Jers 
E, Schirer (see n. 2 above), Geschichte, vol. |, p. 279{T- Basica 
expressed in more restrained terms appears in the new revised English version, vol. | (Edinburgh 
1973), p. 2216 
 L, Lévi, “Les Sources Talmudiques” etc. (ce n. 2 above), p, 213; see also J. Neusner, The 
Rabbinic Traditions (3.2 above), vol. 1, p. 96 
"J. Derenbourg, Esai, p.97: H, Graetz, Geschichte, vol. 3, p, 125M; see n. 2 above 








n 1953), p. 67. 





ly the same view though 
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vows (as some scholars believe), not on other Halakhot problems, not on 
questions of the constitution and treasury of the kingdom, 

No ideological discussion, political or religious, took place between Ben 
Shatah and Jannaeus. There is no use making vain attempts to find covert 
intentions and cryptic hints in the | 
every serif and trill as if they figure in a meticulous docum 
P 


adhering closely to facts and the course of event 





nd, Nori there any sense in examining 
at. Its pre 
sent a detailed historical episode in entirety 


rs and 








editors did not pretend 





On the other hand the patent 








significance of the tradition should not be underestimated or obscured, as itis 
based on a Baraita already dealt with by Rabbi Yohanan b. Nappaha and its 
basic elements accord with the background and circumstances of the period 
with no divergence or contradiction. 

The illuminating legend is etched in early memories and expresses a deep- 


ed outlook the si 1. Simeon b, Shatah comes 








frequently to Jannaeus’ house, participates in meetings and parties with high 





an evil tyrant, b 





ranking visitors and foreign ambassadors. Jannacus is no 





forceful ruler who observes religious ceremony, heeds the Pharisees’ ideology 


‘and responds to their leaders’ demands. His used, and could 





nger is quickly a 





have serious results, but it is justified, for he is misled by Ben Shatah’'s ploy. His 


hasty and menacing reaction is not a result of venomous enmity. In the 





delineation of Jannacus it might be possible, with many doubts and hesitations, 


to discern some reservations about his character, but he is not vilified and does 





not have a plethora of sins imputed to him. 





The moderate tone will become clearer if we compare some examples from the 
Jerusalem Talmud on amoraic times, Resh Lakish once offended the Nasi 
(Patei 
sentenced to flogging if he sinned and was found guilty. “Rabbi Judah ha- 


hea 
Was frightened and hid from the irate Patr 





-president) maintaining that he could be tried by a court of three and. 








cd and was angry, sent Goths to seize Resh Lakish, who fled."** Resh Lakis 





h until nd he 





peace was restored 





was returned to the study house. Another time Yose Maoni did not spare the 
Patriarch’s dignity and aroused hisanger. “Rabbi Judan (Judah I Nesi'a) heard 
‘and was angry, (the other) was afraid and fled, Rabbi Yohanan and Resh Lakish 
came to conciliate p reaction is no worse than that of Rabbi 











Judah-Judan the Nasi. The momentary clash with Ben Shatah, which was not 
actually Jannacus’ fault, ends in reconciliation. 


Genesis Rabbah, which in time, origin, and place is close to the Jerusalem 


R. Lesrynski (seen 2 above), "Simon Ben Schétah.p.230;S. Bekin, Phils and the Oro! Law 
(Cambridge Mass. 1940), p. 16 
4” ySanhedrin It 19. 

ySanhedirn 120d 
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Talmud,*? contains the same legend with few differences.“ Here and there are 


some added explanations and improvements, mostly secondary and marginal 
Only one point exhibits an important variation, which is that Ben Shatah is 
equest of the Persian guests not by Jannacushimself but 
sts that the queen was friendly with Ben 
ken refuge, a 


invited to return at the 





through his wife. 
Shatab, 
of, That midrashic addition fits in with other testim« 


That version su 








fact which Jannaeus was aware 
Imudic 
tradition.“* Thus Josephus too notes the queen's admiration for and loyalty to 


and knew where he had 





nies in the 





the Pharisee fellowships.* 





The legend in the Midrash gives the impression that Jannacus’ wife was Ben 


Shatah’s sister, The only authority for that isa single word: Jannacus "said to his 





sister, Send to fetch him,” that is, he told his sister to summon Ben Shatab, 





Whose sister? The structure of the phrase m: 
What does this flawed editing mean? Why wasn't the 


(es it possible to understand that 


Jannaeus’ sister is mea 





identity of the sister clearly indicated? Suspicion grows with the examination of 
g. Jannaeus addresses “Shlomzo 





to the first prin 





the variants. According 





rather that “his sister.” That version 





ns reasonable and preferable, the 
reference being to Jannaeus’ wife who is known as Shlomzo or Shlomzi 
(Shlomzion). How did a sis 
is replaced by the word 
“his sister” except for one letter. The Hebrew-Aramaic similar letters, Tay (1) 








sake her place? Well, in one version “to Shlomzt 
> “to his wife,""* which is identical with A”nNN> 





and Het (m) differ in one small line, which a copyist could easily 
lized 





overlooked. That was the basis for the mistake that was quickly “natu: 





Thus the change took place by chance, although it may have been supported 








or even caused by an erroneous € jon, to clarify the queen’s close relations 





with Simeon Ben Shatah. Those relations were stressed by the addition of the 





kinship element,” but that seems to have depended on a tiny line in one letter 


omitted by an anonymous copyist. I 





ay case the legend contains no hint of a 





family connection, On the contrary, in the Midrash as well as the Jerusalem 
Talmud, Jannacus is astonished at Ben Shatah’s audacity in sitting between the 


king and queen, and Ben Shatah justifies himself by citing the ascendency of the 





Torah, not his personal status. Jannacus’ question and Ben Shatah’s answer 


Genesis Rabbah XCL4, p. [11M in the J. Theodor and Ch, Albeck edition Midrash Bereshit 
Rabbok (Jerusalem 1965), Yakut Shimon’ on the Torah, mark 18% (New York-Berlin 1926) 
Fle said to Shlomzo (to his sister), Send (after him) to fetch him. 

She said to him. Give him a word (and send him your ring)and be'll come. He (the king) gave him a 
J and he came.” In parentheses are indicated only some significant variants 

Below in notes 201-20 

Josephus, Bell. | 10748 Ant. XIIL 407A; se n, 83 below. 

For detailed variants sce the J. Theodor Ch. Albeck edition, n. 44 above, 

According to D. Hoffmann, “Simon bea Schetach und seine Zeit," Jadliche Presse 

3p. 6 
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show that no consanguinity was known between the royal couple and the 
Pharisee leader 

There is a parallel version in Ecclesiastes Rabbah, in which Jannacus says “to 
Shlomto his sister and Jannaeus’ wife."*® But the double definition of the 
queen's relationship to both Jannacus and Ben Shatah testifies only to the 
commentator’s eagerness to elucidate an obscure point. There being as yet no 
critical edition, itis impossible for the time being to ascertain the correctness and 
acceptability of that version. Anyhow that Midrash is not one of the early ones 
that reflect a pure Eretz Israel tradition; rather it con 





ins various sources and 





some elements taken from the Babylonian Talmud,*! Historically, it has little 
value in respect to the events of Second Temple days, and is inferior to Genesis, 
Rabbah.*? Thus, it does not refute our negative conclusion, which will be further 
confirmed in the forthcoming analysis of other testimony on Simeon Ben Shatah 
and Queen Shlomzion Alexandra. 


C. Jannaeus as the Wicked King in the Babylonian Talmud 


The episode described in the legend in the Jerusalem Talmud recurs in the 
Babylonian, but in different form.” “King Jannaeus and the queen arranged a 
teal together. And since he killed the sages he had nobody to say grace for them. 
He said (to his wife), who will give us a person to say grace for us? She said to him 
(What can I do since you killed the sages), Swear to me that if I bring you a 
(respected) person, you won't do him harm. He swore to her. (She sent) She 
brought Simeon Ben Shatab (her brother). He [Jannaeus] seated him between 
him and her. He (Jannacus] said to him. Did you see how much honor Ido you? 
He [Ben Shatah] said to him, It is not you that honors me, but the Torah that 
honors me. For itis written, ‘Cherish her and she will exalt you; she will bring 











you honor if you embrace her’. He said to her (Jannacus to his wife), Here you 





Midrash Rabbah, inthe Romm edition (Vilna 1921), Kohler Rabbah (on 7:12) VIL 24 
 Zunz-Albeck, Ha-Derashot be-Ysral,p. 128; se n. 6 above 


ie Babylonian Talmud. Ben 





Ttembodies clear signs of secondary editing and the influenc 
‘Shata justifies his fightin that “I heard you are angry at me and feared 
fled." To Jannacus” query as to why he seated himself “between king and qu 
{quotation from Ben Sira: “Cherish her and she will exalt you," etc. The Midrash however repeats 
ne ofthe Babylonian Talmud (seen, $3 below) adds for n0 

saw how I respect you?” He [Ben Shatab] said 
hat did, for it writen, Cherish her and she 
blessing, but voice itin a 





lest you kill me and 1 
he answers with a 











the quotation an in terms resembling 
reason another verse “He Jannaeus} sai to him, *Y 
to him, Is not you who do me honor, but the To 
will exalt you” Similary at the ead Ben Sbatah does not utter the fa 
‘wondering tone, somewhat adapted to the Babylonian versioo, 
‘bBerakhot 484; Dikdue! Sofrim to Berakhot, by R. Rabbinovicz (repr. Jerusalem 1960) 
Munich MS in HLL. Strack ed. (Leiden 1912), p. 152; Forence MS Facsimile, Makor ed. (Jerusalem 
1972}; Or Zarua by Rabbi Vitzbak of Vienna, vol 1, 198 Zhitomir 1862), p. @; Ein Ye‘akor, First 
Printing (Salonika 1516), p. 40; Nalinan Natan Coronel, Beit Nara (Vienna 1854), p. 29. Only afew 
ly unimportant 




















variants are given here, in parentheses, for they are gener 
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saw that he does not acknowledge authority. They gave him a glass to say grace 


over. He [Ben Shatah] said, Shall I say grace, Blessed is He of whose sustenance 
Jannaeus and his friends have eaten? He drank from that 
another glass and he said grace. 

The Babylonian Talmud version clearly demonstrates how an Eretz Israel 
legend is deformed in its migration to the Diaspora, The companies of poor 
Nazirites disappeared, as did the Persian delegation. The lines reflecting the 
background of the period evaporated. Ben Sira’s name was deleted, and the 
saying was completed in some versions with a quotation from Proverbs." The 
witticisms and play on words of folk wisdom were erased. The basic sense of the 
original legend was destroyed and its intention reversed. Jan 








ass. They gave him 











us is not a 
generous and forceful rule 
with sages and suddenly fi 
during a meal, because the 


but an evil murderer who deliberately does away 








els their absence, amazingly when he needs them 
¢ is nobody there capable of making the blessing on 
food. Riddles and questions arise at every point. When and why were sages killed 

? Ben Shatah is in 





annaeus’ ord 





d to the palace upon the advice of the 





n, joins the pa 





ty, makes the blessing, and the conversation develops.as ifno 
crimes were committed and the king's h 





nds are not stained with Pharisee blood. 
Did Ben Shatah put Jannacus’ awful crimes 
them? 


ut of mind, or absolve him of 





The superiority of the Jerusalem Talmud version of this episode is obvious. 





Many scholars have long agreed, but without actually studying the discrey 
or drawing conclusions."* Generally, 








hey have adopted the convenient methods 
‘of merging and harmonizing the two versions in order to remove contradictions 
and iron out difficulties. Examination shows, however, that the Babylonian 
Talmud detracts from the main contents, garbles the original picture, and 





jothing except lethal persecution by Jannacus. Even the question of the qui 
kinship with Ben Shatah is not properly clarified. While the majority of the 
versions (including the Fl 
brother” thi lished. The word 
* is missing in the Munich MS, and its absence cannot be attributed to 
scribal errors only 





rence Manuscript) have “He sent to Simeon her 
form is by no means uniform and solidly es 








In total contrast to the Eretz Israel tradition, in the Babylonian, Jannacus 
assumes the odious shape of a cruel tyrant who slays a multitude of sages. His 
serious crimes and hatred are 





not explained at all, but serve as a point of 
departure for the story, The a priori assumption of persecutions and murders 





On the variants ofthis verse, see BLM. Lewin, Otzar ha-Geonim, vol. (Haifa 1928), p.113 (ai 
Gaon); M-acha-rsh-a, Hidushet Halakhot ves 
Jerusalem 1963) ad loc 

Such as Derenbourg, Weiss, Gra 





bBerakhot, Rom ed. of the Talmud (repr 











leeror, of chance in view of comparisons withthe 
sm Talmud and in Genesis Rabbah 
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was based, according to R-a-s 
Baraita in Kiddushin 66a that deals with the bitter controversy in Jannacus* 


's accurate explanation, on the well known 


reign and its consequences.” 

Simeon b. Shatah’s flight from anticipated danger was here linked to horrible 
persecutions and detached from the original legendary base. Thus the episode of 
the Nazirites was deleted in the Babylonian redaction. It was not a passing 
temporary grievance that led to the conflict but furious animosity to the 
trace. In 








Pharisees and a satanic plot to annihilate them totally without leavii 





the wake of his murderous order, Jannacus hoped not a single one of them 
survived, But to his surprise, his wife discovered the secret of Ben Shatah’s 
survival, The logic of the muddled v 


delegation which intervened for the return of Ben Shatab. The focal point 





sion required the extirpation of the Persian 


remained the grace over food, which was important for the main problem dealt 


with in the tractate, Therefore it is to say grace that Jannaeus summons the 





leader of his foes 





ind. victims, who escaped slaughter by a miracle, while 
disobeying the royal decree."* The abrid 
different foundation, and its mixture with additional heterogeneous elements 
hing behavior 





zement of the original legend, based ona 





combinations” and Ben Sh 








results in the artic 








evil murder t his table and. 






accepting the invitation of ous tyrant, dining 


calmly saying the grace for food, with no objection or reaction to the horrible 





crimes against his faction, his friends 
The same catastrophe, murder of the Pharisees and distressed victims of 
persecution, is depicted in another Babylonian Talmud legend.*! “The rabbis 


taught, let your left always thrust away and your right draw near. Not like Elisha 





who thrust away Gehazi with two hands, and not like Joshua b. Perahia who 
thrust away Jeshu ha-Notari (Jesus the Nazarene) with his two hands... Joshua 
b, Pei 
Rabbi Joshua b. Perahia (and Jesus) fled to Alexandria in Egypt. (Simeon b. 


bia, what is the case? When Jannaeus the king put to death the sages, 








Rashi on bBerakhot 48a (Romm ed. — n. $4 above), “King Ja ing of the 
Hasmonean family, and killed sages of Israel who came 10 disqualify him from the priesthood, in 
Kiushin” (66a), This Baraia is discussed in Section E below 







"For ignorance was rampant and the world was desolate “until Simeon Ben Shatab came and 
in 66a) and therefore there was.n0 one in 

food properly 
prising respect forthe leader of the hated Pharisees 


returned the Torah to its former satus” (oKiddu 
Tannaeus'viinity who knew how to say the blessing f 
al reason Jannacus daplays 
who were ordered to be slain. 

‘On the preferabiity of the Jerusalem Talmu 
Mekorot ha-Eretzyisracliim be-Vex Midrasho shel Rava. 1963}, 131 
‘1 bSanhedrin 107b; bSotah 47a. Inthe later printed versions the legend was deleted because of 
ensorship; verification of text ac DikiokelSofrim to Sanhedrin by R. Rabbinovica (repr 
Jerusalem 1960), Munich MS i SSb: seen. 53 above; Midrash ha-C 
Exodus, M. Margalit edition (Je SS(C; Hagador ho-Talmad (Jerusalem 1961, 
Facsimile of the fist Constantinople 1511 ed.) pp. 796, 194: Bin Ya'akov, First Printing (se n. 83 
above), pp. 111, 310. The few variants of importance appear in parentheses. 





For nolo 
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Shatah—his sister hid). When there was peace Simeon b. Shatah sent to him, From 


me the Holy City to you Alexandria of 
within you esolate, He [Joshua] said, that means he had pes 
When he arose and went (departed), they happened to be in one inn, where they 
paid him great honor (He sat and was praised). He said, How fine the inn 
(keeper) is. He [Jesus] said to him, Rabbi, her eyes are bleary. He [Joshua] said, 
You wicked man, is that what preaccupies you? He took out 400 ram's horns and 
excommunicated him. He [Jesus] came before him several times. He said tohim, 
Receive me, but he [Joshua] did not heed him. One day he recited the Shema, he 
[Jesus] came before him and he [Joshua] intended to receive him, gestured to 
fhim with his hand, He (Jesus) thought he was rejecting him. So, Jesus went, set 
up a brick and worshiped it. He [Joshua] said to him, Repent. He [Jesus] said 
that’s how I received it [a dictum] from you, that everyone who si 
epent. A master said, Jeshu ha 
[esus the Nazarene] practiced magic and incited and misled Israel 

A similar event was recorded in a parallel version of the Jerusalem Talmud.*! 
“We are taught that Judah b. Tabai was Nasi (president) and Simeon b. Shatah, 
Av Bet Din (head of the court), bu 
Whoever says Judah b. Tabai was Nasi, the incident in Alexandria supports him, 





gypt, my sister. My husband dwells 





ind Tam sitting 




















others to sin is not allowed by heaven to. 





Notzri 








a Tanna teaches and reverses (this tradition). 





Judah b. Tabai, when the people of Jerusalem wanted to appoint him Nasi in 
Jerusalem, he fled and left for Alexandria. The people of Jerusalem wrote, From 
great Jerusalem to sm 





I Alexandria, until when will my betrothed stay with 





you and I remain grieving forh 





m. He [Judah] departed and took ship and said, 


Inthe same words another B 





an Talmud Barta accuses Jesus who was 





nd misleading Isract(bSanhedrin 43), 





hanging “on Passover eve fr practicing magic and inci 










DikiukeiSofrim to Sanhedsin (sce, 61 above). The time of Jesus” hanging (Passover eve as per the 
Gospel of John 18-261) and the names of his disciples (“Matha‘” etc.) in an adjacent Baraita 
indicate the absorption of Christan reports into the Babylonian Talmud, The censure ofthe Jews 
Who present Jesus as a deceiver and sorcerer appeats in Justin Martyr, Dialogus cum Tryphone 





Judaco 69, PG 6; ibid. 108; idem. ed. G. Archambault (Paris 1909). Likewise n Origen, Contra 
Celsum 128, PG 11; idem, (GCS2), ed. Koetschau (Leipag 1899), Its in 
‘Gospels (Mark 3:22: Matt 1226; Luke 11:15) The Christian testim 
motif and does not prove thatthe cote of the story in the Babylonian Talmu 


already hinted at inthe 
reveals therooto theshared 








‘one. Joshua b. Perabia's name, thanks to the spread of the story fom the Babylonian Talmud, 





















‘appears among syneretistc and gnostic exorcisms against demons on incantation bowls found inthe 
neighborhood of Nippur, Se J.N. Epstein, “Gloses Babylo-Araméennes,” REY 74 (1922) 44, But 
these mixed and lat (sath of seventh century CEE. inscriptions provide no basis for animaginative 
View of Ben Perahia, as proposed by J. Neusner, History ofthe Jews in Babylonia. vo. 5(Leiden 
1970), p. 241: Joshua was remembered, in material the editors of the Talmuds and Mideashim 
did not choose to press inorder to 

him as a student 

yHopigah 11 77a: Sanhedrin VI23e; Sefer Yefeh Mar ch se 9,19 above) p. 220; B. Rater. 





Ahavat Zion ve-Yerushalayim on Haig 
4, of the Babylonian Talmud (r 


(Vilna 1914) ad toe; T 
salem 1963), 
parallel story inthe Babylonian Talmud. 


afot on bHag 





h 16b;sceRomm 








A variant has “my husba 
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Deborah the mistress of the house who received us, what was she missing (she 
was wonderful). And one of his students said to him, Rabbi, her eye was 
damaged. He said to him, This is double (sin) behind you, one that you suspected 
me, and the other that you looked at her. What I said that she is fine, I meant 
only her actions. So he [Judah] was angry at him and departed, Whoever says 
‘Simeon b, Shatah was Nasi, the incident in Ashkelon supports him." 
Judah b. Tabai fled to Egypt, according to the story in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
when the 





Nasi office was offered to him, because he did not want the 
appointment and the respective authority. The people of Jerusalem urged him 


and convinced him. They sent him a florid letter until he returned to his 





homeland in order to assume the yoke of public responsibility, The legend 





injects a moral tone into a remote event, all enveloped in a mist, and in an 





incidental manner inserts the story about the nice mistress of an inn and the 


gullible student." The early form of the legend was changed and its me 





ning 


altered in the Babylonian version. Joshua b. Perahia ta 





‘es the place of Ben 
Tabai. It was not reluctance to accept the position of Nasi, but the slaughter and 
tion carried out by Jannacus that impelled him to Egypt, and when the 
danger was past the people of Jerusalem sent him a similar cordial Jetter and his 





pers 





exile came to an end, 
A superticia tthe series of differences betw: 
to the mistaken conclusion that they were two sep: 
of each other. Joshua b. Perahia perhaps fled during the rei 
8 believe, and Judah b. Tabai did so at the time of Ja 
th 
Babylonian version adds no clear solid information rev 





glance 





n the two versions might 








te legends independent 





of John Hyreanus, 





as some schol 








ely refu conclusion, The 





tyranny.” A. careful analysis comple’ 








ling any new fact or 
indicating an old, independent tradition. The gloomy picture of Jannacus’ 
excesses serves as a dim tableau, as in the previous passage, without any 
elucidation of the reasons and background of the 
appear in the main story after the opening and no explana 


vents. Jannaeus does not 








on is given of how 
peace was established in the country or of when and why the disturbances 
ceased, The contents of Ben S allel 
version of the Jerusalem Talmud, and contains not the faintest echo of 





atab's letter corresponds exactly to the pi 


persecutions, clashes with the authorities or feelings of relief after a politically 
stormy period. 

The Babylonian Talmud legend does not elucidate why Ben Tabai’s role was 
handed over to Joshua b. Perahia. His flight to Egypt is not confirmed by his 


This incident is discussed below inn. 352 
There is no possibility of identifying the anony 
meanings 

©" In the opinion of 1. Halevy, Dorot (see 2 above), vo. 2, pp. 462, 474fF;,A. Hyman, Sefer 
Toldot Tana’im ve-Amora’im (London 1910, repr. Jerusalem 1964), p. 








ous disciple and of uncovering hidden 
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claim in Makhshirin (IIT 4) of the Tosefta that “wheat that comes from 


Alexandria is unclean because of its water pump." Neither is Ben Shatah's 
supposed kinship with the qu 





en definitely supported here, The story contains 
mention of “his sister,”” unnamed and untitled, who hid him in time of danger, 
but the text is evidently dubious. In the Munich MS, for instan 
entirely missing in Sotah and noted only marginally in 


he verse is 








hedrin, indicating 


that it was appended after the main redaction." Thus, the Ben Perahia episode 





solves no riddles and casts no light on any corner of history 
The garbled, muddled nature of the Babylonian version is evident in the 
strange story of Ben Perahia’s rebellious pupil. The anonymous fool of the 








Jerusalem Talmud legend is identified with Jesus of Nazareth, Because ofa silly 
slip of the tongue, his rabbi bans him, and because ofan accidental difficulty, he 


is not pardoned, and therefore al 








andons his faith. Joshua b. Perahia proclaim: 
ban with the blowin 





of four hundred rams’ horns according to the Babylonian 
Talmud model.” The erecti 





n ofa brick, too, for pagan worship, was apparently 


usual in the environment of the Babylonian Amora‘im.’' The insertion of the 
Christ 
in Ben Perabia’s company led to a confusion of chronological conceptions and 
great difficulties for medieval defenders of Judaism, who were obliged to refute 
hostile accusations and disown the talmudic vilifications of the Christian 





1 Messiah’s nameand the peculiar identification with the dissident pupil 


Nevertheless, there is no lack of mod 





‘attempts to uncover 
port that identifies Jesus of Nazareth with Joshua b. Perabia’s pupil, 


ancient core 
in tha 





relying on the support of Epiph 





us, who sets the birth of Jesus in the reign of 
Alexander (Jannaeus) and Alexandra, thatis, in the time of Ben P 
Ta 


ia or Ben 








ai. All these attempts, however, are based on pure delusion,” Epiphanius 











Asclaimed by S.J. Rapoport, Erekh Miln sv." Alexandria” (Prague 1852) p. 101, Ostensibly 
itis even possible to find inthe Toselta a hint of some connection between Joshua b, Perahia with 
Egypt, and from that an early bass for the legend of the Babylonian Talmud, The Tosefta version 





however i not confirmed by any other testimony and, 
2) which says that there were no halakhic controversies in those days except on one isolated di 
8. See above n. 17 on the T 
According to FLL. Strack ed. of the Munich MS) and Duksued Sofim (seen, 61 above) this 
‘verse is missing as well in the eat versions and in the MSS. 
hets (xe n. 44 above), mark 54 
ih 46a; $36. The attempt to discern the Christian crass in that brick or correct 





sot accord with the Mishnah (Hagigah I 














bbMo'ed Katan 16a; bShevuc 

Avodah Zs 
the text to find a sign of Christianity yielded no definite results. See H.J. Zimmels, Jesus and 
Putting up a Brick," JOR ns. 43 (1952/3): 2257; 8.7. Lachs, “A Jesus Passage in the Talmud Re 
examnined.” JOR nis. $9 (1968/9) 

Y¥- Baer, “Le-Vikoret ha-Vikeubim” ete. Tarbig 2 
(ew York 1928), pp. 84, 116, 128, 171; Sefer ha-Kabbela of Rabbi Abraham b, David, in A. 
Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles. vol. 1 (Oxford 1887), p. 53; Don Isaac Abrabanel, 
Nahalst Avot (Venice 1844/5, repr. New York 1953), p. 31 

In the wake ofthe medieval 
© talmadic legend presents some 


at Shnt ont oP 





















1931}: 175, 3.D. Eisenstein, Otzar Vikuhim 








ders of Judaism (n. 72) even modern scholars claimed that, 


Jannaeus' period inthe guise of Jesus. See 








ther personage 
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does not contradict the doctrine of the Church and does not, in opposition to 
deep-seated belief, bring forward the bi 
some other Jesus). He simply reiterates the claim made by the Church Fathers 





Christian Messiah or 





h of Jesus (1 








bius, Jerome) that after the decline of the Hasmonean 





(c.g. Hippolytus, Eu 
kingdom, Jacob's bl 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be 
Gen, 49:10) as was the count of “seventy weeks” of years according to 





sing of Judah was fulfilled (“The sceptre s 





not depart 
et, until Shiloh come”; 





Daniel (9:24ff.). In their view the redeeming mission of Jesus was thus con- 








firmed. 
For Epiphanius, Jannacus represents the last appearance of a Jewish prince, a 
true independent ruler wearing a double crown of kingship and priesthood. 





Upon his death the single rule was divided, quarrels and disturb 





;nces split the 





country until the rise of Herod, who was not of Jewish descent, that is, until the 


realization of the visi 





n in the biblical prophecies. According to this viewpoint 


Jerome, too, sees Jannacus as the priest king, the last legally anointed head of 






the Jewish people, before “the sceptre” departs “from Judah” and the Christian 
salvation comes, at the end of the “seventy weeks” as foreseen by Daniel 
Intending to stress the theological notion, Epiphanius sk 
the death of J 


his offspring with the Herodia 


9s the period between 








nnaeus and the gospel of Jesus, in order to connect Jannacus and 
His entire exegesis contains no trace of a 





tradition, Jewish or Christian, regarding 
Joshua b. Perabia.”* 
This error of the Babylon 


n unknown Jesus at the t 





Am 
collected and authored in their vicinity about Jesus of Nazareth,” Considerable 





ora’im is not unique in the various stories 


Schriften, vo. 1 (Saegedin 1889), 447; G.A. Wells, The Jesus ofthe 














Early Christians (London 1971), pp. 201, 247. At frst glance Epiphanis seems to support thes 
jews: M. Gutmann, "Die wissenschaftche Talmudpflege der neveren Zeit,” MGW 75 (1931): 
2531T, However, there is no possibilty of imagining or creating another figure called Jesus in the 














asmonean period. Nor can the chronology ofthe New Testament be changed to place Jesus ti 
arlier because ofthis muddled legend, as was proposed by G.R.S, Mead, Did Jesus Live 100 B.C 
(London 1903), p, 388, The mistakes and confusion in Epiphanivs were pointed out long ago: D 
Petavius, Animadversiones in Epiphanium (Colog 
Epiphanius, Punarion Adversus Haereses LL (GCS 31), ed. K. Holl (Leiprig 
} Tewvirat oly $ Zarip..Ankdvtov rOv dnd “Tossa dpydview kal “Hpdbov && vy 















AnckévBpac, ty 4 
IX 1, ibid. PG 41; (GCS 25), ed, K. Holl (1915), Jesus 
1m during the reign of Augustus Caesar, according to New Testament chronology, and the 

nus. The Church 
Fathers voiced similar views before Epiphanis ad contemporancously with him: Hippolytus, Di 
CChronik (GCS 36), eds, A. Baver-R. Hees (Berlin 1955), . 19, Eusebius, Demonstraio Evangellca 
VIIE 2, PG 22; idem (GCS 23), ed. LA. Heike (Leipeig 
924, PL 2 









lapse of time between that time and the Jannaeus period does not disturb Epiph 

















ord, Christianity Tab and Midrash (London 190 
ete, JOR 17 (1908): 1714T; J. 
K. Hruby, Die Stelang der idchon Gesetze: 


W. Bacher, “RT. Herfore 
er, Yeoh ha-Notzr, vol. 1 (Tel Aviv 1954), p 
denden Kirche (Latch 1971), 3.2 
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research has been done on the confusion prevailing in them, such as the 





1¢ criminal sinner named Ben Stada, who “took 
ch on his flesh” and was. punished 


identification of Jesus wi 


witcheraft out of Egypt in a sera 





accordingly.” 
The temporary move to Egypt, which figuresalso in the Ben Perahja story, has 





a point of contact with the e 
the Jerusalem Talmud. Jesus is mentioned as “ 


ngelical tradition.”” Such errors do not occur in 





jen Pandira”’ (Pantira or 
Panthera) the pejorative known to the Church Fathers, but he is not confused 
with the troublesome Ben Stada whom our sages secretly stationed witnesses 
against in Lydda, sentenced and stoned.” No testimony derived purely from the 
Eretz Israel sources moves Jesus to the reign of Jannacus or implants him in Ben 


Perahia’s circle. 





The inferiority of the Babylonian version in this story of Ben Perabja’s flight 
and return, in contrast to the Ben Tabai episode in the parallel Eretz Israel 


timony, is clearly evident. In the past few favored it,” and a large number of 











scholars more or less preferred the legend in the Jerusalem Talmud.” Many 
however, tend to draw a tepid, compromise conclusion, the mixed product of the 
nd return they attribute to Judah b, Tabai, according 


to the Jerusalem Talmud story, but the motive they give for his flight is 





two versions."" The flight 


Jannacus’ persecution, as is usual in the Babylonian. Such harmonizing devices 





Lauterbach, Rabbinic Exsays (Cincinnati 1981). p. 4785 J. Maier, Jesus vom Nazareth i der 
tamudischem Uberleferane (Darmstadt 1978) 
‘Shabbat 104b; bSanhedrin 67a. Jesus was ako accused and tried as sorcerer and incitr; 


tSanhedrin 43a, The talmudic passages on Jesus were deleted in most ofthe printed versions, but can 
be found in Dikket Sorim 
Matt. 213% Eatly Christian source 


er. According to bKiddushin 49! Egypt was the nest of sorcery inthe 








atest as well (a. 62 above) that the Jews accused Jesus of 








word 
YyShabbat XIV [4d yAvodah Zarab 11 404; Mullin I 224 Ben Stada (or Stara or Sotra) 
‘ocought magic from Egypt” as wel, according to yShabbat XII 13d and tShabbat XI 14, That may 
tye the basis for the error in the Babylonian Talmud which identifies him as Jesus b, Pandera, 
fasing him also vaguely with Jesus the Nazarene, who goes as a disciple to Egypt (0.61 above) 
red. in ySanhedrin VII 2S4atd tSanhedtrin X 11, but the 
nection with the tial of Jesus. It was not Ben Stada but Ben 
Jesus that was already mentioned 














texts hve no resemblance 
Panderaor en Panthera asa pejorative term the Jews appli 
by Origen, who here confirms the truth and greater antiquity of the Eretz Israel independent 
tradition: Origen, Contra Cela 128; 132; se 0.62 sbove 
"LH. Weiss, Dor Dor ve-Dorshay (ie a. 2 above), vol. 1p. 128; LM. Jos 
Judenthums Gee 0. 2), vol. 1, 232: Recently also E. Bamel, “Christian Origins in Jewish 
Tradition," NTS 131967}: 3200; 5. Nesner, The Rabbinic Tradition, vo. 1, 9. 102;seen.2above 
Z. Franke, “Uber den Lapidarty der talmdischen Historik,” MGW 1 (1882) 412; L 
Henfeld, “Chronolopsche Ansetzung der Schritglehricn,” MGWJ 3 (1888): 276: A, Geiger, 
Nackgeletrene Schriften. vol. (Berka 1876), p. 89; H. Siourd, “La fit en Egypte de Josué Ben 
Pecahya,” REY 82 (1926) 133 
H. Graetz, Geschichte, vol. 3, pp. 146,153; J. Klausner, Historia shel ha-Bayit haSheni, vol 
3, pp. 154,168: ce m2 above 








Geschiche der 
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only help to mask the deep contradictions and prevent a full and incisive 
criticism of the different basic testimonies. We must seek to clarify the roots of 
the notion that vilifies Jannaeus and is evident in the Babylonian Talmud, but 
a 





does not suit the moderate outlook and conciliatory approach of the Eretz I 
legend, 





D. The Rift in the Hasmonean Kingdom according to Josephus 





A catastrophic internal controversy during the reign of Jannaeus led, 
according to the Babylonian Talmud, to the cruel persecution and slaughter of 
the Pharisees."* For the analysis of that tradition, a prior look at Josephus’ 
writings is in order, since they describe that rift and its stages in a continuous 
historical context and fix the onset in the period of John (Yobanan)Hyrcanus I, 
the son of Simeon—the Hasmonean high priest and ruler. In Jewish War, a 
single tenuous passage explains the reasons for the dispute:" “Envy of the 
success of John and his sons provoked a sedition among his countrymen" and 
} many joined the agitation, incessantly in opposition, “until they were aroused to 
‘open war and suffered defeat.” John overcame his foes, andafter the eruption 
of the storm, the poisonous, odious product of corrupting envy, peace returned 

















to the country. John Hyrcanus’ life and government ended in an atmosphere of 
an absolute idyll and abounding happiness. 
The alien styl 





id strange excuse for the sudden outbreak apparently came 
from Josephus’ non- 





Jewish sources. Their imprint is clear on the chapters 
containing the stories of the Hasmonean kingdom. Not only policies and 
external wars, but also Jewish rel 
fi 
represent some separate remote dynasty whose successes do not warm any 
hearts, and which is not wanted by or beneficial to the na 


and social phenomena are reflected in 
int, cold and sometimes even hostile mirror. John and his family seem to 








jon andits citizens. On 





the contrary, its prosperity leads to short-sighted, petty, destructive envy 
| Providing a similar motivation in almost identical wording, Jewish War, in 

describing the first steps ofthe young Herod as he climbs the ladder of authority 
explains how the people's anger was aroused, for “in successes there is no 
avoiding envy." The oppressive measures and budding tyranny of Herod, 
governor of Galilee, agitated the Jewish community. Josephus, however, drew 





The problem is treated in Section E below 


Flav Joseph Opera, 7 vols, ed, B. Nise (rept. 1955, Berlin 1888-1995); Josephus (LCL), 9 
vols..eds, H. StJ, Thackeray, R. Marcus, A. Wikgren,L.H. Feldman (London 1961-1965), Flavius 
Josephus, De Bello Judaica, ed. O. Michel & O. Beverafeind, vols 1-3 (Munich 1962 1969); Oewres 
Completes de Flavius Jaséphe, ed. Th. Reinach, vols. 1-7 (Paris 1900-1925) 

1" Bel. 167: Fipds 6 vhs ed Tedvwou ai tv naiby @ldvns éreiper arden 
tay éxgupiay Keh 

1 Bell. 1208: “Ayshzavow 8 &v eixpayian; giver Siagurely 
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on the hero's friend and defender, Nicolaus of Damascus, who recorded his, 
deeds, exalted his name, and vilified his enemies, As many studies have 
previously stressed, a clearly Herodian history seeps forth from these chapters, 
casting its shadow over the annals of Israel" In view of its pagan approach, 
which also explains the source of the mysterious “envy,” disturbances beset 
Herod at the height of his glory, for his great successes attract the vengeance of 
the “fortune.”*” The hand of the same Hellenistic writer evidently recorded the 
hollow feeble excus 

G 


previous version."* There Josephus provides an expanded and amended 





\r the surprising uprising during John Hyrcanus I's reign, 
erally in Jewish Antiquities additions and corrections were made to the 





treatment of the controversy, “The success of John and his sons aroused envy 


among the Jews and especially the Pharisees were hostile to him."** As their 





influence was tremendous among the people, they were immediately believed 






when they said things even “against a king or high priest, Hyrcanus was their 


ind much loved by them.'* Once he invited them toa mea 


disciple 





andduringit 
asked their advice and guidance, in case he strayed from the path of 





righteousness, for he wished to direct his deeds in the spirit of God and to earn 


their approval. The Pharisees praised him, but one of the guests, Eleazar, “a 





of malicious and contentious ch 





cter,’**inveighed against him and demanded 


E, Scharer, Geschichte see 0.23 





We), vol. Ip. 82M. G. Hischer, “Josephus,” PW-RE 
vol. 9 (1916: 1944; R, Laquewr, Der fdsche Hatoriker Flavus Josephus (Giessen 1920), p, 1291 
H, StJ. Thackeray, Jotephur the Man ond the Historian (New York 1967), pp. 404; 61M; RI. 
‘Shut, Studies in Josephus (London 1961), p. S617; B.2. Wacholder, Nicolaus of Damascus (Berkely 
& Los A 














awapols evqutonaey 











” 1 Greck writers (manly Strabo)and afew folktales, such 
2s the legend om the echo inthe Temple that informs John Hyreanus of his sons victory Ai, XII 
282 — ySotah 1X 246, bSotah 53a: Sotah XII 5), the story dealt with her (on the circumstances of 
the controversy) and passages comprising stories noted in n, 142 below. Josephus" treatment, 
however inthe corrected version, is Based this ime to on the work which focuses on Herod's ei, 








theimage ofthe Hasmonean stat, that i, on Nicolaus of 
tions (Ant, XIV 91.) and attacks the formers 
oneans (Ant. XVI 1834f),gloriesin hiskinship 10 








sity to the Has 





predilection for Herod and ani 
























the Hasmonean dynasty (in his autobiography, Vita [1]2a6 well) and is sometimes eitical of Herod 
and his state (Ant. XV 267A; XVI 1, ISBML: XVI 167M; XIX 328), Antigutates was aimed ata 
Hellenistic readership (I 5) aod its apologetic Jewish approach is obvious. To counter the 
accusations of Nicolaus, who was Herod's friend and asitant (Bell 1 574, 629(C; Ant. XVI291E 
209ff; XVilS4, 99, 2191f,) Josephus takes the trouble to say afew words of praise for the nation 
and its leaders, with the help of some quotations from Strabo and a group of scattered popular 
legends, but his main source remained the same, a8 our analysis shows, The quality and character of 
the sources are dealt with also in ma. 106, 112, 131, 138, 190-142 below 








dnt. XIIL 288: "Ypxavp 8 @@Svov Eivner napa rv “TovBoiav fre abzod kal ray ula 
bapayia, pédrora 8 of Saproaton xaxdk xpi aitov el ov «th 

The envy motif recurs as above (n. 5) 

(Ane XIIU 310), and in Jan 


ne. XIII 291: xaxosih 





nin the tragic story of King Aristobulus 
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that he leave the high priesthood and content himself with the government of the 
nation. To justify the bold demand he said, “We have heard from our elders that 
your mother was a captive during Antiochus Epiphanes' re 
se, however, making Hyrcanus irate and the other Pharisees furious with the 
troublemaker. One of the Jonathan, a friend of Hyrcanus’, exhorted 
him and said the slanderous report had been made with the consent of the 
Pharisees, and if they said what the suitable punishment was for the libeler, their 
secret would be revealed. The Pharisees were asked and ruled “lashes and 
chains,” for in their view death was not required, and by nature they inclined to 
leniency in punishments. Hyrcanus became enraged, believing they approved 
the libel, went over to the Sadduc 
their rulings (regulations or customs) which were esta 


n.” That claim was 











adducees, 





es and abandoned the Pharisees, canceled 








lished among the people 
and penalized anyone who abided by them. From then on, “hatred to him and 
his sons appeared among the people.” Hyrcanus eventually “put an end to the 
outbreak” and ended his life and reign in peace. 

In order to explain the religious scission and the problem arising from the 
Pharisee rulings that were canceled and forbidden by the high priest and 
sovereign rule 
insis 








a note was appended to the story of the event: The Pharisees 





ed on observing certain regulations, based on the “ancestral tradition,” 





which are not included in the written Law of Moses.*! That is why the Sadducees 


disqualified them and clai 





ned that only the written laws should be obey 





nd 





not those derived from the “ancestral tradition.” Only the rich support the 
Sadducees while ordinary people 
specify or elaborate, preferring to direct the reader to the description of the 





ollow the Pharisees. Josephus does not 


parties and schools in his earlier book.”? John’s edict remained in force until 


Shlomzion (Salome, Sa 








ina}—Alexandra became queen, according to the 
fed the 
sed on the “ancestral 


jh she rest 





chapter on her reign in Antiquities, when after Janneus' dei 


authority of the Pharisces and reinstituted the laws b 








adition.” 





The Antiquities version depicts the great controversy of John Hyrcanus’ time 
in a complex whose strata display a variety of elements. The first and last parts 
retain the story framework of the earlier version: disturbances (outbi 


sedition) due to “envy” and John's eventual complete victory. Between the two 





ks or 





ends 





sa bloc entirely absent in Jewish War and obviously purely Jewish in 
inspiration, The Pharis 
guide him in his way of life, judg 


re fond of John, dine at 





leaders is table, advise and 






and issue verdicts on the basis of religious 


"Ant XI11297: vbya twa napéSooay 1 Sine ol Caproaior fx mare pev BaBors, dep oo 
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principles. The decision disqualifying a priest whose mother was a captive™ is 
based on a solid Halakha, as is the punishment of flogging.”* John is not a 
confirmed enemy and not a malicious sinner, but a favorite and pupil of the 
Pharisees who was trapped by a criminal plot and tripped up by a regrettable 
accident. The main responsibility for the conflict and grave iniquities is 
attributable to a mischief-maker among the Pharisees and to a Sadducee inciter. 

Despite the serious consequences of the quarrel, the fatal dissension and the 





removal of the Pharisees from fership of the state, John in that picture is 
surrounded by an aura of conciliation and even admiration, There is a 
discernible tendency to minimize his liability for the tragic clash, somewhat like 


Talmud legend about Ben Shatah, and his 





the tendency in the Jerusale 
deception of Jannaeus in connection with the Nazirites. According to its 


contents and essence that story was doubtless taken from a genuine internal 





tradition rather than external testimony, in contrast to the alien version retained. 
in Jewish War, and after a softened rewording included as well in the amended, 
chapter id hatred, sudden outbreaks and 
rupture.” 

Naturally Josephus tried to combine the various partsinto an integs 


of Antiquities, which stresses envy a 





rated unit 





and interweave suitable comments here and there, An intermediate passage 








serves as a sort of transition from the opening, which fitsin with the first version, 








to the central part. T vy is coupled with the rancor of the Pharisees 


who with their tremendous influence are able to induce adverse opinions 





‘against a king and against a high priest” in the people. Jewish War does not 





name the Pharisees when the “envy” erupted, but criticizes their wily 





domination of the country in 
P 


which Josephus’ first version was based. The passage 





the chapter on the reign of Queen Alexandra 





ssibly then, their grudge against John was in the original testimony upon 
that stresses the Pharisees” 





against the country’s leaders contains the term “king’ 





power to rouse the natioy 


which does not fit the Hyrcanus" period.” A similar condemnation, but much 





 mKetubbot II 9; Josephus, Againe Apfon 135; Ant. Il 276 














* mMakkot I 1; bKiddusbin 2. 
‘The “open wat” of the rebels vanished in the Antiguiies version, leaving only some vague 
Information on the cessation of the outbreak (XIII 209). To fact there is no clear picture on the 
development ofthis outbreak or its consequences, on the continuation ofthe unrest or steps toward 
econcibation, until the upsurge in Jannaeus’ time. All of John Hyrcanus' activities are dealt with 


briefly, and only by chance is he mentioned once more in Ant, XVII 91 











Bell 1104. Up to the time of Shlomzion Alexandra, the Bell version makes no mention of 
partes or internal factions. The respected idingly religous Pharisees appear forthe ist time 
after Jannaeus’ death but, as transpires below, their activities are described ina definitely hostile 
tone. Despite their great influence they vanish fora long period, and are mentioned in the same 
unfriendly tone during Herod's reign (1571).after which they again disappear for many years 119, 
162i, 411), 

There is no solid basis for teiesing that Jobin Hyrcanus had already taken over the royal 








throne, as claimed by V. Aptowiteer. Partepoltk der Hasmonderzet (Vienna 1927), p, 13 His 
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sharper, in the opinion of many” taken from Nicolaus, that is inserted in 
Antiquities among the events of King Herod's reign, censures the arrogance of 
the Pharisees in boasting of their punctiliousness in regard to the biblical 
precepts, and their alacrity in acting “against king” without restraint and even 
“openly, fighting and causing harm." Such an abusive tone appears also in 
Jannacus’ testamentary advice discussed below, which attributes to the 
Pharisees the ability to hurt their rivals 








nd tremendous influence, for the masses 





of people generally believe them and listen when they revile others “even out of 


envy.”"! The harmful propaganda, the rancor and the envy of the Pharisee 





teachers w 





¢ apparently drawn from the same murky well, in contrast to the 


folk tale which presents the Pharisees at John Hyrcanus’ side in a clearly 
favorable light. 


The rift in the Hasmonean kingdom did not subside for an entire gene 











and persisted to the end of Jannacus’ reign. For those y 
nd no attempts a 


rs, Josephus records no 

nt 
or contact between the Hasmonean government and the Pharisec circles. Stil, 
in shifts, and no 





fluctuations, no moments of reconciliation, 





rapprochem 








there is no denying such possibilities of overtures or cer 





justification for hasty conclusions because of Josephus’ silence on the point. For 








his duplicate survey in the two versions of the history of the Hasmonean 


dynasty, in the period of its splendor 





nd prosperity, is enveloped in a foreign, 








aura, is not planted in solid Jewish earth, nor nourished by internal tradit 





except very marginally, His present ardly mentions spiritual trends 





streams, sects and factions, folk institutions and social organization, outside 





narrow area of the ruling groups. 





This historical survey contains not even an echo of an incisivedebate,or 
of'a public reaction to the horrible crimes of Judas Aristobulus 1, who forced his 
way to tyranny by contemptible methods, with no moral inhibitions, usurped 
nent, which his father John 





and transformed into a monarchy the govern 


Hyrcanus had bequeathed to his widow. Aristobulus arbitrarily assumed the 





royal crown, imprisoned his brothers and starved his mother to death. His reign 


jc hero, ridden by 





is described in the dramatic terms of Hellenistic art" a tr 





various desires, fluctuates between the lust for power, love and envy, toward his 


inevitable fate, is caught in a net of intrigue, accidentally causes the murder of 











conclusion derives from his method (ee Chapter 2, n, 49 above) which abounds in cor 
Combinations and finds some dubious support in Chistian tradition (eg. Jerome, Commentaria in 
Ezechelem Prophetam 21:31; PL 25) and ithe Arabic Book ofthe Maccabees (seen. 18S below), 
thats, in the medieval version of Josippon. See J. Wellhausen, Der arabischeJosipus (Berlin 1897), 
pp. 3,17, The main version i the Hebrew Josippon: Sefer Jsifon, ed, by David Flusser (Jerusalem 
1978), vol 1, p. 1194f 

Such as Scharer, Th. Reinach, R. Marcus, 

te “Ant. XVI 4Uff CE, Bell. 1571 

"8 See n, 128 below 

Bell 1 7OMC; Ant, XIIL 301; XX 240-261 

















1d above: nn, 83, 86 
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Antigonus, his beloved brother; he suffers the torments of a fatal disease, his 
dying soul flutters between the claws of his brother's spirits ("“demons”) for 
whose appeasement, in the pagan-Greek conception, he pours out his blood in 
atonement as he expires. The fearof gloomy fate is represented by the fortune- 
teller, Judah the Essene, the skillful soothsayer, who predicts the tragedy of 
Antigonus, feels no obligation to lift a finger or issue a warning to avert the 
dis 








ster, knowing its date and place, but wails for fear his prediction will not be 





fulfilled and the anticipated murder is not committed." The voice from heaven 
speaks to him in Greek and misleads him with an ambiguous hint (Straton's 


Tower as a double-meanit 





1g name of the fixed location) in the manner of the 
famous oracles at Delphi and similar pagan prophecies." The dark drama 
exhibits no spark of Jewish religious conscience. The version in Antiquities has, 





in addition to the chapter noted, only a fragmented quotation from Strabo, with 
some weak praise for Aristobulus because of his conquests in the north of the 
country, but not a crumb of genuine folk recollections." 





Blood offerings and libations 10 placate and calm menacing demons of the dead and 
Srightening spirits of the murdered that cal for vengeance figure among pagan Greek concepts and 
it Greek tragedies such as Aeschylus’ The Libation Bearers, (LCL). ed. HW. Smyth, vol. 2 
(London 1957), ines 366, S764. Ths 





on.Jewish motif subsequently recurs several times, stich asin 
the story of King Herod's period (seen. 136 below, 

‘st His foreign image is obvious a is that of Menahem the Essene beside Herod (Ant. XV 373) 
tnd Simeon the Essene beside Archelaus An. XVII 46; Bell. 11113), Their wondrous features are 
‘ot pietst Jewish but defined inthe alien terminology of divination (“mantis as in Ant LV 104, 
187; XVIII 217; Bel 1V 625; A, Schlatter, Die Theologle des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Joss 
(Gatestoh 1932), p. 67. Joxephus does not present such people inh 
although he expresses his admiration forthe Essenes ina 
the ability to 
study 











n oF adjacent generations, 
ngthy description andattributesto them 
oretel the future, thanks to their profound knowledge of Holy Scriptures, tothe 
the prophets, and to their various purfications (Bll. I 159), Inclassic tragedy, soothsayers 
have important roles, to stress the inevitability of inexorable fate. See J.C. Kamerbeek, "Prophecy 
and Tragedy." Mnemosyne, series 4, vol. 18 (1965): 29 
Herodotus, SMI, ed. C. Hud (Oxford 1967-1927):idem, If 646; Appian, Roman History, 
XI (10), 63 (LCL), ed. H. White, ol. 2 (London 1955); Patarch's Lives, Lysander 2; idem, Titus 
amininus 20, (LCL), ed. B. Perrin (London 1914etc): Cassis Dio XLII 5, (LCL), ed. E. Cary, vo 
4 (London 1954); H. Kies, Die Eigenart des griechtchen Glauens an Orakel und Scher (Sutigart 
1968), p. St 
% "Ani. XIII 318. Josephus inserts a ray of ight into the g) 
Strabo testis ulus’ amenable character a 























omy pictute. Citing Timagenes, 
his fine service this country when he 
and attached some of the Ituraan nation to the Jews by the bond of 
cércumcsion, Josephus adds another fying that Aristobulus, called Phlhellene, 
Pact of the land of the Inuraeans and coerced the popula 












iquered 
undergo circumeision and live 





‘according to the laws of the Jews if they wanted 10 remain on their land. In a similar mannet 
Josephus describes how after Jobn Hyrcanus conquered their country, the Idumacans complied 
With his demand that they be circumcised and follow a Jewish way of life, and so were allowed to 





remain in their own country, Strabo in Geopraphy XV12.34(760),p. 20in vol. 7ofthe(LCL), Jones 
ed, (seen. 38 above) confirms the voluatary convension to Judaism ofthe Idumacans, although hei 
‘wrong in calling them Nabataeans, and says evident mistakenly that Alexander (Jannacus) asthe 
first to declare himself king. Josephus. 











bes not clarify the borders ofthe conquered area (Galle is 
ed in Beil. 1 76) by Aristobulus or the reason he was dubbed Philhellene. No ancicat 
historiographic, epigraphic or numismat 








pony attributes sucha title toany Hasmonean, for in 
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The story of Jannacus and the events of his period occur, almost ceaselessly 


on the same non-Jewish historiographic stage." A typical pagan story 


redetermined fate, starts the narrative and reveals. 








illustrating the supremacy 





the meaning of the hate that is attached to Jannaeus from the outset, and the 


curse that threatens him before his birth. His father, John Hyrcanus, isinformed 





by a supposedly divine revelation that he will be succeeded not by his beloved 
sons but by another son about to be born, whose countenance is shown him ina 
dream, That is why he removes the newborn chil 





from his palace and orders 


him to be brought up in Galilee, but fails in the attempt to circumvent the divine 





decree." In Greek literature Astyages, king of the Medes" and Oedipus 





father, Laios, king of Thebes, failed in similar attempts to defy destiny 





whelmed with hatred and evil. Not a shadow of moral 





Jannaeus’ reign is 0} 
justification is found for his expeditions and wars, nor any religious or national 
ble defeats and humiliating downfalls, 


The few victories on his adventurous path are generally gained by chance or 





reason. His campaigns abound in t 


through cunning." He is credited with no meritorious achievements, neither 
construction nor settlements, Shame characterizes his people, and admiration is 
publicly directed at their enemies, such as in the astonishing description of the 
-a, A miserable Jewish army faces the noble Gazacans who 





battle and siege of Gi 























proudly and bravely defend their homeland," Among the troops of Israel, there 
contrast to Herod, they were accused of destroying ing or enhancing Greek cit 
(Gee Chapter 6, n. 61 below) and centers of Hellenistic culture 
Tosephus, Bll | 8SMT; Ant, XIN 32011 
Ant. Itt 
Herodotus 1 107; see n. 105 above 
18 Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, fine T111L; (LCL): Sophodes, ed. F. Storr, vol, | (Landon 
1962}; Euripides, Phoenisiae, ne 121; (LCL, Euripides, ed. A'S. Way, vol, (London 1962). Just 
ns about Ocdipus, many similar legends arose about the birth of Pars, the son of Priam or about 
Perseus. See HJ, Rose. A Handbook of Greok Mythology (London 1950), pp. 187M, 283 27207 
M. Sten, “Har Reka ha-Medini le Milhamotay shel Alxander Yanai” arbi 33 (1964) 325 
A somewhat different though rather meager description is provided by the Byzantine write 





'W. Dindorf, CSHB, vol. 1 (Bonn 1829), p. $58, There are 
ad tothe expeditions of Jannacus who once 





Georgius Syncelius, Chronograp 
nquered cities and also in 
attacked and won (over Antiochus X11 Dionysu 
on Ni 
tinder Digacus Galilaeus agaist Nab 
The hypothetical possibilty has been proposed 
interwoven in Syncellus’ version, but its mined cha 
the start ofthe ninth century) bis as 
ipnig 1880), p. 257M, 268; T. Rajak, “Justus of Tiberias,” CiQ 
NE ant XII 39810. The couta ‘Gazaeansand their provd character depicted are based on 
an image well-established in Greek his ny; see Polybius XVI 22a (40), (LCL), ed, W.R 
Paton, vol 5 (London 1926); F.W. Walbaak, Historical Commentary on Polis, vol. 2(Oxtord 
1967), p.527F. A cold hostile spit hovers overall the expeditions and wars of King Jannacss. The 
only exception is passage (Ant. XIII 44) on the Jewish commanders in Cleopat 
‘of Onias who founded in Egypt the Temple of Onias. A Jewish tone res 
‘sory oftheir appearance when Onias” son Ananias takes stand against plots to dsrepard the treaty 


ditferences in the ist of 





twas not alway defeated, a Josephus (based 
against Tyre, and the despatch of his army 

ned by Syncllusalone 
Justus of Tiberias) is 








aus) reports. Jannacus” military operation 





acans and Iturarans ae aso 








ctr, mistakes, and remoteness (it was sealedat 
ale. See H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus 























descendant 
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is no mention of a single act of bravery or personal sacrifice, no exhortatory 
oration, no inspirational slogan, no declared national intention or praiseworthy 
goal," 

A sudden rebellion shakes Jan: 
rebelled durin 





us’ kingdom. In what way? “The Jews 





a holiday, for mostly during their festivities a rioterupts.""!"*No 
additional r 





son is noted in Jewish War. There is no need to look far for the 
source of that derogatory version. Pil 





images to Jerusalem as a rule worried 
Herod and the Roman authorities. Every holiday was a nightmare involving the 
danger that rebellious inclinations might be intensified.'"* Those circumstances 
were retrojected from the later reality back 10 the Hasmonean period, Nor isthe 
style of this section a mystery. Such castig 











tion of stormy, stubborn Israel, 
throwing off all constraint and avid for seditionand revolt 








appears inthe oration, 
of Nicolaus of Damascus when de 
Augustus Ca d the Herodian family," The slanderous 
caricature of the Jewish rabble going wild, for n 
in that same artistic workshop th 








ting with a Jewish delegs 






sar, in order to def 








10 thyme or reason, was created 





t forged the wondrous motive of vacuous 
“envy” for the ferment at the time of John Hyrcanus, 

In Antiquities Josephus plucked out the offensive excuse and altered it, This 
time the e 





ent is explained against a Jewish background, The disturbances 


erupted during the Feast of the Tabernacles. While Jannaeus was fulfilling a 








With Jannacws, and in the name of all the Jews expres 





solidarity with the Jewish 















Hasmonean king. That passage comes perhaps from some records or annals ofthe Oias temple, and 
the contents suggest (as doesa fragment of Strabo inchided) that they stem from Hellenistic Jewish 
sitces close tothe Onias family; see ant. XIU 3851; XIU 6247, 284; Contra Apionem U1 (3) 491 
Except for thisstory, i all Jannaeus" operations and wars, thee is not a single Jewish commander 
officer oF leader outside the royal family. That rocans that Josephus had no Jewish Eretz Israel 
source. Schali’s attempts to uncover some Hasmoncan source in the list of Jannaeus conquests 





through textual changes and extensive speculation isa vain, totally unfounded encrcive, See A 
Schait, King Herodes (Berlin 1969), p. 199; idem, “Die Eroberungen des Alexander Janndus in 


Moab.” Theokravia, vol. (Leiden 1 W. Schottroff,“Horonaim Nims Luhith,* ZDPL 
82 (1966). 1634 








In compe 





ontras to He 





exaggerated expoits The alien perspectiveis not confined to 
‘but discernible i regard to the ete period of the Hasmonean kingdom (Bell. { 
‘61; An. X11 2301), Thus, even in Ancgutates, aside from special additions (sce nn, 86 aboveand 
142 below) and isolated deviant passages the transition from the chapters covering the Hat 
Revolt (XII 248.) based mainly on t Mace 
kingdom is quite 

Bell U8 











those describing the period of the Hasmonean 





rai rd ‘loubeteby éy Lopr®pédiora pip tv ralg ebwzlaig abrav orders 


Ant. XIV 337; XVI 254; XX 1064 
mas Josephus reports the oration. Bell Il 92 (trans. by H. St 

and... retoried by an accusation of the national character, 
ocdinate towards thet sovereigns.” In Ant. XVIL316 trans.) 
“Hie also complained of thei revolutionary activity and their delight in 

ot having been trained to submit to justice and aw and to thet desire 
to have their own way in all things.” See a. $3 above 








In both parallel ver 
Thackeray) “Nic 
impatient ofall authority a 
R. Marcus & A. Wikg 

sedition that was due to 
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function in the Temple and was about to make a sacrifice, “the nation rose 
against him.” The mob stoned him with citrons and derided him as born of 
captives (or a captive mother) and therefore unfit to be a priest.!"” That 
accusation is quite suspect as it was already hurled at his father and refuted. It 
would have been possible to question Jannaeus’ fitness for the priesthood if 
John Hyrcanus had been disqualified in his day, but not after the vilification had 
been disproven, Who suddenly spread the defamation after so many years, and 





how did he succeed in persuading and arousing the people? It appears likely that 
the dissension of John Hyreanus’ time and the quarrels of J 


merged, that Josephus wove several threads together and on the basis of a vague 








nn 





cus” were 





rumor inserted the stoning with citrons. In order to extricate the matter from the 
* relate the inexplicable section in Josephus to the sin of 
an anonymous priest who did not properly carry out the precept of the 
libation on a holiday, as stated in Tractate Sukkah and “the whole people pelted 
him with their citrons,” but that identification is based on a broken reed, for 
there is nothing in the story of that priest or in the rest of the det 
that suggests Jannaeus’ period or personality.'"” There is no genuine proof that 
Ja 

omission of the water libation on a holiday 


impasse, many scholars' 














cked because of his demonstrative Sadducee act and his 





nnacus was atta 





The suppression of the riot did not relax the severe tension or stop the fe 





ent. 
Some time later, after a military failure, the rebellion was rekindled, even more 
intensely according to Jewish War. 
caused thousands of 





Jannacus crushed and defeated his foes, 
asualties, and in the end stretched his hand forth in 





reconciliation, but met with a wall of hatred. The rebels appealed for help to 
Demetrius Eucaerus (or ironically—Acaerus), reigning in Damascus, and the 
d 
ions in order to split the enemy's united front, Demetrius 





forces met in the Shechem area, Before the battle each of the rivals iss 





propaganda prociam: 





hoped to divert the Greek mercenaries to his camp, while Jann 





cus sought to 





persuade the Jewish rebels to leave their allies. These efforts were vain, for “the 


Jews did not cease th 





i anger, nor the Greeks their loyalty" to Jannaeus, 
Demetrius won the battle despite the wonderful bravery of the Greek wai 
on Jannaeus’ side who confronted him. But suddenly most of the Jews betrayed 
their alliance with Demetriusand left him 
When he fled to the hills, he was joined by six thousand Jews. The Syr 








or they pitied Jannaeus in his distress. 





monarch withdrew, fearing his rival would recover and the whole people would 


1° Ant. XILL 372: xpoaekehorsSpmoay 6 airdv di & alywadsiran (Lat: deca 
scat fg ti Kal 100 Blea SvdEiow 

‘8 "H. Graetz, Geschichte, vol. pp. 142, 664{T; J. Detenbourg, Essa. p. 987; LH, Weis, 
Der Dor, vol, p.129;1. Halewy, Dror, vol. 2 p. 48010; 3. Klausner, Hiteria, yl. 3,p.150;seen.2 
above 

10 Sukkah 1V 9; tSukkab IIL 16; bSukkah 48b; ySukkah IV 4d; yYoma 1 39a, 

el, L904 
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hasten to him. The abating revolt was marked by rivers of blood. The surviving 
rebels were overcome. 


Jannaeus took his revenge, ordering mass crucifixions within Jerusalem, and 
the slaughter of their wives and children in full view of the dying rebels, He 
feasted joyfully in the midst of the city with his concubines while drinking and 
watching the shocking scene, In horror, thousands of his opponents fled the 
country to return only after his death. Sharp aspersions and a clearly 
‘unsympathetic approach characterize the Jewish War version. The tents of Israel 
shelter only a mob of dissenting, inflexible, unbridled mischi ly 
infighting, bearing grudges unrestrainedly, deceiving their friend and 
abandoning their ally. Bravery and wisdom, nobility and loyalty are virtues 
reserved for the Greek combatants. Demetrius achieves his victory, the foreign 





makers, Sav 








innaeus, but the 





mercenaries fight bravely and sacrifice their lives for 
u idy, and their despotic king slakes his thirst 
for revenge with predatory cruelty 

was transferred to Antiquities without any 
id 
some burnishing. With the aid of improved statistics no less suspect, the outward 


eacherous Jews do not eschew 





The melancholy picture 





fundamental change but polished up with small deletions, a few additions a 





impression is somewhat altered in favor of the Jews, although no new testin 








is revealed. In contrast to the earlier version, this time 





cus is supported by 


twice as many compatriots, the number of foreign mercenaries is reduced, and 








the enemy troops are greatly increased, so that he was defeated by an apparently 





numerically superior force." The stress on the wild fury of the rebellious Jews 


8 is omitted, and the 





compared with the pure nobility of the Greek mercena: 
outcome of the battle near Shechem is reported in almost neutral terms: 
“Demetrius was victorious while all of Alexander's merce 
loyalty and bravery died, and also many of De 





aries who had 
etrius’ soldiers 








There is no explanation of when the Jewish warriors on both sides 
disappeared or where to. The author is not troubled by their fate, how they 
suddenly vanished, whether they died on the battlefield or managed to flee in 


time. No solution is offered for the riddle of why Demetrius panicked and hastily 








retreated when his Jewish allies departed, if their contributions were so 











The gloomy description doesnot contain even a spark of sympathy for any Jewish faction o 
personage. There is consequently no reason 10 Fook here for traces of any Pharisee or Sadducee 

















sources, oF those of other factions 

Ant XU 375ff. Jannacus recruited 6,200 mercenaries and about 2,000 Jews asagains 3,000 
cavaley and 40,000 infantry (inclading Jews) of the enemy. But according to Be/lum, Jannaeus 
recruited 9,000 mercenaries and 10,000 Jews, while the enemy had 3,000 horsemen plus 14,000 foot 


soldiers (including Jews). The statistics thus seem to vary atthe author's discretion, Stereotypica 
associational patterns are discernible in them, No less then five thousand Jewish rebels were killed 
within six years. Six thousand Jews joined Jannacus after his defeat. See also Ant, XVIL42. About 
ight hundred rebels we and ahout eight thousand refugees led abroad 
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minimal.” The abandonment of the alliance with Demetrius is mentioned once 
without any reproachful tone, but there is no indication at all of what group of 
pact was signed or at least an 


agreement reached before their joint assault against Jannaeus, To the horrifying 


Jews invited the invader to come, or whethe 





picture of the crucifixion of the rebels the author appends a tepid comment, a 
hesitant mixture of censure and conventional justification: Jannaeus punished 
them for all their iniquities, hostility and the danger they presented tohis life and 
his throne, They had attracted the interest of the Arabian king whom Jannacus 
could placate only by strongholds and conquered territory in Moab and 
itis, But he was excessively cruel and that is why he was called 





das’ by the Jews." By stylistic juggling Josephus somewhat lightened 





the weight of his people's sins, removed a few shortcomings from the startling 


debit balance but did not in his amended version solve the troublesome 





problems, nor deepen his furrow or widen his horizon. 
The development of the internal conflict in the F 
sons and course, are sketched on a turbid, watery su 


smonean kingdom, its 






rei ¢. The cruci 
factors are steeped in darkness hidden behind the curtain of strat 
and shallow descriptions. Jewish War does not describe any definite 


e of the Antiochus 





public 





shadows 











identify social aspirations or religious creeds from the 
Epipha 
of his widow, Alexandra (Salina or Salome-Shlomzion), that the Pharisees first 


es decrees until Jannacus' last days. Itis only after his death, in the reign 





Demetius failed in Syria and remained a captive ofthe Parthians al is life An. XIIL 1), 
B above) Janna friendly relations with the Parthians, In view of that 

n Judaea is explainable. See A.R. Bellinger, The End 

eps, however, reports that after withdrawing 





That explains (see Sect 
anger, the speed of Demetrius withdrawal fr 
the Seleucids (New Haven, Coan. 1949), p-7) 
Demetrius himself attacked his brother Phlippus, lading the Parthians and Arabs 
involved, was defeated and captured by the Par 
immediate need to withdraw {rom Judiea, in order to repe 
The offensive pejorative epithet evidently refers to the stereotype of 
Hellenistic world as wild, barbaric mercenaries and warriors, sometimes hornifyingly crue, That 
image has no roots in Jewish sources, however, and has an alien origin, See Polybius XXVII 12 
(LCL), ed. W.R. Paton, vol 5 (London 1926); Diodorus Siculus XXXII 14; XXXIV/XXXV 12, 
(LCL), 6d, F.R. Walton, vol. 12(London 1967). M, Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellénistigues 
(Paris 1949/50), p. 3668; G.T, Grifith, The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World Cambridge 1938), 
. 252; B, Bar Kochva, The Seleucid Army (Cambridge 1976), p. 38 See also. 174 below, Nicolaus 












ans, That testimony does not coafirm any 











Thracian inthe 














(through Josephus) expresses the animosity of his Damascene birthplace, a center of hostility 0 
‘ities which were foci of hatred during the Hasm 








ther Gre nean wars and 
‘campaigns of conquest. No Thracians nentioned among 
the Seleucid troops (I! Maccabees XII 35) and Herod's mercenaries (Bell 1 672; Ant. XVII 198) 
Among the passages from Nicolaus isa scene of ling during a Roman banquet: F-Jacoby,FGH 
ILA, No, 90 (Leiden 1961), E78. The picture of the atrocity committed by King Jannaeus was drawn 
along the same lines. It should be borne in mind that Nicolaus belonged toa respected D. 

family and in his childhood (born ca. 69 B.C.) absorbed hostile reactions to 
military operations in the area and to the menace of Arstobulus I 
Shlomizion (Bell 1115; An. XII 418) who advanced with is army almost tothe gates of Damascus. 
See also M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, XLI, vo. 1 Jerusalem 1974), p 





relisted in Jannacus’ armies, but they 
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appear, and not in a favorable light. Jannacus bequeathed the kingdom to her, 
according to that version, 





the hope that the Jews would willingly accept her 
government, for she “kept aloof from his brut: 
gained the admiration of the people. And, indeed, his hopes were realized," The 
queen succeeded in her mission, observed ancestral customs, and removed from 





ty,” objected to his crimes, and 





power those who sinned against holy precepts. Because of her piety she heeded 
the teachings of the Pharisees and raised to power their group of Jews “who were 
considered preferable to the rest in fear of God, and interpret the laws with 
eofher obedienceand 


greater meticulousness.”""* They gradually took advanta, 





naiveté, took 





ver all authority, passed judgement as they wished, banishedand 





repatriated, fettered and freed, enjoyed all the pleasures of dominion leaving its 


costs and burdens to be borne by the queen. On their orders, Jannaeus’ advisers 


id 
as stopped only by the intervention of 








who were responsible for the crucifixion of the rebels were brought to trial 


sentenced to death, and the blood bath 





Jannaeus’ son, Aristobulus, 


Thus, the bequest of the kingdom to the devout widow, which brought the 





Pharisees to power, was not the result of a moral or social change, but 





deliberate scheme of the cruel and wily king. This view is repeated with greater 


detail and forcefulness in Antiquities." According to it, on his deathbed 





Jannaeus advised his wife how to behave in order to ensure the future of her 





reign: She was to yield a certa isees in the 


ee 


amount of power to the Pl 








fe unburied, defile or 





ernment and then turn over his body to them, to les 









at as they wished, and repay him for their torment, “Their strength is 
great — he explained — among the Jews to injure their enemies and help their 
friends, for the 








hem implicitly when they denounce others even 
out of envy." That was “why in hurting them he fell into conflict with the 
nation." When the « 





ions he advised were met, Jannaeus anticipated, he 


would be butied with due pomp and the queen would achieve stable rule. Events 





occurred in perfect correspondence with his forecast. The widow followed his 
ng a hair's breadth, 
nnaeus” favor, lauded his accomplishments and 


\dvice without dive ad turned the Pharisees into friends. 





They spoke publicly 





lamented “that a righteous king was lost to them.” Their praise roused the 


Bell 1107 
Bell. 110: ocvrayid 1 “TouSalaw Boxot eboepeorepoy elvat rv 6X20 Kal roo vsuoU 





Ant. XIll 3987, The queen's opposition to Jannacus’ crimes is omitted, probably t 
strengthen the impees 

"Amt. XL 2: Kivantiar & 20d xapd tols Tovsator; sotitous Laan Adyar xe 

oodveas cai giAios Suaxcyevons SpeAfoar pAicra yep mereieodat mapa 19 nA er nepi div 











of the following sezne 











Kav slovodveds 1 yaheniv Méyomw, andy te xpoaepotoat 2B Hives Bid tolrons Eheyev 
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people to mourn and eulogize to the point that Jannaeus’ funeral was more 
splendid than that of any earlier king, 
At first glance, we have he 





Ik tale embodying perhaps a 
The wicked king repents of his sins on his deathbed, his 





historical core: 





griefstricken wife redresses his wrongs and merciful sa 





ges open the gates of 
examination quickly dispels the 





heaven for his wretched soul. But a thoroug 
clouds of delusion, Jannaeus does not repent and purify his soul as he faces the 
horrors of hell, but remains to the end a master of intrigue who knows how to 
extricate his ship from the straits, as he did previously, bequeathe the kingship to 
is enemies. The 





his family unhindered, 





ind_even elicit high praise from 





Pharisees are far from models of religious idealism, Neither honesty nor 
innocence nor purity of faith moves them, but rather envy and the lust for power. 
In their wrath they are not slowed by inhibitions 


J may even desecrate the 






corpses of their foes. To attain authority they manifest hypocrisy, stage a 
moving eulogy for their cruel enemy, award him the crown of righteousness, and. 


sway the public with their deceitful lamentation." And what is the nature of the 








Jewish people in that unsavory drama? It is a shapeless mass, without form or 


comeliness, dull and stupid, victimized by despots and scoundrels, listening 





vidly to the preaching of its mentors and drawn like 





rd to their perversities 





ind vanities 
That story was not invented by Sadducees or born of any Jewish conception, 


sect, oF sect 





ian view, but created in the same Damascene work that heaped 


abuse upon the entire people of Israel, their Hasmonean leaders and their 





spiritual mentors. Such aspersions were cast throughout the whole Hasmonean 


period, and the poison comes from the same Herodia 





n historiography, The vast 
on can be seen in a 





chasm between a Jewish legend and an alien hostile ver 





comparison of this presentation of the Pharisees with rance in the 
dispute of John Hy 


well-known story in Antiquities 





their appes 





us’ time noted above, according to the characteristic 





"There the Pharisees are wise, instructiv 





The picture funeral comparcd with tha of other kings, accompanied by the 
lamentations and mourning of the whole people, according to the dying despots wil. repeated for 
Herod (Ant. XVI 177; Bell 1 660). The obvious similarity suggests here toothelterary workshop 


Nicolaus of Damascus 

















A negative attitude tothe Pharisees emerges from anather excerpt on Herod referred to inn. 
100 above. See also nn. 144-136, 141 below 

Im passages he himself composed Josephus presents the Pharisees in generally a favorable 

Hight (ane. XVIEL 126 cs (00.139 below) 

about whom he sounds note In hit autobiography too he declares (Vita LOT 

21, 191, 197) his appreciation of and identification with the Pharisees. Josephs’ attitude and 

ty in regard tothe Law of Iracland the 

Yavneh and Rabban Yobanan b, Zakkai 

rs (sce. 142below) of earlier generations. 

wine personal links of close sonneetions 

ir 








declaration contribute tothe impression that he san auth 
history ofthe nation, bu he never mentions the sages 
he spiritual lea 











‘who were his contempora 
The quality of his descripti 
with the Pharisees. On the other hand hecannotbe consid 














1. piven hisapologetc tone 
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moderate in judgement, zealous for the truth and human values, complying with 
the biblical precepts and principles of their religion. Here they are credited with 
wiliness, prevarication, hypocrisy, power-hunger, rancor and envy 

The turning point in the Hasmonean kingdom that took place at the end of 
Jannacus’ reign, the rise of the Pharisees to key positions and the restoration of 
their influence in the upper echelons of the country were thus presented in an 
adverse light. Such discordant notes generally accompany Queen Alexandra 
Shlomzion on her way in Antiquities. As usual Josephus expanded and 
renovated his story but hardly strayed from his previous path.!”? The only 
alink to thestart of 
time, and explains the resto 





exceptions are a few verses such as a short note that serve 





the division in John Hyrcan 





tion of the 
ity of the rulings “that the Pharisees instituted according to 
ancestral tradition” and had been canceled when the storm erupted.” 





legitimacy and va 





However, no information is given in connection w 
supporters on any commendable acti 
isno record of any 





h the Pharisees or their 





ity, or plans, or laws, or personages, There 





er, teacher, or lawgiver among them. Rather they 
are blamed for furious vengefulness and the incitement of hatred in a people 
thirsty for peace: “The whole country was quiet except for the Pharisees."" It 
was their fault that there were vengeful trials and the queen was caught in their 
net. A halo ador 





their victims, who were Jannaeus’ cohorts." Chivalry 
nobility and loyalty shine forth from 





them. Crowned with laurel wreaths, they 
bear the responsibility for the existenc 





and greatness of the country, Their fate 
is presented in a touching dr. 





aand their complaints when persecuted pull at 
the heartstrings, In their distress, t 
Aristobulus’ tragedy, call forth the “demons” of Alexander ( 
threaten to serve neighboring countries as mercenaries.’ Th 
appearance, 





Y appeal to the spirits, as in the Judas 





naeus) and 





ir outward 








their pagan style, the essence of their arguments, as well 
of their names cited (Diogenes, Galaestes or Pal 
anything Jewish. Their chi 
mercenaries of Ja 








estes), contain no trace of 
ters exhibit the typical featu 





sof the Gentile 
inaeus" time. There is no sign of Sadduceeism in them. 








A logical view common among scholars assumes a Sadducee opposition 


and his negative relationships tothe Sadducees. The complicated nature ofhis writing (sce 0. 88 
above) is explainable by its aims and sources. 

An. XIII 40S. See also 0. 127 above 
The passage is quoted in 93 abow 
Ant. XII 410: fpéwes 8 4 xdpa noe xipet viv Caproatay 
Baaidwocay xh 

The basic 








a not yp tnerdpartov tv 









ical in the Antiguitates version and the ane in Bellu (see 9.97 

the spirits of the 

(on, 102-103 above), recur inthe story about King Herod and po 
See Bell. 1 556, $36, 599, 

Ant. XIII $10, 426 (Galaestes—Palsestes) 











fate of Judas Arstobulus 1 





to the same alien Hellenistic 
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coalition against the Pharisee government." Josephus” treatment, however, 


eaves the matter vague and does not clarify the nature of the internal struggle. 
ription of the conflict in John 


Hyrcanus’ time, according to a folk-tale, and thereafter they vanished 








Sadducees were involved only once in the d 


completely. They are mentioned no more in all the happenings and chan 





ges of 
the Hasmonean period. Josephus’ chief sources record neither their 
representatives, their ideas, or their aspirations.’ The vilification of the queen 


ind the Pharisees is drawn not from the Sadducees but from tha 





Hellenistic Herodian work whose distortions are etched in every corner of that 
historical work, steeped in foreignness and enmity." Its narrow confines had no 
room for Simeon b. Shatah or Judah b. Tabai and their company, way of life 
philosophy, memories and heritage 





H. Graetz, Geschichte (see n,2 above), vol. 3p. 163; Scher, Geschichten. 2),v0 
1.288; F.M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine vo. | (Paris 1982). 240, J. Klausner, Historia (se .2, 
p. 169, 











The Bellum version does not present any true “Sadducee™ figure, at all Antgultates has 
Jonathan (XII 2931F), the Sadduce representative who aggravates the controversy during John, 
Hyreanus’ reign (as indiated above). Hanan b, Hanan, the high priest of the Roman peri 



























labeled Sadducee in a dubious suspect testimony (Ant. XX 19940.) apparently interwoven (see 
grounds at end of Chapter 7 below) in the wake of a Christian interpolation. No Sadducee 
Contribution or important activity treated favorably nor is any admirable Sadducee noted 
‘Because ofthe alien approach, the chapters under discussion contain nonationalor religious 
motivation at all for the Hasmonean policy, the wars, the conquests, the dissemination of Judaism 
and the Torah throughout Eretz Israel Direct external testimonies of Greek and Roman writers 
the Hasmonean monarchy (see Chapter 1, n. 2-4 abov ‘de inour analyses. While 
Strabo is not enamored of the Hasmoneans and their wars, he is less biased than Nicolau 
Consequently Josephus draws on Strabo (sce n. 88 above) and includes excerpts from him 
sometimes. quoted or paraphrased in the Amiguitares version, such as in the chapter on Jui 
Aristobolus (ee n, 106 above) or on the death of the last Hasmoncan king, Mattathias Amtgo 





(Amt, XV9), St 
idemify them (see Chapter 6, n. 4S below) and distinguish clearly between the various sources in 





may have been the basis or other passages besides those specified but tis hard 








Josephus treat 
Antiguitates XLV 68,104, The many variations and ch 


that he combined separ 








iss of wording in parallel versions show ti 





Josephus did not reproduce exactly, but paraphrased and polished what he found elsewhere. Cf. 
Diodorus Siculas XXXIV-XXXV I (LCL), ed. FR. Walton, vol. 12 (London 1967), . $24. and 
Ant. XIll 2421T. On Strabo see M. Stem, Greek and Latin Authors, XLII, vol. 1, . 261 


above 














A negative view of the Pharisees and of Shlomzion’s reign & agai 





Aescription ofits end: Ant. XII 423, 8301 
Of llthe Zugot (“Pairs”) and Pharise leaders, Josephus mentions (Ant. XIV 172; XV 310 

370) only Samaias and Pollion, who can be identified with Shermaiah and Avialyon. The figure of 

Hon (Ha-Me'aggel), the Cicl-Drawer, emerges from the characteristic pietst-Hasid fellowship 

(ant. XIV 224); se n. 28 of Chapter 6 below. These episodes are drawn 

as above (n. #8). They are few, dissontiauoas and lack the earmarks of any written source J 


















did not need to make great efforts, nor was it especially difficult inthe years after the destruction of 
the Temple, to get together a collection of tales and memories of the kind that characterizes the 
talmudie tradition. There are no grounds forthe theory that Josephus befriended the sages of 





Yavneh (see n. 131 above), and therefore supposedly w 





Antigutores. changing the historical 
3 power and influence the Pharsceshad among, 
Status while mediating between them and 





Picture to the point of distortion, and exaggera 


the people, in order to enhane th 3 
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E. The Rift in Jannaeus’ Time in the Babylonian Talmud 


A Baraita in Kiddushin 66a deals with the controversy during Jannaeus’ reign 
and its sorry consequences:'*” “Abbaye said... it was taught, it once happened 
that King Jannacus went to Kohalit in the desert and conquered sixty towns 
there, And when he r 





turned he rejoiced greatly and he summoned all the sages 
of Israel. He said to them, Our forefathers used to 





at salt plants when they were 
eng. 





ged in building the Temple, (so) we too will eat salt plantsin memory of our 
forefathers.'* And they set salt plants on golden tables and ate. And there was 
one frivolous evil-hearted and worthless man there, Eleazar b. Poir 
name. And Eleazar b. Poira said to King Jannacus, Kinj ieus, (in) the 
I 1do? Set up afrontlet for 
them between your eyes. He set up a frontlet for them between h 


was his 











ts of the Pharisces are against you. And what sh 





eyes, There 





was an elder there named Judah b. Gerera,'** And Ben Gerera said to Jannaeus 





the king: King Jann: 





us, the royal crown is enough for you. Leave the crown of 
priesthood to the seed of Aaron, for they said his mother was a captive in 
Modi'in. The matter was investigated and not found, And the sages of Israel 
departed in anger. A King 
el, that is his law, but you are king and high 
priest, shall that be your law too? (He said to him), What shall I do? If you take 
my advice, trample them, And the Torah, what 


id Eleazar b. Pi 





ra said to Jannacus the kin; 








Jannaeus, a common person in Is 





ill happen, with it? (He said to 
him), It is bound and laid in acomer. Anyone who wishes to learn will come and 
learn. Abbaye said (and some say Rav Nabman b, Isaac), Heresy was just then 
injected in him, for he should have repli isall right for th 
What about the Oral Law? Immediately the evil deed burst forth through 
Eleazar b. Poira (and Judah b. Gerera) and 
And the w 








Written Law, 











he sages of Israel were killed, 





ole world was desolate, until Simeon b. Shatah came and restored the 











the Romans. See Morton Smith, “Palestinian Judaism in the First Century.” Moshe Davis, e. 
vaet: It: Role in Chiization (New York 1956), p. 7Stf;, J. Neusner, From Poltics to Piet) 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1973), p. $34; idem, The Rabbinic Traditions (sce n. 2 above) vol. |. p. 
IN7AF, See also n. 42 of Chapter 7below. The repudiation of the historical value and negation of the 
intrinsic antiquity ofthe talmudic tradition without distinguishing various strata led certain other 
Scholars (e4., R. Lagueur, n 86 above and 211 below) to generally prefer the Bellum 10 the 
Antguitaes version where serious dillerences occur, that is, 10, asribe superiority to the 


historiographic approach linked to an alien-xternal viewpoint 
Kiddushin 6a, Text verified according to Munich MS in H.L. Strack ed, p,212a; Ein Ya‘akoy 
First Printing, p. 127; Sefer ha-Mafteoh of Rati Nissim p. 22; ee nn. 19, 3 above. A few variants 


are given in parentheses 














M* These salt plants are vegetables (Job 3:4) as already stated by Rabbi Hanan’), Otzar ha 
Geonim, ol. 9, ed. Lewin (Jerusalem 1940), p. 47 
Gerera also in the Munich MS) ot Gedidya (in the printed editions, in Rabbi Nissim, etc.) or 





Gedidim (Seder ho-Dorot of Rabbi Yebiel Heprin, vo. | [Jerusalem 1956], p. 147) or Gos 


the Rea-sh-b-t, se n. 165 below) and the lk 





The Baraita was included inthe compilation called Hapadot ha-Talmud (seen. 61 above), p. 
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The skeleton and basic lines of the Baraita correspond to Josephus" version in 





Antiquities, that was dealt with above, and is based on a folk-tale describing the 
rupture and disturbances in the reign of John Hyrcanus. But there are 
differences, deletions and additions. First of all, in the Talmud Jannacus is 
ited for Hyrcanus. While in Josephus, too, the slander on Jannacus’ 
flawed descent is repeated," the root of the event is placed in John Hyrcanus’ 
time, Even the Baraita actually points to John Hyrcanus, for it is suspected that 
“his mother was a captive in Modi’in,” and that claim could not be made about 
Ja of the substitution is revealed in the Babylonian Talmud 
itself: “It is taught, Do not believe in yourself tll the day of your death, for the 
high priest John (Yohanan) served in the high priesthood eighty years and in the 
end became a Sadducee, Abbaye said, It is Jannaeus who is the same as John, 
Rava said, Jannaeus and John are different, Jannaeus was ori 
John was originally righteous.”"** The Baraita is propounded by Abbaye and 
apparently already edited according to his method which posits “Jannaeus is 
John.” From another viewpoint, the unreservedly great admiration for John 





substi 











inacus. The secre 





ally wicked and 











and the favorable talmudic assessments of his priesthood, with no questioning of 
his status, may have encouraged the tendency to eliminate his name from the 
rable affa 


mist ' At any rate, the ¢% 








Imudic Eretz Israel sources do not 
jn that odd merger even once, and Janna 
eB 
controversy erupted in Jannaeus’ reign, not John’s." The vast n 





1us is not identified with John, 
Some scholars have preferred toaccept 





ita as a basis for the view that the 





ority, 





however, set the event properly in the reign of John Hyrcanus I, but tend to 
harmonize the two parallel descriptions and discern ancient roots in the 





SSdif, in quite garbled 
leazar b, Poita said to 
\what wil be with i? fe will be written and laid aside” and so on, but E.E. Urtach (arbi 
181) prefers this def 





“A story of King Jannacus, who went to Kebolit in the desert. and 
A Torah 

1958) 
fe ection and fads i it backing for his view opposite all the clear 
testimonies (with the single exception of one, inthe shaky scholia tothe Scroll of Fastig as stated in 
1. 34 below) thatthe main controversy between Pharisees and Sadducees revolved around whether 
ci not it was permissible to putin writinglaws which were not part of the sealed Mosaic Tora, There 
is no lack of garbles in Hagadot ha-Talmud (sce a few exaroples in n, 258 below), 

See n, 117 above 

bierahot 29a, in contrast to Peukze de-Rav Kahana, XI ,ed. B. Mandelbaum (New York 
.p. 176, 

snParah 1115; mYadayim TV 6 mi 
Jeeusalem Talmud and Babylonian Tat 
listed in n, 88, and so on, 

1% J, Bondi, “Der Hobepriester Jochanan,” Jahrbuch der JadischLiterarischen Gesellicha 
‘ol 6 (Frankfurt 1908), p. 396ff I, Friediaeader, “The Rupture between Alexander Janna and the 
Pharises," JOR ns. 4 (1913/14): 4434; G. Alon, Mebkarim be-Toldot Yisrael, vol. 1 (Tel Aviv 
1937), pp. 19, 32; SB. Hoenig, The Great Sanhedrin (Philadelphia 1953), . 35:3. Le Moyne, Ler 
Saddscéens (Paris 1972), p. SAME; M.J. Geller, “Alexander Jannaeus and the Pharisee Rif,” JIS 30 
(1979): ane 








ing Jannaeus..an elder and 





is name is Judah b. Garger 




















ser Sheoi VIS; mSotah IX 10 (and on it, inthe Toseft, 
‘bYoma 9; bRosh Ha-Shanah 18. Abo the legend 
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talmudic legend.'*" To elucidate the matter let us take apart the Baraita, analyze 
its parts, and compare them with the Josephus version. 


Like Josephus, the Talmud begins the story in an atmosphere of amity 








nd 
gaiety, The leading Pharisees were invited (o a royal feast, in the course of which 
a dispute developed. To explain the background of the fateful banquet the 
Baraita adds some details that Josephus does not have. The custom of 
plants 
accessories, but the expedi 
“sixty town: 











eating salt 
1g to marginal folkloristic 








in memory of our forefathers” bel 








on to “Kobalit in the desert” and the conqi 
then the B 
ins an independent tradition of particular historical importance. Where is 
“Kohalit in the des 
exhausted themselves seeking it, and have proposed a 
of Antioch,” Chaleis in the Lel 





onstitutes a new fact, If that testimonyis corn 








ert” located, with sixty towns in its area? Comm 
ariety of places: Holath 
Coele Syria,!* Cilic 





entators have 











anon valley or the 
valley of the Cilicians.""" All these efforts wet 


based on mut 





vain, for the proposals are all 





lation of the wording and disregard of its significance. The 
traditional Kohalit is in a desert region, The phrase “Kobalitin the desert" does 
not appear except in the Baraita, and does not figure on any actual verified 
ographical map, but was formed by the common adjacency in the Halakh 

hyssop kobali (blue)... hyssop of the desert." The “sixty towns" are likewise a 


known quantity in the Babyl 











n Talmud, and are evidently based on the 
biblical passage—"We captured all his towns... sixty towns, the whole district of 
Argob" (Deut, 3:4).""” Even assuming that this obscure passage contains 
fragmentary references to Jannacus’ campaigns in Transjordan, no original, 
definite or clear information can be deduced from it. 





N. Krochimal, Moreh Newuthei haZeman (Loedon 1961), p.771f:S.D. Lurzatto, Lesion! di 
Soria sludaica (Padua 1882) p. 144; L. Hereleld, “Chronologische Ansetzung,” (ee n.2 above), p 
'S; LM, Jost, Geschichte des Judenshuoms, wo. 1, p. 24; J. Derenbour, Essai (sce n.2), p. 80; H 
Gruetz, Geschichte (see 0.2), v0l.3, pp. 12741, 64511, Lev," Les Sources Talmudiques" (en. 2), 
. 2I0IT: E. Scher, Geschichte (seen. 2), vo. I, p. 271M; ibid, New English Version, vol. 1, p. 
213K; LH. Weiss, Dor Dor (seen. 2), vol. 1, 126; L Halevy, Dorot (ee 2), vo. 1, p. 311 fh 


Klausner, Historia (seen. 2 above), vol. 3p. 1364; V.Teherikover,Ha-Yehudin 
Tekufa ha-Helenistit® (Tel Aviv 1963), p. 2041. See also na. 172-174 below 

A. Neubauer, La Gographle Ta 

BLZ. Lurie, Yana ho-Melekh, p. 25: seen. 2 above 

 Cossmann Werner, Johann Hyrkan (Werniperode 1877), p. 44 

AA. Kohut, drach Complenum, vol. (New York 1985), p. 215, The Cilicia are mentioned by 
hus: Ane. XIN 374, 397 
smNega'im XIV 6; mParah X17; bSukkah I3a:hHullin &2b; Site! on Numbers, marks 124, 
129,64. HS. Horovite Jerusalem 1966}, pp. 156,166, Mekhia de-Rabhi Ishmael Section Ba 1!,ed 
HS. Horovite-I.A. Rabin (Jerusalem 194 
but a misconceived vanation of “kohal 
DBerakhior 186) 





-ha-Yevanim bo 








wed (Paris 1868), p. 393; “L'identiication est plus que 














». 37. Kobalits probably nota real geographical erm 
oe) silar to “obala(bGittin 69a, bKiddushin [2a 





Such as bArakhin 326; bShe 
Contrary to S. Klein, £ 
1925), p.8 





16a; bMegilah 10 
arden ha-Yehuii, Mebkarim Eretzyirelim, wo, 3 (Vienna 
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‘The development of the rupture in the legend is replete with questions that are 
not properly clarified. According to Josephus, John Hyrcanus was a pupil and 
favorite of the Pharisees, heedful of their advice, generally extolled by them, and 
hurt when one of them, Eleazar, disqualified him for the priesthood on the 
grounds that his mother wasa captive. The slander was refuted and the Pharisees 
expressed their anger, but John Hyrcanus wasenticed by the Sadducee Jonathan 
to suspect that they actually agreed with the slanderer since they decreed too 
light a punishment for him. The Baraita, too, berates Eleazar, an “evil and 
worthless” fellow (in wording similar to Josephus’) who kindled the flame of 
nimosity, but removes him from the Pharisee group and ascribes to him the 
sorry function of their enemy, Jonathan. The legend calls him “Eleazar b 
Poira" (the patronymic is missing 
Gerera” of the Pharisees, who casts doubt on John’s descent and questions his 




















‘Judah b, 





Josephus) and sets against him. 








fitness for the priesthood. This pair of names figures, as has long been realized, 





in the passages of the Jerusalem Talmud in regard to the rulings of high priest 
Yohanan (John): “In the words of Rabbi Joshua b. Levi, It issaid, Some of them 
were to be reproached and some to be praised... At first the tithe was made into 





three parts, a third to acquaintances of the priesthood and Levites, and a third to 





the treasury and a third to the poor and the haverim who were in Jerusalem, 
then came Eleazar b, Pehora and Judah b, Pehora and took them by force 








John did not prevent the wrong "and abolished the confession of the tithe, and 


that is to be reproached.”!* 
This 


Hyrcanus who failed to stop them or object to their iniquities. The story itself'is 





ry thus condemns violent, greedy priests and even rebukes John 


not mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud, but its echo evidently resounded in 


the ears of the legend’s author, and produced the pair of names, Eleazar b 





Pehora and his partner Judah. The sin of John (“this is Jannaeus”) in the matter 
of tithes mi 





t be explained as resull 





dducee divergence 





jing from his Sa 








according to the above testimony, at the end of his lengthy priesthood." 
Consequently, in the Baraita cited, Eleazar the provocateur is identified with 
Eleazar b, Potra'*! (Pehora? The 


t clear why Judah b. Pehora became Judah b 





fference in the Hebrew spelling is very slight) 
contrary to Josephus. It is 
Gerera, Was the name garbled by accident, or was he nicknamed by the epithet 
‘gerera" (satellite, hanger-on) because he was drawn into Eleazar's intrigues 





and contributed to the outbreak of the riots." These combinations are 


1 ySotah IX 24a; yMa’aser Sheni V Sd: Levi Ginzberg, Seride ha-Yerushalmi,p.22:seen. 19 
¥@ In, 148 above 

The variants in the 

Babylonian. 





salem Talmud—Fehora, Pekhora, Pethora—parallel the “Poita” in 








‘Such terms (gerur, gern, geri. gerrin) are commos in the Talmud: bBava Kamm 18 
biava Meteia 854; bSunhedrin 61D, 1123; bAvodah Zarah 2a, 
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interwoven into the early basis of the legend and support our assumption thatits 
reference is fundamentally to John Hyreanus and not King Jannaeus, 





Contrary to the Josephus version, the scheme is initiated by Eleazar b. Poira 
who is well aware of the Pharis 
advises him how to test their loyalty: “Set up a frontlet between your ¢} 
Ja and then the insult is 
hurled at him, The display of the frontlet, a first simple reading seems to 
is designed to test how the Pharisees will react to the majesty of the high 





ement, and warns Jannaeus and 





disgrun 









jnacus complies, “sets up a frontlet between his eyes, 









indica 





priesthood, for they were suspected of objecting to the priestly, rather than the 


kingly role of Jannaeus (or John). The actual stratagem adopted is not however 






obvious, Its sense and meaning has troubled eminent exegetes since the Middle 





Ages. R-a-sh-i explains the advice as follows: “Raise up the frontlet for them. 





put the holy frontlet on your brow and they will rise, since the name of God is 





written on it, and they will re 
bKiddushin 54a, the priestly robes were given for use.” 





1 their hearts although it is not the hour of 






















worship as it is said in 








Rabbenu Tam, according to the Tosafot, corrects and explains as follows: 





“Purposely a frontlet — because it is written on it (in Ex. 28) and it shall be 





always upon his forehead, meaning it was allowed when not at worship, but the 
other clothes were not, and Jannaeus was a priest of the Hasmonean seed."""? 
Nahmanides (R-a-m-b-a-n) rejects that view and claims! that priestly 
vestments could not be worn “deliberately when not at worship," or the frontlet 
placed on the head outside the Temple, and is therefore surprised “that sages did 

» now. And it is possible they knew there were 





not question his priesthood up 





witnesses to his fitness but according to what he did that was not right, placing 


the frontlet outside the T forbidden by the rabbis as we proved, 





nple and that is 





and he did n drinking, so 





ot heed the rabbis, and besides it was while cating 








that sage was strict with him and told him 
Rea-sh-b-a!™ cites Na 
about and question his priesthood more than they were strict for the eighty years 


take off the priestly crown. 


manides and adds, “What did they now see tobe strict 





that he servedas high priest?.!**andif Judah b, Godgeda (=Gerera) had known 
that there were witnesses qualifying him, he would have had nothing to question 


him about his priesthood, and mock him for what he was not, And ifhe had not 





known at the outset, what did he ima; 





ine when he kept silent, and ultimately 





what did he think when he protested, But it appears that until now since none 


objected because the matter was not clear to them and as itis said, let the matter 






be investigated, and it was not found so,and now that they saw that he raised the 


{in Rom 





Rash, and Tose — seen. 168 below). Cf, Joseph 
Bell. V 235M; Ant, XVIML SHAT 
' Hidushei ha Ramban at T 1 (Bnei Brak 1959), p. 3 
Sefer Hidushei ha-Rashbe, Part 2 (Jerusalem 1963), p. 159, 
Rea-sh-ba, like R erly identifies the Jannaeus ofthe present Baraita with 


Jobin Hyreans, as does Abba ¥ 
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frontlet improperly, and it was during the hour of gratitude forthe miracle, that 
elder thought that all his deeds were accidental and if they object he will accept 
and it was objected and he did not accept 


That was the view as well of R-it-b-a “for sages would not want to discredit 








him on the basis of doubt, and when they now saw that he acted improperly, they 
said there was a basis for the rumor and they told him to set aside the crown of 
priesthood... he was just then injected with heresy, and that is heresy which 
occurred at the end of Jannacus. That is the person mentioned in bBerakhot. 
Yohanan (John) the high priest, who served in the high priesthood forty years 


and at the end became a Sadducee, and he was of the Hasmonean dynasty.” 








M- sh-a totally rejects the view that the Pharisees disqualified 
Jannacus for the high priesthood, and removes the obstacles in a nice 
interpretation:'* “...three crowns are (involved), the crown of kingship and the 





crown of priesthood and the crown of the Torah... that is the phylacteries on 


every man’s head... and that Eleazar was of the S: 





dducee sect... and now that 








heretic came to mislead the king and he said to him, through this their intention 


of reducing your glory will be tested, for healready had the crown of kingship on 





his head, put on the frontlet for them, etc, Put the crown of priesthood too on 
your head, and see what they will do. He did so, and Judah said, ... the kingly 


4y on your head is enough, leave the priestly crown for Ai 





crown all ‘on'sseed 





If not, the crown of the Torah, the phylacteries, will be taken away, for three 





crowns cannot be on your head at one time... They said, that is, the Sadducee 
sect said that it was Judah’s intention to disparage the king who is not fit for the 
priesthood because hi 





other was a captive, etc 





Gedaliahu Alon and Saul Lieberman believe" that the obscure expression 








“put up the frontlet for them’ isto be explained otherwise, namely, thatit means 


to have the Pharisees swear by the sacred frontlet in order to uncover their secret 








enmity. There are however no verified actual examples of such an oath sworn by 








h priest's “frontlet.”* Even if their solution is correct, there still remains 








the incisive problem that preoccupied earlier commentators as well: Why wa 
th 


the open under pressure of the rival and his effective ploy? How was it that the 





natter of Jannaeus’ (John) qualifica 





jons hushed up and only brought into 


Pharisees ignored such a serious suspicion of unfitness and even became friends 
with the accused? And, if the accusers’ claim was dubious, why did they fail to 
conduct a proper investigation rather than hastily spr 


The twists, turns and hesitations of the traditional exegesis demonstrate the 





rad a malicious slander? 








Sefer Hidushe!ha-Ritbs, vol 4 (Tel Aviv 1958), 
Meacha-caha, Hidushel Halakhor ve4ga 
ud (repr. Jerusalem 1963) 

'S, Lieberman, *Mashchu al Hashbaot be-Visael,”Tarbiz 
(Geen, Zabove), vol. 1, p. 189. The monarchy here takes the pl 
Josephus (Ant. XIII 291) who assigns the eveot to the reign of Jobn Hyzcanos. 





in bKiddushin, ad Joc. Romm ec. of the 











(1958). 185;G. Alon, Mfebkarim 





x ofthe "people's government” in 
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weaknesses embodied in the Baraita whose dubious points are obvious in 


comparison with the corresponding chapter in Josephus. The scheme of the 
Eleazar, presented in place of Jonathan, the Sadduc 
beginning of the episode. His deed isnot a middle link joined to the result of the 
slander during the banquet, but rather the primary reason for the calamity 
Because of it, and by means of the sacred frontlet, there mong the 
Phar s, and his name is Judah b, 
Gerera, to remove Jannaeus from the priesthood and leave him only the 





incite was moved tothe 














the demand, expressed by one of the 





kingship. In contrast to the Josephus version, here the Pharisees were not asked 
to guide their king, and they did not extol him, the accuser was not an exception 
and was not censured. The person who accused the high priest of unfitness was 
man of vices and fond of quarrels,” as Josephus put it, but the 


€ provocateur himself, alone, to whom were transferred, along with the 





not 
Saddues 





name Eleazar, the shortcomings of a person “frivolous, evil hearted and 





worthless.” The impression then is that the Pharisee fellowship was united in 
wishing Jannaeus to be removed from the priesthood, as R-a-shi believed: 
“Therefore they protested against him, for the Pharisees said of him that his 
mother was a captive at Modi'in.” But the description of the event is not 
logically lucid oF consist 

not found. And the sages of Israel departed in anger,” probably atthe slanderer, 


whose false accusation aroused hatred. This meaning is evident in Josephus but 


for the legend says “the matter was investigated and 








ita the essence of the reaction and its provenance is obscured. R-a-sh-i 


voices the dilemma and seeksa solutic 





Inhis view the Pharisees were party to 
the slander and they departed because “the king’s wrath was on them.” Such 
interpretation is definitely unacceptable, for it is the anger of the sages that is 
meant rather than that of Jannacus. 








The confusion grows as the story proceeds. Eleazar b. Poira enflames and 
accuses: “King Jannaeus, a common person in Israel, that is his law, but you are 
king and high priest, shall that be y 
the sense of the enigmatic comparison with a common person's sentence? The 





jaw too?” What law is meant, and what is 


solution can be found only in Josephus: The Pharisees meted out a light 
punishment and did not make it more severe despite the victim's high rank. The 
mode citement of the 
Saddue 
initiator of the defamation, The Baraita omits the crucial point of the 
in its presentation the Pharisees’ stand had already been ascertained and their 
hostility revealed earlier. That omission leaves a breach making it impossible to 
deduce from this legend alone why Jannaeus was angry, when his law was 


te punishment aroused dissatisfaction and, due to the i 








advisor, served as misleading evidence of their identification with the 
erdict as 





In, 9 above. The obvious tendency to exonerate the Pharsces involved inconsistencyand 
contradictions 
LH, Weiss, “Hagaha ba-Tal 





4." He-Shahar, vol.2 (Vienna 1871): 115. 
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‘equated with that of “a common person in Israel” which was not fitting for a 
king and high priest. R-a-sh-i’s tenuous interpretation is: “that is his law—to 
suffer his disgrace, and is that your law—{in wonder) that you do not avenge 
yourself on them?” 


The original legend was evidently deformed before being solidified in the 





mould of the Babylonian Talmud Baraita, which was intended to show that the 





Pharisees did not initiate the dispute. Its earlier forms are not known and there is 





no sense in speculating. Its core fits and in the main corresponds to the parallel 
Josephus version whose preferability and primacy are clear. Abridgements, 
digressions and omissions detract from the body, the integrity and the logic of 
the Baraita, The additions drawn from marginal rumors, the questionable 


combinations and the cha 





in names and details do nothing to help clarify the 


event, but only muddle and obscure the original story. Consequently, no success 





‘was achieved in the attempts toextract from the legend reliable information that 





attach to its obscurities dubious conclusions. 





not figure elsewhere, or to 





such as on the imagined wily stratagems of the Pharisees in their efforts to 


discredit and topple the Hasmonean government,”? or on their supposed 





objections to the royal title," or on their being strangely labeled as 








“separatists” or “dissidents” 
Sanhedrin."” 
Num 


Talmud, as an indication of the 


after the uprising and their ejection from the 








ous scholars have pointed to the biblical style, not very common in the 
quity of the legend 
nguage of the Ba 
homogeneous but displays a mixture, and 


ind perhaps of its 






ta, however, is by no 





derivation from some lost source. The 





me archaic cloak is not an 





exclusive f 





ature and decisive proof of great antiquity, the more so if the threads 


of the fabric seem variegated, such as “sages of Israel” identified with 





Pharisees" and so designated in fact by their enemies, or “heresy” (Minut) 
he low d 





instead of Sadduceeism. rity and accuracy in the legend 








does not support the hypothesis that itis derived from ahistorical chronicle of a 





time close to the Hasmonean period. And even if that hypothesis is accepted, 


there is no way of de 





mining the quality and na 





ure of that unspecified 
hypothetical source 
The secondary redaction and complex structure of the Baraita are evident in 













V. Teherikover in his Hebrew book (Gee n, 151) and in the English venion: Hellenic 
Cvilzation and the Jews (New York 1979) p. 
\'§, Zeitlin, The Rise and Fal, vol. 1, p. WBE; see n.2 above. 
"12. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (te n. 7S above), p. 46. The g 
‘dealt wath in Chapter 7. Among the imaginative and bizarre speculations isthe proposal of A 
Schalit, "Die frihchristliche Oberiferung ber die Herkunft d ASTI 
(1962): 1094, with Jorephus” version and 
clarified by the pe 
to counter the Hasmoneans, and said Jannaeus" fal 
had raped his mother when she was 2 captive. On 





stion ofthe Sanhedrin 








Familie des Heros 








suggests that the talmuds legend is connected 
ative Thrakidas applied to Jannacus:the Pharisees spread the falsehood in order 

wat illegtimate because a Thracian soldier 
pejorative ace n. 128 above 
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its conclusion as well. According to Josephus, John Hyrcanus suppresses the 


‘outbreak, joins the Sadducees and forbids complia 





ice with the Pharisee rulings 
based on the “ancestral tradition” and not on the written Mosaic Law. His 
decree was in force for many years, and was rescinded only in the reign of 
Alexandra-Shlomzion, who rest described 
in the chapter on herr 





the authority of the Pharisees, 








lineates the outcome of the 





The talmudiclegendd 





rupture and quarrel along similar lines: the provoc 





jeur Eleazar persuaded 





innaues (John) t 
Wr 
Jannaeus strayed to the wayward path of the Sadducees, 
Law and caused it to be forg 


subdue the Pharisees and calmed his fears regarding the 
n Law. “Heresy (Minut) was just then injected in him," meaning, that 
for he abandoned Oral 
en,!"* “and the evil erupted..."”” and they killed 
nd 


restored the Torah to its former condition.” Josephus, too, reports the renewal 














the sages of Is 





el, and the world was d 





olate till Simeon b, Shatah came 





of Pharisce public instruction and religious authority in the days of Queen 


Alexandra, when the end came to the tyranny of Jannaeus, The Pharisee 





leadership at the time is represe 





J by Simeon b. Shatab whose image is 
anchored in the talmudic recollections of the Jannaeus-Alexandra period, but 
did not up to now figure in the course 





he controversy according to the Baraita 


(for the event actually took place in John’s 





eign!) or according to Josephus. The 








legend admits him for nt, following its practice of variegating the tale 


with elements drawn from coll: 





raditions, and glorifies his actions with the 











A nightmarish picture of rabbis slaughtered emerges at the end of the Baraita. 





That terrible calamity is attested exclusively by that obscure fragmented stub of 
a verse. In other Babylonian Talmud legends dealt with above,"”” Jannacus is 
fi 
the single Ba 
detail 


id guilty of their total annibilation, evidently on the exclusive authority of 





1a concerned, The terrible crime, however, is never described in 





and the circumstances are not clarified at all; none of the multitude of 





victims is actually named, but all the known Pharisce leaders of the time (Simeon 














In. 93above. Josephus himself links the two ch ans the ference of opinion 
‘00 “ancestral tradition,” The expression & repeated, and indicates precisely the disagreement, The 
Pharisees wish to endow with the force of law the code of precepts, customs and regulations which 
they had inherited or evolved within thet fellowships, developed and expounded in n dialectic 


dynamic, historical process 
The verse attributed to Rav Nabman b. tease or Ab 
the Baraita 
According to the Munich MS (seen. 53a 
Pira, but also by Judah b. Gerera ofthe Pharisees. This text is closer to Josephus version and does 
‘ot fit the traditional commentaries for then Ben Gerera bears the blame and cannot be considered 
the spokesman for “thes 
"A similar tone is adopted in the Babylonian Talmud: bYevamot 62b (“And the world was 
esolate till Rabbi Akiva came");\bYoma 696 The people ofthe Great Synagogue who restored the 
Wor"); BSukkah 20a (“Whea the Torah was forgotten by Israel); ete 





ye was somehow insertedin the body of 





calamity was caused not only by Eleazarb. 
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b. Shatah and Judah b. Tabai or Joshua b. Perahia) figure: 
‘Such a vague and 
arouses skepticism and suspicion. How did it come about? The description of the 





mong the survivors, 
sneralized accusation lacking even one real supporting fact, 





controversy in Josephus contains, at the end, a short statement that John 
Hyrcanus managed to stop the disturbance. In his first version Josephus speaks 
of an open war, John’s triumph and the defeat of his enemies, but there is no 
mention of the slaying of Pharisees." The mass killing of rebels was ascribed to 
Jannacus’ cruel despotism. Pharisees were not listed among the insurgents, but 
by logical deduction and Jannaeus testamentary advice they, or at least their 
intimates and admirers, could very well be considered as victims of the riots."*" 








In some indirect fashion the story on the terrible slaughter infiltrated into the 
Babylonian Talmud and merged with the Baraita that confuses Jannaeus and 
Hyrcanus. Its vagueness and artificial link with the main internal fundamental 
early tradition reveal its external derivation. In similar style and like 
exag, 
numerous rabbis by King Herod," who spewed h 


ration the Babylonian Talmud reports the crime of the murder of 








anger and vengeance 
nst his judges and according to Josephus destroyed his rivals upon 


scending the throne and some time li 








ie killed Pharisees for they supported 
conspiracies to demolish his throne.'*" The two stories display a linguistic and 
substantive resemblance that points to a certain mutual influence. 
Consequently, a vague image of Jannaeus surfaces in the Babylonian Talmud 
and murderous eruelty to the Pharisees is ascribed to it. This conception left its 
mark on simple folk memories of the Hasmon 

ining. Because of it a change took place in the original stories of 
1 which had not included such horrors at all. That conception also 





period and obscured their 





original m 





affected post and the Arabic 





Imudic authors like the Hebrew Josippon 





Josippon' 
times," It is th 


\d writers of Jewish chronicles from the Middle Ages to modern 
bi 


aged to achievea deceptive harmony between talmudic sources and 





is also of European research since its inception, because it 
already m 





ell. 1 67 in contrast to the Antiqultates version; see n. 96 above 
nt XIIL 401 
12 playa Batra 3b “Herod a slave of the Hasmon 





dynasty. tose and bi 





al the rabbi’ 


Ant. XV 4; XVIL 44, 19 
According to Josippon, pp. 1194F., 134. in the Flesser ed; see n. 98 above 

J, Wellhausen, Der arabische Jsippus (Berlin 1897), p. 7; Biblia Polyglorta, ed.B. Walton, 
vol. 4 (London 1657, rope. Graz 1964), Liber Machaboeoramn Secundus, Arabie version, Chaplers 5 
(p. 129), 29 (p. 131), 

Abraham ben David of Toledo, Sefer he-Kabhalsh in Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, eA 
Neubauer, vol. | (Oxford 1887), p. 53; Abraham Zacut, Sefer Yubassin ha-Shalem, Ma'armat Rishon 
Gerusalem 1963), p. 4; David Gans, Sefer Tsemah Devi, ed. M. Breuer (Serasalem 1983), p. 73: 
Gedaliab. Yabys, Shalsheletha-Kabbela Jerusalem 1962), p. 5: Yebiel Heilprin, Sederha-Doret, 
vol. 1 (Jerusalem 1956), p. 147. The tradition prevalent in the literature since the Middle Ages 
seemed at first purely Jewish in origin and was absorbed into the early modern studies. 
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external testimonies. The slaying of the Pharisees and the flight of their 
remnants, the difficult straits and rescue of Ben Shatab and his comp: 
be explainable in its wake against the background of the politic 
revolts and persecutions in the reign of Jannaeus. 

The Baraita in question is not isolated or unique, Examination of the other 
relevant subjects dealt with wi 


yy seem to 
upheavals, 











confirm the critical conclusion and reveal 
further examples of contact or close parallellity to Josephus’ stories, and the 
absorption of tales of dubious character and origin into the Babylonian Talmud. 
Here, Jannacus* testamentary advice which blemishes the Pharisees 
connected with the upsetting controversy, echoes in a saying cited by the 
Babylonian Talmud and added to a well known Baraita:"”’ “The rabbis taught, 
‘shikhmi’ Pharisee, the ‘nikpi’ Pharisee, 
the *kizai" Pharisee, the *pestle’ Pharisee,'* the Pharisee (who asks) what is my 
from love, the Pharisee from f 
Abbaye and Rava said,... A man should always engage in Torah and the 
‘commandments though it be not for their own sake... R. Nabman b, Isaac said, 
‘What is hidden is hidden, and what is revealed is revealed, The great Bet Din 
(Tribunal) will punish those who wrap themselves in (hypocritical) cloaks. King 

















there are seven (types of) Pharisees: thi 





duty that I may carry out, the Phi rt 








ot the Pharisees and not the non-Pharisees, 
J of 


Jannaeus said to his wife,"® Fear 





re like the de 





bbut the hypocrites who simulate the Pharisees, whose deeds 
Zimri (Num. 25:6ff.) and they seek a reward like Phinehas.” 

The Jannaeus saying is not an integral part of the Baraita but was appended to 
it and inserted in the words of the Babylonian Amora’im. This amoraitic 











addition to the Baraita is entirely missing in the parallel of the Jerusalem 
lier and preferable version:" .."The Scripture 
(Deut. 6:5, 13)says, *You shall love the Lord your God’... and... "You shall fear 


Talmud which is as us 





the Lord your God and you shall worship Him.’ Do it from love and do it from 





" bSotah 226; Talmud Bavil — The Babylonien Taboud with Variant Readings, Tractate Sotah 


(ced, A. Liss Jerusalem 197 





The negative types were supposed to stress and ce 

arisecism. The epithets are applied to the types and expla 

Talmud, but the explanations a 

Jerusalem Talmud, cited below 
"The Pharisee who asks “What is my duty and I will do itis boasting that be has fulilled all 





trve ideal 
{nthe Gemara ofthe Babylonian 
pared with the 












his obligations and therefore deserves to be censured. Pharisees “for love (that is, for some benefit) 
‘or from fear,” no ict and willingness to observe the Torah for itsownsake, are 











all presented as negative types 








“His daughter” was inserted in place of “his wife” ia an inferior version of the Midrash ha 
Gadolon Genesis (34:24), p. 588. M. Margaliot ed. (Jerusalem 1947): "King Jannaeus said to his 
aoghier..” ete. That Midrash, which has obviously compilational features, was edited in the 


Middle Ages and has no value a 

below, n, 193 and Chapter 7, n 
ySotah V 20; yBerakhot IX I4b; Sef 

the Jers 

in Part 2 


tistorical source for the Second Temple period, as noted also 








Yefeh Mor'ch(scen. 19 above) p. 46b; quotation from 
Talmod inthe Tosafot w_bSotah 22b;slsoin Yakut ha-Makhirito Psalm 109, 180 
the Buber ed. Jerusalem 1964), 
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fear.. There are seven (types of) Pharisees, the ‘shikhmi’ Pharisee, the ‘nikpi’ 
Pharisee, the *kizai’ Pharisce, the Pharisee from *hankaia,” the Pharisee (who 
asks) what is my duty that I may carry it out, the Pharisee from fearlike Job, the 
Phari 
from love like Abraham 
The Jerusalem Talmud includes admirable types as well in its list of “seven 
Pharisees." Its approach differs pointedly from that of the Babylonian, which 
considering them a purely negative manifestation, puts them all together with 








se from love like Abraham, and the most lovable of all is the Pharisce 





the “Pharisee plagues” in order to castigate instances of Pharisecism that are 
stupid and perverted or insincere and hypocritical. Jannaeus’ saying in the 
Babylonian Talmud passage joins the register of defects and flaws rev 
shameful image of the "Phi 
the meaning of this linkage of “those who wrap themselves in cloaks” and the 





din the 





sees” who exhibit a distorted religiosity." Whatis 





Pharisees, genuine or imaginary, who frighten Jannacus’ wife and wear a pious 
guise? WI 





at is the sense of the strange saying which actually has a not very 





admi 





ng tone about the Pharisees but does not appear and is not evenhintedat 
in the Jerusalem Talmud sources? Where did the Babylonian Amora'im get it? 

The astonishing saying was taken from some unknown episode, It has no 
beginning or end. It is not uniform throughout, but part Aramaic and part 
Hebrew. The linguistic variety and fragmenta 








cethat the pass: 








changed character as it was copied and redacted. There is no possibility of 





learning from the saying itself its reasons and result, or why Jannacus’ wife (not 





" re und To check the 
‘the Tala Babli 


Talmud substiuted 


The explanations in the Jerusalem Talmud bredly_prefe 
ppelations nikp, kal and shit, se M. Jastrow, A Dictionary ofthe Targum 
and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Liverature(New York 1980). The Baby 















rmeduthia (pestle Pharisee) for hankaia in the Barata. The striking diference and the definite 





Superiority ofthe Jerusalem Talmud areclearly evident atthe end.”Pharisee fr love" andPharisee 
for fear” are both presented as positive types (a in mSotah V 5, and see n, 194) contrary 10 the 
Babylonian Talmud veri 








arisees” are secondary (see 190) and inferior: Aver de-Rabdl 
Nathan, ed. S. Schechter (New York 1948): Version A, Chapter 37, p. 108; Version B, Chapter 4, 
. 126, Se also Afidrask ho-Gadol on Numbers (5:27). p70 in Z_M. Rabinowitz ed. (Jerusalem 1978). 
1% On the basis of mSotah 1114 it appears in view ofthe Babylonian Talmud that the term 
Pharisee seems to have a basically negative connotation. However the Jerusalem Talmod connects 
the list with mSotah V 5 and mBlerakhot 1X 5, Fundamentally “Pharisee™(=parush) has postive 
1, meaning isolation from ritual impurity and pollution, for the purpose of sanctification, 
as indicate clearly the basictalmudic sources: mHagigah Il 7;mSotah 1X9; ySbabbat 3c; Shabbat | 
15;bShabbat 13a; Sifra, Shemini X,p. 57a, Kedoshim lp. 6, in the I.H. Weiss ed. (New York 1946) 
Methiltade-Rabbi Ishmael, Yizo, 1, 209 n the HS. Horovite-L.A. Rabin ed. Jerusalem 19). 
Many scholars tend to base themeives on the Baraita in the Babylonian Talmud, ignoring the 
diferent version in the Jerusalem Talmod, and explain the concept of Pharsee ina negative sens, 
afiera mistaken, superficial impression which also accords withthe New Testament attacks aginst 
hypocritical corrupt Pharisees (as in Chapter 23 of Matthew). There is no reason to blend these 
opposite explanations into an artificially harmonious unity. The t 
distortions, meant to improve the practices of Jewish Phaiseesm, whi 
tundermine and discredit them. 






































dic sages, by criticizing 
the New Testament seeks 
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mentioned by name there) should fear the Pharisees and their counterparts. The 
only be clarified with the help of Josephus, who 
describes Jannaeus’ last address and deathbed advice to his wife on how to 
-sh-i, 100, explains the pa: 


contents and intention 











placate his Pharisce foes. R sage: “Do not fear the 
Pharisees, as the Pharisees hated him because he killed many of the sages and 
became a Sadducce as stated in Kiddushin (66a) and when he died his wife was 
afraid of them that they might take the kingship away from her sons and she told 
k them 
righteous and will do no harm to you or the sons that did not sin 





him to F her 





he said to her, donot fear the Pharisees for they are 








inst them 
ot those who are not Pharisees who are fond of me, but the 


and (fear) 1 





hypocrites..." R-a-sh-i evidently made 





ise of Josippon or some similar version, 
drawn from Josephus to clarify the obscure saying, as he did from time to time. 
following the method of many medieval commentators." 


Jannaeus' saying in the Babylonian Talmud was given the form of a parable 





ry 


truncated passag 





igned to teach a and was reduced to the proper pattern, The solitary 


is denuded 0 





any historical significance. It retains not a 





vestige of a substantive reflection of the stormy events of the period. J 





‘calms his wife's fears: She has no reason to worry about the Pharisees, nor about 
re “non-Pharisees,” but only ab 
act “like Zin 


of those who 


those who out the plague of “hypocrites, 





ion “like 





resembling the Pharisees wh and seek compens: 


Phinchas.”* The pairin; re non-Pharisees with Pharisees detaches 





the saying from all definite facts and gives it an abstract form, The stress is 
he “hyp 





placed 
context of Ri 
who wrap themselves in cloaks") of piety and in accor 








rites" who are harmfv 











Nabman b. Isaac’s injunction concerning dissemblers ("those 





nce with the body of the 
Baraita which inveighed against deceitful perverted Pharisecism. The 
castigation of the “hypocrites” is not limited to a historical situation and does 
not derive from any political or ideological genuine distinction between various 
factions among the Pharisees or within the Hasmonean kingdom 


The “deed of Zimri opposed to Phinchas’ merit is not an indication of a 





secret event, but a common expression among preachers as in the story of Achan 


b. Carmi (Jos. 7:1 ff.) who committed an “act of Zimri” and dared to dispute the 
and Ph 


of the sin of Zimri in his oration before the people of Sepphoris who 





godliness of Joshu inehas." Rabbi Hanina, too, scolds the people 


becau 





complained abo 





a serious plague: “There was one Zimri in his generation and 











twenty-four thousand of Israel fell, and we, how many Zimris are there in ou 
generation?” “Zimri* became the symbol of a clandestine sinner in the 
R-ash-i on bSotah 22h. On the distribution of Josippon inthe Middle Ages see D, Flsser 
Sefer Yosifon, vol. 2 (Jerusalem 1980), p. 63 
Sanhedrin V 





yTa'ait 11 66 
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community, who leads to a mass calamity. The legend lauds the zeal of Phinchas 
who broke into the hut of the Midianite woman in order to kill her along with 
Zimri (Num: 25:1 ff.), but when he entered there was talk in the camp that 
perhaps “the Pharisces allowed the matter,” that is, to fornicate and become 
defiled like Zimri, 
carry out an “act of Zimri” with Pharisee permission. It is the th 





* Thus Phinchas was supposedly suspected of intending to 
ids of that 
original story that made up the fabric of Jannacus" saying, which also includes 
the typical triple ima; 
at his side. 





with Zimri set opposite Phinchas who has the Pharisees 





The abstract Babylonian talmudic version of Jannaeus’ advice does not 
t of Josephus in which the despised dying king 
reassures his frightened wife regardi ‘ning hatred of the people and 
their Pharisee leaders, That conception does not accord with the solidly 


fundamentally deviate from th 








ing the threat 





established tradition about the queen's friendship with the Pharisees or her 
confirmed loyalty and tot 
veritable idyll, “It happened at the time of Simeon b. Shatah and Queen 


obedience to their Law." The legends present a 





Shlomzion™® when it rained from Saturday eve to Saturday eve until the wh 
became like kidneys and the barley like olive pits, and lentils like golden 
{sages gathered some of them and left for future generations 10 








dinars, ai 
declare how much sin causes to fulfill what was said. It is your iniquities that 
h 
(Jer, 5:25). 
banquet for her son, and all the dishes were polluted, and she broke them and 








fe diverted these things; Your sins that have withheld the bounty from you 


And also “a story of Queen Shalzi (Shlomzion) who made a 


gave them to the smith, and he melted them (made new dishes of them) and the 
sages said, They should return to their prior uncleaness."*** Not the slightest 
cloud darkens the atmosphere of mutual understanding 


Nowhere is there a single trace of an enmity preceding the friendship or 





sudden change in the queen’s attitude to the Pharisees. On the contrary 
Josephus reports (in Jewish War) her objection to her husband's tr 








and her success in gaining popular sympathy. According to the Babylonian 








© ySanhedrin X 28d; bSanhedrin 82b; Sirei on Numbers (sce n. 156 above), mark 131, 


Horovite ed, p. 172 


Even in the version of Josephus who is not particularly admiring of the alliance between 





Shlomzion and the Pharisees (ell 1 1074; ant. XIII 39807). But the wife of Jannaeus in the 
Babylonian Talmud is not explicitly identified with Queen Shlomzion 
The name Shlomzion appears in many forms: Shion, Shlontzu, Sblomea, Shai, Shalzion 
Leviticus Rabbah XXXV 10 (on 26:4), Midrash Va-Yikra Rabboh in the Mi. Margaliot ed 
Vol. 4 (Jerusalem 1958), p. 828; Sif, Be-Hukota 1, LH. Weiss ed, (se n. 194 above), p. 110; 
Midrash ha-Gadol on Leviticus, A. Steinsalt ed. Jerusalem 1975), p. 731. The Babylonian Talmud 
the days of Simeon 6. Shatab when they had rai...” with no mention of Shlomzion 
vanit 23a; Dikdiket Safrim on Ts'ant, by R. Rabbinovice, see n. 61); But the Tosafot to 
habbat 1¢b has “In the days of Rabbi Simeon b. Shatah and Queen Shalzion.” Yolkut Shimoni 
(Gee n.44) does not mention Shlomzion in mark 671 onthe Torah or marks 276 and 497 on Prophets. 
® bShabbat 16b; Dikiukel Sefrim to Shabbat by R. Rabbinovice (see n. 61) Shlomzion, 
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Talmud itself, as well as pa 





allel Midrashim, she extended her protection to 
Simeon b. Shatah at the time of her husband’s wrath.’ Why then should the 
righteous, admirable lady fear the threat of the Pharisees, since she committed 
no offense and even gave their leader help in his trouble? What need is there 
of Jannaeus’ encouragement to reassure her and urge a reconciliation? There is 





nto sense in inventing laborious excuses and disregarding the patent 
contradiction. The main internal tradition contains a solid conception totally 
‘opposing the spirit of Jannacus' dubious testamentary advice and in any case 
does not fit in with the strange saying in the Babylonian Talmud version 
Neither the contents nor style of the detached saying reveals a shred of original 
historical testimony. It lacks the features of a pure independent legend preserved 
in ancient memory. Crucial lines have been erased from it, among them 
Jannaeus’ trick and the Pharisee vicissitudes, for the meager passage is 
completely uprooted from any factual or circumstantial background. Thanks to 
id 
s dulled. Consequently,some Jewish scholars have exaggerated 


those deletions, the sharpness of the basic version, essentially hostile a 








the importance of the questionable saying and preferred it to Josephus” detailed 
description, but a careful examination refutes their untenable opinion. The 
isolated talmudic saying attributed to Jannacus solves no problems and 
contributes no information, unravels no mysteries of the period, and provides 








10 point of departure, even the faintest, for 





special view of upsets in the 





Hasmonean kingdom.” The difficulties and weakness show its dependence on 


Josephus 





ind the images are borrowed from a known legend. Despite its artistic 





form, the peculiar phrases, and its attachment to the “seven Pharisees,” there is 
still discernible in it a connection, apparently indirect, such as in the Kiddushin 


Baraita, with Josephus’ work and its derivations 


F. Janmaeus and His Slave before Ben Shatah’s Court 





The Babylonian Talmud in Tractate Sanhedrin describes the clash between, 
Jannacus and Simeon b. Shatab in a way that seems to echo the controversy of 
Hasmonean times: 





A king does not judge and is not judged, does not testify 





and is not testified against. Rav Joseph said, This refers only to the kings of 
Israel, but the kings of the House of David judge and are judged, as itis written, 


“House of David, thus said the Lord, Render just verdicts morning by mornin 








sanaeus, Sections Band Cabove. On Josephus version 


ce an, 125, 127 
"H. Graetz, Geschichte, vol. 3), p. 150; L1H. Weiss, Dor Dor, vol. 1, p. 


Hisoria, vl. 3, p. 15K; see m2 above 





29M; J. Klausner 


Like Josephus it contains no sign of atonement or remorse on Jannacus’ part 
Sanhedrin 19a, Dikiuke! Sofrimto Sanhedrin by R. Rabbinovice (sen. 61 above); Yalkut 
Shimoni see n. 44) 00 the Torah, mark 340: on Prophets, mark 302 
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(Jer. 21:12), and if tl 
kings of Israel judge? Because of an incident which occurred with King 
Jannaeus’ slave who killed a man. Simeon B, Shatah said to the sages, Set your 
eyes upon him and letus judge him. So they sent [a declaration] to the kin 

slave has killed a man. Thereupon he sent him [the slave] to them, But they sent 
to the king [saying], You must also come here, for the Torah says (Ex. 21:29) the 


ry are not judged how can they judge? But why don’t the 











owner should be warned, so let the owner of the ox come and stand by his ox 
The king 
feet, King Jannaeus, 
standing not before us but before Him who spoke and the world came into 
e. As itis written (Deut. 19:17) ‘the two parties to the dispute shall stand 
before the Lord,’ I shall not 





ne and sat down. Then Simeon b, Shatab said to him, Stand on your 








id let the witnesses testify against you, because you are 





existen 








ct, answered Jannaeus, in accordance with what 





you say, but in accordance with what your colleagues say. Then [Simeon] first 


turned to his right and after to his let, but all of them (fearing) bowed their faces 





re masters of 





to the ground. Therefore said Simeon b. Shatah to them, You 
{dubious} thoughts, let the Master of thoughts come and call you to account 
I 


hour it was enacted, a king [of Israel but not of David's descent] may neither 





ly Gabriel came and smote them to the ground and they died. At this 


judge nor be judged, neither testify nor be testified against.” 


However, beneath the legendary wrapping is concealed the famous trial of the 





young Herod before Hyrcanus II, Jannaeus’ son. Thi 


-sh-a already knew the solution: “It 


origin of the story was 





revealed in earlier generations. M-a-b- 





appears from Josippon that the murderous slave was Herod and the king wanted 








to save him,” From the outset of scholarly research a skeptical critical view of 





the talmudie report prevailed, and most researchers a 





dopted it2" A minority 





had reservations about the unfavorable conclusion and did not negate the 


independent value of the legend, some because of a naive, unhesitant approach, 
and some on the basis of considerable substa 


tive differences between the 





Talmud version and Josephus’! There has also been an attempt to claim the 








A polished edited vers legend but inferior From the historical standpoint appears 
Midrash Tanhuma to Deuteronomy, Shottien, mark 6, p. 30 i the S. Buber ed. (New York 1946), 

”  Hidushet Halakhor ve-Agadot (seen, 68) o Sanberin 
195 above. 

* LM, Jont, Geschichte der Iraeliten, vo. 3 (Betlin 1822), p. 147: 2. Frankel, Der gerichliche 
Beweis nach mossisch-talmadiachem Rechte (Berlin 1846), p. 139; S.D. Luzzatto, Leon! di storia 
ludaica (Padua 1852), p. 200; A. Geiger, Urachift und Ubersets 7 above), p. 145; J. 
Derenbourg, Essai (seen. 2), p. 146M; H. Gracte, Geschichte (sce n. 2), vol. 3p, 672; E. Scher 
Geschichte (sen. 2), va. Ip. 349; Epstein, Mevoot le-Sifatha-Tanaim (Jerusalem 1957), 
$8; G. Alon, Mebkarim (see 8.2), vol. I, p. 91; S.B. Hoenig. The Great Sanhedrin (Philadelphia 
1953), p. 186; L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, vol 2 (Philadelphia 1962), p. 8566 

LH, Weiss, Dor Dor (see 0. 2 above), vol. 1. p. 132: A. Hyman, Sefer Toldet Tona’im ve 
Amoraim (Serusalem 1964), p. 214; J. Klaus, 3,p.174:A. Schalt, Hordus 
ha-Melekh (Jerusalem 1960), p. 388, n. 152; idem, Konig Herader (Berlin 1968), . 46; E.E, Urbach, 
‘Hilkhot Avadim” ete, Zion 25 (1960) 16 








Da Josippon and his influence een 
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opposite, that it is the Josephus version in Antiquities that was distorted, for the 


author took the popular le 





nd, cut it away from its true roots and its natural 





on with the remote event in order to compose a false picture and stage 


Herod's imaginary trial." All these views and claims, however, are based on 





shaky grounds, Their proponents in the main lightly disregard the fundamental 
sions. A careful examination supports the M 
inferiority and second: 





problems and critical cone 





ar-sh-a's remark as we 
Babylonian Talmud version 
The young Herod, who was appc 





ry nature of the 








ted governor of Galilee on the initiative of 
Antipater, under the nominal rule of Hyreanus Il, executed rebels 





was put 
on trial for murder. In Jewish War Josephus, apparently adhering to the 
Nicolaus of Damascus version, envelops Herod in admiration and castigates his 


enemies and prosecutors. The latter grumbled and slandered out of narrow- 





minded envy, and incited Hyrcanus to try Herod for the crime of killing without 
permission in contravention of ances 





Jaw, but a sharp Roman warning 
prevented the implementation of the scheme and the Idumacan hero was 


extricated from the danger." Changes were made in the corrected version in 





Antiquities without altering the basic st 





y. The episode of the trial was added 
and some tones inimical to Herod and his family.*” The people complaining 


ding Jews,” 





about him were not rivals and despicable informers but the k 





prominent people who were shocked by the arrogance of the Idumaean dynasty 





and the danger of its tyranny, objected to the violation of Torah laws and 
insisted on a vigorous response, Due to their persuasions and the pressing 





entreaties of the victims’ mothers, Hyrcanus was convinced and summoned 





Herod to trial, In the meantime an epistle from the Rom 





n governor in Syria 
warned Hyrcanus to acquit his rebellious favorite whom he supposedly loved 
most devotedly 

Herod appeared before the Spnedrion (or Sanhedrin—in talmudic traditional 
terminology) audacious and overbearing, with a military escort, At the sight of 
his terrorizing arrogance the judges were overawed and silenced, Confusion 
reigned, for nobody dared to open his mouth to prosecute. The oppressive 


silence was cut by the voice of the eminent Samaias (Shemaiah). In a bold 





oration of reproof to “the councillors and the king,” he censured Herod's 
disrespectful behavior to the judges, his failure to wear a black garment, let his 
in from combing it, which indicted persons were expected to 
do when they were summoned, accused and pleading for 








grow and re 


nercy. Instead, he 








R Laqueur, Der fidache Historker Flavius Jonephus (sce n. 86 above), p. 176; H. Dessau, 











Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzet, vo. Ib (Berlin 1930), p. 755 
Bell. 208, The motif of envy is involved here asindicated in the analysis of the Josephus 
version, Section D, and nn. 85, 89, 128 above 
Ant XIV 634. Hyrcanus is called “king” in popular language, but recognized only as 





Ethoarch” by the Romans: Ant XIV 157, 165, 186, 168, 1 
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came di 






corated and wrapped in purple, escorted by an armed guard to frighten 
his accusers and escape after perverting judgment. Samaias placed the 
responsibility on the judges and the king. As they have been humiliated and 
grossly insulted, they will be overtaken by divine retribution and the revenge of 
Herod whom they now wish to dismiss for Hyrcanus’ sake, Following this 
rebuke, the Synedrion, evidently after the judges’ recovered their courage, 
prepared to sentence Herod to death. But Hyrcanus postponed the trial for one 
day to allow the accused to escape. On his advice Herod fled from Jerusalem to 
Damascus and decided not to comply witha legal summons. The members of the 




























Synedrion expressed their discontent and tried to convince Hyrcanus that 

Herod's actions would endanger him, but the miserable high priest and “King” 

(Ethnarch), due to faintness of heart and mind, was unable to do anything. 
The scene of the trial embodies a folk legend and a Jewish ai 





in contrast to 
the contiguous chapters redolent with foreignness.*"* Hyrcanus is censured and 
castigated for he circumvents and sabotages the proceedings of the Synedrion, 
prevents 





fair trial, and in fear and stupidity helps the dangerous villain to 


escape. The glory of Herod, whose imminent tyranny threatens the nation, is 





dimmed, With Samaias’ appearance there emerge 





proud figure of a sage and 
pious leader who observes the law and the precepts of his faith, is not biased and 
is not deflected by violence or corruption. His couragous voice scourges the 
judges who bow a 





\d grovel before the powerful, and warns of the lash of future 





retribution. His censure pethaps aw 





ens dormant consciences for a moment 
but does not suffice to breach the impenetrable walls. The criminal surrender to 


tion, That outcome is 





the wicked tyrant eventually brings disaster on the 1 
rooted in the course of events and is the basis of the moral conception of the 
legend. Eventually Sama sme king and 
us himself, Samaias 





prediction was realized. Herod be 
killed the members of the Synedrion as well as Hyr 
himself was not slain,” but obtained the victor’s mercy because of his 
to open the 
latter's troops besieged it heavily along with their Roman allies. He admonished 





righteousness and his advi 1s of Jerusalem to Herod when the 





his people to stop hopeless resistance. “Because of their sins they are notable to 
escape” Herod's yoke, he declared at the time; the punishment was divinely 
decreed and there was no way of evading Herod's revenge or the ills of the 
despised tyranny, This conclusion indicates the religious and educational 
purpose of the edifying story 






Josephus, of course, takes care to incorporate and blend the story into his, in 






order to maintain continuity and artistic unity and avoid divisive separations. 






While the features distinguishing it have not entirely disappeared, the 






sitions removed. 







boundaries between the areas have been erased and the tra 





The tender js ofthe 
in the method of W. Otto, “Herodss.” PH-RE Supplement 
Ant. XIV 17546. and see on, 


ousness and qual 








sts boing ently disparaged as 
(1913): 18 
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Here and there some traces of contradictions and alien sounds remain, The 
‘Synedrion meets on the exclusive decision of “King” Hyrcanus, operates under 
his constant supervision and disperses to his decree. Perhaps its composition too 


depended on his decision. The external coercion and faulty practices do not 





accord with the basic principles of criminal law in Israel which are defined in 
mishnaic rules and whose foundations probably were already fixed in Simeon b, 
Shatah’s time.** “His judgement is deferred to the next day," if the accused is not 
acquitted,*"” but there is 
an arbitrary order. “Capi 
not for condemnation,” after a series of interroga 







sudden postponement of the verdict on the basis of 





I cases must be opened with reasons for acquittal, but 
ions and examinations of 





witnesses." In Herod’s trial there is no trace of any interrogation of witnesses, 





and the opening is delayed for the accusers’ mouths were shut.2” The court 
reflected here operating under public pressureand dependent on the favor of the 


‘king” does not exactly depict the talmudic Sanhedrin, nor any definite and 





attested administrative or aristocratic council. The term Synedrion which was 


common all around, is applied to various institutions, and has a variety of 
mei 3 
Samaias’ oration is marked by rhetorical devices, in the way Josephus 


inings in Jewish sources as well, including Philo and Josephus himself 





lly ornaments and edits Jewish homilies.” The black clothes and 
or faithless 





gene 
unkempt heads mentioned are known from rules on mourning, 








wives, sinners a nce of the 





id the ostracized. Such a humiliating appe 





cused, appealing to the mercy of the judge, crouching and negligently dressed, 


was normal among other peoples,” such as shown in Greek ceremonies and 





Roman law, so that the practice might have been adopted in antiquity even 
though it lacked the specific authority of the Halakha.”™ The figure andactions 


mAvot 1 59; ySanbedrin LV 2b; bSanhe 
" gnSanhedin V 5, 





in 37b; Sanhedrin VI 236; bHLagigah 16b; et 





 mSanhedrin LV |. The formulation and redaction in the Mishnu are of course posterior 
Josephus’ ted fragmented description doesnot clarify where the witnesses are and 
‘Chapter 7 below deals with this problem. 








His method is ref 
Mace. (Ant. XIU 248). 
mSotah 16; m8 





inthe biblical chapters of Amtigultates and in the paraphrase of 1 


in (Zech, 3:4) 





V4; mMo‘ed Katan IT ike the 



























who lament and impor dt wallower in misery in the ancient Near East and the 
Bible. See B. Uffenbeioe Zechariah (Jersalem 1961), p. 99; 1B. Pritchard, ANET 
(Princeton NJ. 1969) p- 01 
yRoah Ha-Shanalh 1 S7b: “Inthe id, man Knowing he has tra 
black, wraps himself in blac, les his beard grow, for he doesn't know how his trial wil come out 
te Vita 196; Bell 1 $06; Ant, XVI 267, 287, 
Tannaitc and Roman Procedure in Homicide," JOR ns, 2 (1962): 250; Th 






Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrech (Leipzig 1899), p. 391; Corpus Juris Civils, ed. Th. Momsen 

1988), Digesta XLVI 10.3%: Vestem sordidam rei nomine in publico babere capillumye 
summittere..; Aulus Gellius, Nocter Attica IIL 4 (LCL), ed. 3. Rolfe (London 1954); — cum 
cssetreus, neque barbam dessse radi neque candids Vest wi. Diodorus Siclis XXXVI 16 CL), 
ed. FR, Wakon, vol. 180 
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of 





Samaias are wrapped in obscurity. In his description of Herod's victory 
Josephus introduces Pollion the Pharisee and his disciple Samaias “who advised 
the besieged Jerusalemites to receive” the victor and were not among the victims 
of his ven, 





ince, Stress is therefore placed on the earlier warning as it proves 
id their 
associates refused to obey Herod’s onder and swear loyalty, as all citizens were 


true." Another statement informs us that years later the same “Pair” 





required to do, but were not punished, “because of Pollion,”* The exceeding 
virtue of Pollion, who is not mentioned in connection with the trial or any other 


events until Herod became king, and his pairing with the disciple Samaias, have 





raised questions and perplexities in regard to their identity and status. Given the 


phonetic similarity of the names and the chronology.” it seems possible to 





identify them with Shemaiah and Avtalion, 
or Hillel and Shammai.** 


The story in the talmudic legend is basically close to the Josephus version, 





ther than Shammai and Avtalion 


despite obvious divergences. Because of murder, “the slave of King Jannaeus,” 
that is, Herod, who was a royal appointee actually called “slave of the 
Hasmonean dynasty" in the Talmud,” was summoned to court. The king gives 








Ant. XV 3-4, Pollion and Sarmaias are not in the enemy camp or in neutral territory but in 
Jerusalem that is defending itself and already surrounded by the troops of Sossius and Herod, 
actually in the dying moments of the struggle and the end of hopes for salvation. These 








the Wellhausen school and its braaches, thatthe Pharises leaders took a hostile stand tow 








Ant. XV 370, The event occurred close to the time of Augustus Caesar's isi io Syria (ca.20 
ACE.) that i about twe 





in ears alter Herod's ight from justice in the middle of his trial. Th 
the “Pair,” Samaias and Pollion, ean be set in the time of Hyreanas TL and during 
Herod's reign, at least to its midpoint. The names are sometimes interchanged and the detail 











confused in Josephus, 
Rabban Yobanan b, Zakkai was 





ciple of Hill's (yNedarim V 396; bSukkah 284) and 














accepted the tradition of the Torah directly (mAvot IK §) from Hille! and Shammai. Among the 
Yavneh sages there is also mention (ySotah IX 245} of “litle” Samuel asa disciple of Hill's but his 
connection remains abstract and can be understood a indirect and exclusively spiritual. Incontras. 
Rabban Yobanan b. Zakkai’s contact with ill was personal and real. Shammai appears in his 
feneration and linked to Hillel (mAvot | 12; mHagigah 112; mEduyot 1 1{F)as the fith an lst (sce 
(Chapter 7,25) inthe list ofthe famous “Zugot” or “Pairs.” There are no grounds for doubting the 








inthe Mahnah, and they have support in the Jenisalem Talmud. Hillel 

















and Shammai could not occupy a prominent publi position at the time of Herod's trial nearly 120 
years before the establishment of the Yayneh center. But they were quite likely active a the end of his 
‘eign and afer his death. Inthe previous generation, daring the decline of the Hasmonean monarchy 
and the appointment of Herod, Shemaiah and Astaion were active, andin view ofthe chronological 
framework, they are Samaias and Polion. Many scholars have preferred to idem them with Hill 
and Shammai because ofthe latter's importance and under the inftvence of Jsippon ed. D. Fass 
pp. 173, whi at th modern research was thought tobe a reliable ancient seurce. 

 E, Schier, Geschiche (see n. 2), vol. 2, p. 423; LH. Feldman, "The Identity of Polo the 





Pharisee;" JOR, as. 9 (1958): 53If; SID. Luzzato, Lesion dt storia guidaica (se 0. 1S), p 198 
bbBava Batra 3b, The legend bears the hallmarks of Babylonian Ta 
thatthe slave Herod who murdered his master's whole Family inorder to marry the heiress daughter 





cod and relates 





also carried out a massacre among the sages nd 





Temple toatove for his sins 
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his permission to hold a trial, just as in Josephus, and supports the accused. 
Instead of Hyrcanus, the “king,” here is Jannaeus, representing the typical 
undisciplined Hasmonean type of ruler as depicted in the Babylonian Talmud. 
The whol s designed to providea res 
authority from the judicial body. For his pre 






‘on for the separation of the king's 








nce casts a pall and prevents the 
proper conduct of the trial. Because of this design, the stress is placed on fear of 
the king rather than of his servant's threats, The external circumstances and 
background are deleted, and reason sui 
is required to rise in respect for the court: “You donot st 
the One who spoke and the world cam nei 
parties of the dispute shall stand”... etc. But the judges were afraid, as in the 
Josephus version, and did not protest the blatant audacity, They “bowed their 
faces to the ground” and were silent. Simeon b. Shatah, Jannaeus’ famous rival, 





ble to the problem inserted. Jann: 





nd before us but before 





into exi as itis written, ‘The two 











fulfills the function of Sam 





as and whips the judges with the lash of his anger for 
becoming frightened and bowing their heads to the tyrant. “May the Master of 
thoughts come and call you to account.” His wish was speedily granted, “The 
iediately, and struck them to the g 


The concepts and expressions woven into the legend and absent in Josephus 








angel Gabriel came is ound, and they died."™™ 








are taken from the treasure house of the Sanhedrin tractate and contain similar 
images. "Rabbi Yose bar Halafia, two people came before him to be judged 

He said to them, the Master of thoughts will call them to account... Rabbi Akiva, 
You must know 





when a person came before hi 





to be judged, used tosay to hin 





before whom you are standing, before Him who spoke and the world came into 
existence, as it is written, "The two parties to the dispute shall stand’... The 





he rebuke resemble King Ahaz, who “used to bow his 
n,t00, Ben 


scolded judges who evade 





face... when the prophet came to rebuke him.””? On another occa 





Shatab, in similar terms, calls for divin 





help as he is unable to conduct a fair 
trial, “Simeon b, Shatab said... the Master of thoughts will call that man to 





‘account. He had not managed to leave before a serpent bit him and he died. 
Samaias’ warning proved right years later, but Ben Shatah’s curse on the judges, 
in the legen 
the outcome is not detached from the deed. This time the sentenc 
th. Gabriel quickly attacks and strikes, 


J, brings immediate retribution, so the continuity is maintained and 











not by a s 





jake but by an angel on ¢ 





Such a punishment is familiar in legend, such as in the case of the Egyptian 





maidens who tried to prevent the rescue of Moses from the river, and “Gabriel 





me and smote them down, 








Sanhedrin X 

SSanbedrin IV 22, bSanbedr 

Mishpatim 20, Horovite-Rabin ed. (Jerusa 
Sota 





Sanhedrin VII 3; Mekhile de Rabb 
7 1960), p. 327 


Ishmael, 








Yalkut Shim’ani (see 0.44 above), to the 
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The separation of the elements in the legend reveals its complicated structure 
and assembled phrases. No earlier version appears in talmudic literature, so its 
evolution is a mystery. Its mixed language points to its having been edited by the 
Babylonian Amora 
was evidently modified and altered until it was included in the body of this, 


m. It was based on a dist 





t report on Herod's trial, which 





section whose purpose is to explain the reason for the cancelation of the king's 
right to judge, Janna 





cus’ intimidation spoiled the strict justice, his recalcitrance 





ed to a clash which resulted in the separation of the kingship from the judiciary 
in regard to “the kings of Israel,” for “at that time they said a king doesnotjudge 
and is not judged,” etc. The actual details of the decisive step, the course and 
come of the trial are obscure and beset with difficulties, The comparison of 
fe to a harmful beast does not el 
ree of perso 





the felonious sl ate the former's exact 





status, dey n the king's service 





ial responsibility, or function 





Simeon b, Shatah wishes to admonish his master as though the slave was really 


subject to the same Ia 





that applied to an ox declared dangerous, 





Jannaeus is required to rise and st 
fe by no means clear. Commentators have tried to, 





nd, as witnesses or litigants do although his 


part and place in the tri 








explain the presumptuous demand that debased the prestige of the kingship and 


is not supported by any additional testimony 2” They also were troubled about 





when and where to set the event in Jannaeus’ reign. For none of the speculations 
m Talmud nor the early 





is support available, however. Neither the Jeru 
Midrashim contaii 
question was modified in Janna 
procedures. The distinction and discrimination 


iny echo of the fact or hypothesis that the Halakha 





us’ time so that thereafter it was forbidden to 





involve the king in judicia 





between the “Kings of Israel” and those of the House of David restas usu: 





scriptural and theoretical base.*"” Considering all these omissions and flaws, the 


detachment, and the erroneous framework, the story is bereft of any historical 


importance at all.? 


G. A Collection of Errors 


nination of the other recollections about Jannaeus in the 





1, An exa 
Babylonian Talmud reveals a long line of errors, shows the considerable degree 
of confusion in the chapters and su conclusions. To the 
personages represented as Jannaeus, like Hyrcanus I and Il, is added Agrippa IT 





stantiates our critic 





In contrast to m Yadayim IV 7. The contrast does not however prove, despite Geiger(seen.7 
above), thatthe legend presents a Sadduoce version: Urscbrifi.p. 145. 
"Rabbi Menahem Ha-Meiri, Bet He-Behra on Sanhedein, ed. A 








ySanhedrin II 194i 
[Although ofcourse similar problems may 
as the authority of the go 


authorities, such 
ah and the Pharisee ideology 





iment according to the laws of th 
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as well. The Mishnah testifies* to “an occurrence with Joshua b. Gamla, who 
betrothed Boethus’ daughter Martha and the king appointed him to be the 


high priest and he married her." The Babylonian Talmud adds:**' “Rav Joseph 
for Rav Assi said, Three kabs of dinars Martha b, 
Boethus gave to King Jannaeus to place Joshua b, Gamla 
(in the high priesthood)". When 
priesthood and appoint another 
Tosafot already adopted a skepti 
who left the high priesthood and explained the surprising version by saying; “It 
isnot the sam 
for that one there was a high priest who was told to raise the frontlet between his 
eyes, and would not appoint another in his place." But no information is 
available on any other Jannaeus who wore the royal crown and bestowed the 








said, I see a conspiracy he 





jong the high priests 





why did Jannaeus resign from the high 
\didate in his place? The authors of the 
approach to the identity of the Jannacus 














ing Jannacus... (bKiddushin 66a) who killed the sages of Israel, 











priestly crown on someone else. The high priesthood was never held by anyone 





other than the leading Hasmoneans as long as they governed, and such a 





ppointment in Jannaeus’ reign 





‘onceivable. 








Joshua b. Gamla (or Gamala, Gamaliel) is no mystery. According to quite 





” mYevamot VI 


‘Martha b. Bai 
G, Beer (The Ha 

*" bYevamot 6la; bYoma I8a; Diksukei Sofrim to Yoma by R. Rabbinovicr ad loc Munich 
MS in the Strack ed. (see 0. $3 above), p. 168; Lekah Ton —Pesikta 
Buber ed. (Jerasalem 1960), p. 11 





a, Emor, 11, L1H. Weis edition (New York 1946), p, 98a 
ths) according tothe Kaufmann MS: Mlschnacedex Kaufmann, ed 
jue 1929), ad foc 








utariao Leviticus, Emor, 8 








Tosafot fo bYoma fain Romm ed. ofthe Talmud, repr. Jerusalem 1963); 10 bYevamot ta; 
to DBava Batra 21a; and see also-n. 163 above. Martha was the famous eich 
Gitta Sa, 

The error was used to explain another error. bBava Batra 21a 
regulation to Joshua b, Gala, but 








tributes an educational 





Jerusalem Talmud says nothing 
‘educational regulation to Simeon b, Shatah (yKet 


that and ascribes a basic 
bbot VIII 32c). Rabbi David Frankel, Shire! 
ed, New York 1949), already proposed a 








‘Korban tothe Jerusalem Talmud, ad 
hharmoniz 






ofthe two stories with the he! 
above: “Simeon b. Shatab ruled that the infants 
Talmod, Bava Batra, Joshua b, Garis ruled tha 
that they both 


of the eror in the Babylonian Talmud referred to 
d go to school, and yet in the Babylonian 
cinfantsshould go toschool, 0 it should besaid 
d for they lived atone time atthe time of King. 
adopted by I. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim (sce m2 above), vol. 2, p. 46SMT; A. Hyman, Toldot 
Tana’im ve-Amorati (se 9.67), p. 6211. 1214. Asfaras they are concerned there were two people 
withthe same name in two periods. However the ruling by Joshua b. Gamla is considered doubitul 
see. Morris, Toldotha-Himuth shel Am Ysrae!\Tel Aviv 1960), p- C917 Ben Shatab's ruling tthe 
circumstances of his period perfectly, it being necessary then to stop the advance o 














annacus." The same method is 











alien Hellenistic 
the popular reformist inclinations ofthe Pharisee leaders. Ben 
‘Gamia on the other hand belonged to the aristocratic higher priesthood circle which was steeped in 
‘corruption and far from inclined to disseminate the Torah among the people. There is no need 
Prodiice « convenient synthesis or equality between the contradictory versions, and there are no 
rounds for rejecting te Jerusalem Talmud trait 

been done by a number of scholars such a J. Neusner, Rabhinic Traditions (een. 2above), vo. 1p. 
11; D. Goodblatt,“Ha-Mekorot shel Reshito shel ha-Hinukh ha-Vehudi ha-Me'urgan be-Eretz 
Yisrael,” Mehkarim be-Toldot Am Yisroel ve-Bret: Yisree, vol. $, vol. 5, Haifa Univ. ed, (Haifa 
1980), p83, 
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certain testimony, he obtained the high priesthood from Agrippa II, was a 
member of the distinguished Jerusalemite group along with his famous wife née 
he Great Revolt with the 
on, and was killed when militant zealots became 


Boethus, was a friend of Josephus, cooperated during 





heads of the moderate fact 





predominant“ The Babylonian Talmud lists him among the unworthy priests 
of the Second Temple whose appointments w 





fe purchased." The Jerusalem 
Talmud, too, in a parallel section, censures the corruption of the high priesthood 


in those served. And 








in the First (Temple) he, his son and his son's so 





then eighteen priests served. In the Second, because it was acquired with money 


nd some say that they used to killeach other with magic, eighty priests served. 





Rabbi Aha said, "The fear of the Lord prolongs life’ are the priests who served in 
the First Temple, ‘while the years of the wicked will be shortened’ are those who 
served in the Second Temple. There was a case of a man who sent with his son 
rods. And another came 





two silver measures full of silver and theirsilver leveling 





sures full of gold ar 





and sent with his son two golden mé their gold leveling 


rods.” And the gold overcame the silver. The general example of the purchase of 





the high priesthood by bribery was in the Babylonian Ta hed to Ben 
Gi 


popular legend on the great wealth of 


imud atta 








la, evidently on the basis of a similar report, and perhaps because of the 








wife, Martha b. Boethus, 





he rich 
Jerusalemite,” who perished at the time of the destruction of the Temple.* 
bylonian 





“Two measures of silver” became “three kabs of silver" in the B 
Talmud. The 
with Agrippa II is indubitable, was altered and is presented as Jannaeus.** 


2, The measure of Jannacus’ si 


g who sells the high priesthood, whose identity 








ns is not yet full. The Babylonian Talmud 








says: “Our Rabbis taught, four cries the Temple court shouted, once it shouted, 
Go away, the sons of Eli, who defiled the Temple of God, and again it shouted, 
Go away, Issachar of Kefar Ba ing 
heavenly sacrifices, for he used to wrap his hands with silks and perform the 
(sacrificial) service... What was the fate of Issachar... It was related, once (at a 
meal) the king king said, goat (Nesh) is best, but 
the queen said, lamb (flesh) is best. They said, who shall decide? The high priest 


ai, who honors himself while desecr 











nd his queen were sitting. 





Josephus, Ant. XX 2134F; Bell LV 160, 23840; 316; Vite 193, 208 

9 bYoma Hy; a 18a 

+ yYoma 1 3e; Leviticus Rabbah XX19,M. Margaliot ed. (see n.201 above), vol. 3 (1953) p. 
4889, 

"0" pGitin 56a, bSukkah S2b; yKetubbot V 306-c; Sifrel to Deut. 281; Lamentations Rabbah 1 
(on 1:16) p.86in the Buber ed, Midrath Eikhah-Rabboh (Vilna 1899). Martha. Boethus became a 
typical model ofthe rich Boetbusians and Sadduces in a Inter and secondary tradition:seen, 2810 
Chapter 7. 

4 This measurement is common and stereotypical asin bAvodah Zarah Ia 
isalsomentioned inmYoma lil ;6Yoma 37a; 
dei Rossi, n, 265 below. 

WJ. Derenbourg, Essai (sce n. 2 above), p. 248. 














ea b, Gara 
sed byAzariah 








a 112. So 
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who offers sacrifices every day. He (Issachar) came and waved his hands 


contemptuously. If'a goat were best, it would be offered for the daily sacrifice 





Then the king said, Since he had no fear of the royal dignity let his right hand be 
cut off. He gave a bribe and they cut off his left hand, When the king heard (he 
said) and they cut off his right hand. Rav Joseph said, Blessed be the Merciful 
who paid to Issachar of Kefar Barkai his due in this world.”> 

Issachar of Ke 











1 Barkai is mentioned in no other testimony, talmudic or 
external, but evidently belongs with the sinful priests of the end of the Second 
Temple era. The same tractate contains a similar picture of an unnamed king 
and queen, who are not competent to decide 








on two sacrifices, for their servants 





slaughter for them a goat and a lamb together, they applied for a ruling to 
Rabban Gamaliel.®*! Schola 
ientioned in nearby sections® as 


Fs hi (1 or I) who is 





ve indicated Agrippa’ 





entity of the king in both stories, But the 
‘odd legend is repeated in another Babylonian Talmud version, and this time 





Jannaeus appears instead of the anonymous king who arbitrarily ordered the 
be cut off: “Kin, 


sitting, the king said, The goat is best, b 


hands of the high priest 








the queen said, The lamb is best, They 
said, Let us ask Issachar of Kefar Barkai... They asked and he said to them, If 
‘goat (flesh) were best it would be offered for 
waved his hand contemptuously. So the kin 


the daily sacrifice. As he spoke he 





aid, Since he waved his hand, let 
his right hand be cut off. He gave a bribeand they cut off his left hand, When the 
king hi 








d, he said to cut off also his right hand. Rav Joseph said, Blessed be the 
Merciful..."" ete. Who can be blamed for such a ferocious outburst with the 


dreadful arbitrary punishment of ampu limbs without justification or 





trial? The disgust 





deed is added to Jannacus’ imputed crimes, for he 
Personally symbolizes the evil, contemptible rule of a Jewish king during the 
Second Temple period, 





ss pictured by the Babylonian Talmud. 


3. Yose b. Yoezer of Zeredah figured among the celebrated Eshkolot ("grape 














clusters") and Zugot (“Pairs”)? was exceedingly pious, and died a martyr 
‘bPesaim S7a-b; Died Sofrim on Pesshim, by R. Rabbinovicr (se 1.83), Yatkut Shi’ont 
(see 0. 44) on the Tora, mark 469, 
bPesabim 886, 
J. Derenbourg, Essa (see n.2 above), p.213; A. Bacher, Dax Symedrion in Jerusalem see. 9 
above), p. 19; J. Klausner, Historia (see a. 2 above), vo. 4, p. 292 
 pPesabim 640, 107b, 
* bKeritot 28b;p. 49Sb in the Strack ed of the Munich MS (see n. 53 above). The content 
differs only in minor details from the previous version. The name “Jannacus” is missing in the 





Oxford MS which might suggest thatthe identification was inserted by a copyis 
orginal version, but the latier MS does not appear nght and preferable in genera: Talmudleal 
Fragments in the Bodleian Library, Fragment of the Talenad Babli Tractate Kerthot of the year 1123, 
the oldest dated MS of the Talmud... Edited by S. Schechter and S. Singer, Cambridge Univ, Press 
1896, 




















mAvot 1 4; mBlapigah I 2, 7; mSotah IX 9; Bava Kamma VIII 13; bTemurah 1Sb 
yPesahim 1 274; yShabbat 1 34; yKetubbot VIII 32c; Shabbat 14 b; bAvodah Zarah &b; ete 
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apparently at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes’ persecutions. A genuine legend 
of Eretz Israel? records his devotion to his faith on pain of death, in the face of 
looters of Temple sanctities and violaters of covenants; his trust and courage 
effect a change of heart in his nephew Yakim, a former apostate and rejecter of 
ancestral law, who repents and in atonement inflicts on himself the four judicial 





deaths, This tradition does not figure in the Babylonian Talmud, which however 
contains quite a different one in connection with Yose and his rebellious son, 
during Jannacus’ reign” “Joseph b. Yoezer had a son who did not behave 
properly, He had a loft (full) of dinars, and he went and consecrated it (to 
Heaven). His son went, married a daughter of King Jannacus’ wreath-maker 
His wife gave birth. He bought her a fish. He tore it and found a pear! in it. She 
said 10 him, Don’t offer it to the king who will take it for a little money, go and 
offer it to the treasurers [of the Temple], and don’t you evaluateit, since making 
‘an offer to the Most High isas [binding as actual] delivery toan ordinary person, 
but let them evaluateit. He went and offered it. They evaluated it at thirteen lofts 
of dinars. They said to him, There are seven [lofts] here, six are not. He said to 














fe me seven, six are hereby consecrated to Heaven, They w 





wrote, Joseph b. Yoezer brought in one [loft), and his son brought in six. Others 





say Joseph b. Yoezer brought in one and his son took out seven.” 

The tr 
language and in its surprise-filled complicated contents. Its structure is adapted 
to the subject of to what extent a person may, by distributing gifts, deprive his 
offspring of their inheritance, “if his sons did not behave properly.” Themain 


es of the Babylonian redaction of the legend are discernible both in its 





subject is also shown in the adjacent Baraita: “The rabbis taught, in acase ofa 


man whose sons did not behave properly, he rose and wrote his property to 





Jonathan b, Uziel... (Jonathan) sold a third, consecrated a third, and retumeda 
third to his sons.” Similarly Yose b. Yoezer 





ded. his money over to the 


Temple because “he had a son who did not behave properly.” The rebellious 


Genesis Rabbah LXV 22, Theodor-Albeck ed. (seen. 44), p. 741: Yalku Shimoni (seen. 44) 

fon the Torah, mack 115; Midrash ha-Gadol on Genesis, M. Margaliot ed. Jerusalem 1947), p. 4761 

Yalkut ha-Makhiri to Psalms 11, mark 18, Buber ed. (Berdichey 1899), p. 70; Midrash 
Tehilim—Shober Tov on Ps. 11:7, S. Baber ed. (New York 1947), p. 103 

tbBava Batra 133b; Dikduke Sajrim to Bava Batra by R. Rabbinovicr (sce n. 53); Strack el 

of the Munich MS (see m, 53), p. 3293; Der Traktet Neziki, Cod. Heb. XIX Bibl. Hamb, ed. L 

schmidt (Berlin 1913), p. 
The garbled text of Hagador ha-Talmad.p. 98a says: “Joseph b. Yoezer put hisson in and put 
seven.” Mistakes are aot rare in that 

















six in; some say Joseph b, Yoezer put his son in, too 
collection, such as (on p. 64) "he ent to them Lindon Caesar instead of “Nero Caesar.” Such 
examples show how faulty the redaction (or printing) s,and how unsuitable a. basis for any fa 
reaching conclusions, as stated in n, 146 above 
°*  maBlava Batra VIN 5 

‘ava Batra 1336, The original Eretz Israel version ofthe Barat 
Talmud (Nedarim V 39) and according to it Jonathan b, Usiel’s father canceled his son's 
inheritance and transfered it to Shammai, but through the same legal gambit, Shamma dedicated 
part, sold part, and returned what was lft to Jonathan. Inthe Babylonian Talmud versions the roles 





isas usual inthe Jerusalem 
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son marries a servant girl from Jannacus’ court, that is, “the daughter of one 
who makes wreathes for King Jannacus.” ies Simeon B. 
Shatah by two generations, and is quite far from the Jannacus period. The job of 
wreath making at the Hasmoneans’ is not mentioned in any early testimony, but 
the craft and term were known to the Babylonian sages. Jani 





Yose, however, prec 





eus and the 





wreath-maker serve only as window-dressing. Yose b. Yoezer donates his 
treasure to Heaven in order to deprive his wayward son of his property, and here 
the disloyal son is the one who finds the marvelous pearl, donatesa six-fold sum 





to the Temple, and also acquires property seven times larger than his lost 
inheritance. The Gemara itself contains opposing views of the story whose 





ins unclear. The wonder fish appears in another Babylonian 





Talmud legend: The commendable “Joseph, the Sabbath reverer,"" because he 





takes care 





buy fish on Sabbath eves, receives the compensation due to his 





virtue and finds in a fish’s entrails a precious pearl valued at “thirteen lofis of 
dinars," exactly like the pearl of Yose’s son.2*? But there is sense and justice in 
the reward of the Sabbath reverer, while the valuable find is inexplicable in the 





he rebellious son. 
the legend d 
disparate elements. It p 
Yakim, Yose's 
of the robbing o 


The confusion 





es from the conglomeration of sundry 





s fragments of the story of the sinful 





ephew, who here becomes his son.¥* If so, there is a suggestion 





the Temple, in contrastto Yose's piety. But the early core, even 
if we assu 





exists, is swallowed up in the general mixture. There 





fo use 
replacing Jannaeus with John Hyreanus*’ or Jonathan the Hasmonean* and 
renovating the story in order to fit it into a cle 





historical setting, A fragile 
contrived interpretation was proffered by A. Biichler,2” who goes very far 
‘ae reversed, The father and son are unnamed, Jonathan returns the property he was given, wad 
Shamumat is angry atthe pity displayed forthe on. ln mAvot 11S Shamma says everyone should be 
Talmud and he 





approached with kindness” but his personality changes inthe Babylon 






hard-bearted asin bShabbat 31a a8 well. The alteration and distortion of Shamma’ perso 
vel Ben Sha 





the Babylonian Talmud sas thoroughly studied b min his disse 


















mal School (see 0. 14 above), p- 2224. See alo n, 33 10 Chapter 7 below. 
I” According to the commentary ascribed to R-a-sb4 (Rom ed. of the Bab, Talmud, 1 
Jerusalem (963); Rabenv Gershom (iid, ad los: explains the craft as making crowns fr Jannaeus, 
Gitta 7a; bAvodah Zarah dla, 
mpShabbat 119a, 
A. Geiger, Urschrif (see . 7 above 





SZ, Prankel, Darkheiha-Mishne seen 
sin the Bab 


The chronological confusion and changeable 
character of Jan 3: Rosi (Me'or Einaytn, 
Chapter 21, 
Temple petiod called Jannacus, thats, one atthe i 


ian Talmud already made Azar 








nm ed, Vilna 1866, p.243) wonder if there were two oF three people in the Second 
b. Yo 

pointed Ben C 

Tntheend Azar 


zet, 4 second in len Shatal 












me the Temple was 








already mentioned in the discussion above andin 
according to him the third is King Agri 
LH. Weiss, Dor Dor (ee n. 2 above), vol 1, p. 102. 
A. Bichler Memorial Volume, Studies in Jewish History (Oxford 1986), Part 2, Hebrew 
Section, p. 1M 
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moves the event to the time of the Destruction, inserts Agrippa in Jannaeus’ 
place, and installs Jose b. Yoezer Il at his side. At any rate, the whole affair has 
no connection with Jannaeus. 

4, The Babylonian T 
in. “When Rav Dimmi®* came he said, King Jannacus had one town in 





Imud lists thousands of towns in King Jannaeus’ 





dom 
King’s Mountain from which they used to take sixty myriads of cups of salted 
fish between Sabbath eve and Sabbath eve out to the men cutting down fig trees. 
When Ravin came he said, King Jannaeus had one tree on King’s Mountain 
from which they used to take down forty seah of young pigeons from three 





broods every month, When Ray Isaaccame he said, There was one town in Eretz 
hty pairs of priestly brothers married 
r5 of priestly sisters,” etc.”” Similarly a homily states:?”'**The Lord 
tions of Jacob.2” When Ravin came he 


¢ the sixty myriads of towns which 





Israel called Gofnith, where there were ei 
tocighty pi 
hhas laid waste without pity all the habi 
said in the name of Rabbi Yobs 
Kin cus had in the King’s Mountain, as Rav Judah said in the name of 
R ing 
and in each of them was a population as large as that of the exodus from Egypt 
save in three of them which had double as many. These were Kefar Bish, Kefar 
Shiblayim and Kefar Dikhraya. Kefar Bish (village of the wicked) because they 
(ie., the inhabitants) were not hospitable to visitors, Kefar Shiblayim because 
they (ie., the inhabitants) made their living from shihlayim (=watercress), Ket 
Dikhraya (villa 
to bear males first and finally 
place, and it would not hold ev 














nan, Those 









nacus had sixty myriads of towns in the King’s mountain 

















of the males) according to R. Yohanan, because women used 








girl and then stop. Ulla said, I have seen that 
myriads of reeds,” 








However, all these enormous properties of Jannacus’ existed only in the 


Babylonian Talmud error. The picture was derived from the story of the 





Destruction and its earlier form appears in the Jerusalem Talmud: “Two 
cedars were on the Mount of Olives. Under one of them four stores sold pure 
food. From (under) the other they took out forty seah of pigeons monthly, and 


wict; Strack ed. of the Munich 





“ Berakthot 44a; Dike! Sefrim 
MS, p. 1S1b% see n. $3 above 

"Ray Dimmi (Avdimmt in the Jerussiem Talmud, or Avudma) is one of the traveling sages 
Who used to carry reports and instructions from Eretz Israel to Babylonia. So were Ravin (Rav Avia 
in the Jerasalem Talmud — o¢ Rav Bun) and Rav Isaac (bar Joseph) below, See A. Hyman, Sefer 
Toldot Tana’im ve-Amoraim (London 1910, rep. Jerusalem 1968) 


Berakhot by R. Rat 
















Gofnit or Gofain is Gofna inthe correct version inthe Jerusalem Talmud below: M. Avi 
Yonah, Geografia Historit shel Erete Yisrael (Jerusalem 1962) pp. 52, 62, 66, 70,100. 
"yGitin 574; Strack ed. ofthe Manich MS, p. 22% (se n.53): Dike Sofrim to Git, by 





M.S, Feldblum (New York 1966); Midrash he-Gade 
p.Si 

Lamentations 22. 

yTa’anit LV 69a-b; yMegillah | 70a; similar version appears in Lamentations Rabbah (sce 
6 above), I 4 (on 2:2), Buber ed, p. 1054 


a Exodus, M. Margaliot ed. (Serusaiem 1956), 
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of them they supplied pigeon offerings for all Israel. S 
hundred measures of thin cakes 
thousand towns were on King's Mount: 


imeon’s Mountain gave 





out thre 





gleaners every Sabbath eve... Ten 
ind Rabbi Eleazar b, Harsum had a 
Jong with a thousand ships in the sea, and they were all 








thousand of them, 
destroyed... Three villages were there, each of them used to produce twice as 
many as the exodus from Egypt—Kefar Bish, Kefar Shibl 
Dikhraya. Why is it called Kefar Bish, Because they did not welcome wa} 


im, Kefar 








and why ist called Kefar Shiblayim, Because they multiply like watercress. Why 
is t called Kefar Dikhraya, Because the women bear only males, And ifone of 
them didn't leave, she wouldn't beara female, Rabbi Yobanan said, Eighty pairs 





Of priests married eighty pairs of priests” sisters, in one night in that Gofna 
From Gabath to Antipatris there were sixty myriads of towns, and Bet 
Shemesh was the smallest of them... And now if you insert reeds, there is no 











The story of the Destruction reveals a picture of desolation and depression 





after the catastrophe in contrast to the plenty and prosperity before it, In the 
Babylonian Talmud passages quoted, verses were deleted and details muddled, 
Sixty thousand towns scattered in th ath up to Antipatris" (an 
exagg mmed into “King's Mountain.” 
Added to them were the three villages as well—Kefar Bish, Kefar Shiblayim and 


a “from C 





ion, of course) were moved and « 








Kefar Dikhraya—which lie south of King’s Mountain and not actually in it2”* 


The extolled cedar so productive of pigeons was uprooted from the Mount of 
Olives and planted in that same King's Mountain whose location was not clear 


to the Babylonian sages. The fine yield of “Simeon's Mountain” was ascribed to 





“one town... on King’s Mountain.” The Jerusalem Talmud mentions a 


thousand towns owned by Eliezer b. Harsum, a wealthy priest of the time of the 





Destruction?” but the Babylonian Talmud attributes the sixty myriads of towns 
on King’s Mountain to Jannaeus, rather than the modest number of B 








almudic tradition Jannacus was not inserted into 





the original Eretz Isra 
the stories of the Destructon. His towns certainly did not survive to the end of 
the Second Temple period, and there is no basis for proposing, as A. Biichler, did 
to replace Jannaeus with Agrippa IF" whose domain did not include King's 


" S, Klein, Eretz Yehuda (Tel Aviv 1939), p. 9910; M. AvicYonah, Geografia Histor (en, 
270, pp. 62. 70,113 
y¥oma tit 40d: 'Yoma 1 2; bKiddashin 4b; bYon 





A. Buchler,"Die Schauplitze des Bar-Kochba Krieges,”" JOR 16 (1904), p. 187. Expetiseand 
wasted efforts were invested in this rexarch in vain embarrassing attempt to prove the Babylonian 





Talmud version superior in this matter, coatraty to erical consistency an J. Vhave 
devoted to these problems a special study: “Milbemet Bar Kokbvale-Or ha-Masoretha-Talrudi 


od recently in Mered Bar-Kokhva, 








ha-Eretz Vise'elit ke-neged ha-Bavi,” which has be 
Mehkarim Hadashim. ed. Yad lahak Ben Zvi (Jer 
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Mountain or the southern regions of Judaea, Jannaeus was evidently attached to 





King’s Mountain because of a misinterpretation identifying him as ownerof the 
mountain, ar because of a slip of the pen, The erroneous version contains no 
independent t 
the Hasmonea 


timony, and in any case no evidence exists of estates owned by 
the King’s Mountain area 

5. In addition to his towns, Jannaeus’ house is incidentally noted in the 
Babylonian Talmud as having been destroyed.” “The house of King Jannacus 
was destroyed, Strangers (Gentiles) came, set up within it a Mercurius and 
worshiped it” Subsequently other strangers came, who do not worship 
Mercurius, removed the stones with which they paved roads and streets. Some 
rabbis abstained (from walking on them) while others did not abstain.” How did 
Jannaeus get involved in tt 

















1 section? One speculation suggests that the story 
related to the palace of Herod Antipas in Tiberias which was destroyed 
following the eruption of zealotry during the Great Revolt.**! Another 
proposal"? based on Epiphanius, suggests the unfinished Hadrian temple” in 


Tiberias whose residents later tried to complete it and use itas a bath-house, but 








+ facts cannot be derived from the verse, nor the slightest connection with the 


Jannaeus period. 








6. The “Torah of Alexandru” figures in one of the Minor Tractates and 


some scholars attribute it to Jannacus.™ The testimony app 





sin the rulings of 





Tractate Sofrim (I 9}: “One does not write in gold. A case regarding the Torah of 
Alexandrus in which all the Divine Names were written in gold, the case came 


before the sages, and they said, Conceal it." Which Alexander does the verse 





refer to? Throughout the entire talmudic literature, Jannaeus is never called 
Alexandrus, so that this Greek form of the name itself arouses suspicion. The 


correct wording is preserved in the manuscripts of that tractate,™ in the Vitry 








Tm the opinion of A. Schalit, Hordur ha-Melekh (seen. 210 above), p. 136;also 8.2. Lure 
Yanai hi-Melekh (see 2), pp-9. 91T;8. Applebaum," Judaca asa Roman Province,” ANRW' 8 
"Avodah Zarah SOa; Dikduket Sefim to Avodah Zarah; Tractate Avodah Zarah, Jewish 
Theological Seminary MS, S. Abearmon ed. (New York 1957), p. 89f 
*''S, Lieberman, Yevonit ve-Vaveut be-Erets Vsrael (Jerusalem 1962), p. 248: The god who 
ie of the 








represen the Graeco-Roman pantheon in talmudi literature is Mercury or (in the lang 
Talmud) “Mercules. 
W'S, Klein, Newe Beltrdge 
1923), p.2 
Sosephus, Vite (12) 65/66, 








1 Geschichte und Geographie Gallas, Paldstinastudien  (Vieona 





®t §, Lieberman, “Palestine inthe Thed and Fourth Centuries," JOR. ns. 6 (1945/46): 3677 
 Epiphanius, Panarion Adversus Haereses, 30. 12.2/3(GCS 31),e4. K. Holl;idem, PG-41 ad 
loc:: Sefer ha-Yishuy 1,1, ed. 8. Klein (Jerusalem 1939. p. 70. 

st. Detenbourg, Euai (se n- 2), p- 102; J. Kiausner, Historia (see n.2 above, vol. 3.p. 158 
BZ. Laria, Yanelha-Melek (seen 2),p. 79; M. Weinfeld, “Megillat Mikdash o Parashat Melek, 
Shenatom le-Mikra icle-Heker ha-Misrah ha-Kiadum, vol. 3 (Jerusalem—Tel Aviv 1979), p. 231 

mS M. Higger, Masekher Sofrim I, 8 (New York 1937), p.10SE; J. Maller, MasetherSofrim, 1,10 
(Leiprig 1878), p. 17. 

Contrary to the printed version anda groupof MSS, int 

















light ofthe critical editions above. 
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*” and in a parallel part in Sefer Torah Tractate (I 7): “A case 
regarding the Torah of the Alexandrians,” not of Alexandrus. An 
examination of the context dispelsall further doubts. For the verse is preceded in 
Tractate Sofrim (18) by the well-known tale regarding the translation into Greek 
of the Pentateuch by seventy-two elders, commissioned by Ptolemy II 





Philadelphus.*” Thus immediately after the description of the project, which 
was accomplished in Ej the Torah of the 
“‘Alexandrians,” that is, of the Jews of Alexandria. Its Divine Na 
written in gold, like the letters of the beautiful Torah which according to the 
ancient Letter of Aristeas the translators presented to Ptolemy in Alexandria.2”" 
No peg remains, therefore, on which to hang a splendid Torah belonging to 
Jannaeus.*” 





gypt, there is reference 








H. Jannaeus and Ben Shatah Reflected in the Scholia-Commentaries on 
Megillat Ta’anit (Scroll of Fasting) 





The Scroll of Festing®? which is of earlier redaction than the Mishnah itself™ 
contains: “Theseare the days not to fast on, and some of them not to mourn on. 


days on which miracles were wrought for Israe 





* In other words, the Scroll 


Mahzor Vitry, A. Hus 
R. Kirehheim, Shew 
Masekhiot Ke 





zed. (Nuremberg. 1923), p. 688 
Masekhiot Ketanor (Praskfurt 1851), p. 1; M. Higger, She 
1930), p. 24, and in his introduction—p. 10-11: "There is no dovbt 











‘that Sofim i later than Sefer Torah... The version in Sefer Torah fits the version on the Jerusalem 
Talmud, and the vesion in Sofrim is closer to the Babylonian Talmud version 
In Sefer Torah too this legend precedes the Halakha under discussion, and its version is 





preferable, in contrast to Softim. 
The second, rew 





ed, later Softim contain an inferior version with no independent valie 
A book whose divine names are hung in gold you shall oo 





read i, and it happened with 
‘Alexander's book that his divine names were hun in gold, And the case came before sages and they 
forbade it” (Higee, Masekher Sofrim, p. 376: sce. 

Aristeas 176 A vooflesia yeyPawiévn xpv0OTpapIG tol; “LovBalKors ypdylaot. M. 
Hadas, Arisieas 10 Philecrates (New York 1951), pp. 82, 168; Josephus, Ant. X11 89. 

The correct conclusion was already reached by Joel Mller (285) and Graetz, Geschichte 
(Gee n, 2 above), vol. 3, p. 150 

* H. Lichtenstein, “Die Fastenrolle," HUCA 8/9 (1931/32): 25711;:S. Zeitlin, Mepillat Ta‘ ant 

4s @ Source for Jenish Chronology and Hisiory ix the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Philadelphia 
1922, idem, “Nenot Mepillat Taanit Antisadduzaische Gedenkiage?” MGW 81 (1937) 3811T 3 
Schmilg, Uber Brrstohung und historischen Werth det Siegeskalenders Megllath Teanith (Leiprig 
1874); M. Brann, “Entstehung und Wert der Megilat Taanit.” MGW2 25 (1876), p.375Mf 
Graets, Geschichte (se n. 2above),vol.3, note I,p. $971; J. Derenbourg, Essal(seen.2),p. 4394 
BZ. Lurie, Meridor Ta'anit (Jerusalem 1968). The 
expl 

















erm “Gemara” for the group of schol, 
ns is entirely mistaken and misleading, asthe analysis shows, 

smTa‘anit It §. This Mishnah is already based on the days noted in the Scroll. Its value and 
ical significance are explained atthe end of Chapter | above 

yTa‘anit IT 66; yMegilah 1 7c; yNedarim VIII 40d, That is why in later generation the name 
of the Scrolis shortened to Mepilat Ta'ait 






bis 
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commemorates the miracles of salvation, the moments of joy and gratitude. T 








ind 
plishments of the Hasmoneans are 


dates etched on the ancient calendar cover the period of the Second Temple, 
among them the triumphs and accor 









salient. No shadow overcasts their glory. Intertwined are also territorial 





conquests (Bet She’an, Samaria, Mount Gerizim, etc.), that is, the expansionist 


measures of the Hasmonean kingdom throughout the country. For in their 





generations the Pharisees did not raise the banner of sterile theology imputed by 





modern theories or of an enslaving, alien, anti-nationalist theocracy 
contemptuous of vital, natural aspirations for the free continued existence of the 
nation in its land, The concise list, however, is couched in abbreviated terms 
mostly scanty, and therefore its meaning is only partially comprehensible. No 
on’sheartsas 





‘commentary was needed while memories were still fresh in the nati 
it was later when they faded and were covered with a veil of oblivion 
The Jerusalem Talmud elucidates the meaning of the Scroll very little but 





impeccably.” In contrast, the Babylonian Talmud explains some events 


according to 1 





jstaken assumptions.” Addition 





1 explanations sprouting 





from these were not finally sealed till well into the Middle Ages. The series 
of constructions added to the Scroll in the scholium form do not constitute 
a uniform commentary, Conspicuous divergences are evident between the 
manuscripts and the different versions.” Varied, and sometimes contra 
dictory, elements appear among the explanations. Their minimum value, 
Fthe 


id dependentin respect to 


usually very close to zero, is conditioned by the concepts and knowledge 





commentators, limited by the horizons of their time 





quality on sparse and dubious authority.” Without external help, there is no 


Such as Hanukkah, Nicanor Day (13 Adar), the capture ofthe Akra (23 Iyyar) the retreat 
‘Sivan, Samaria (25 Marheshvan)and M 
Scroll are appareetly other bo 





Antiochus (28 Sheva); the conquest of Bet She'an ( 
Gerizim (21 Kisle). An 











the obscure paragraphs 





‘blems and doubts arose concerning them which casot be specified 





the Hasmonean period, but p 
‘or clarified here. Even Jannacus’ miliary victories were sometimes celebrated, as evidenced by 
Josephus (Ant. XIII 394, 401) and the Baraita diseussed in Section E a 

A pic 
talmadic soe 





outcome and even sig ofthe antiquity ofits version andits preferabilty over ater 
orinstance the explanation of Ncanor Day in the Jerusalem Talmud(yTa‘anit I 
‘yMegillah 170) is superior to that i the Babylonian (bTa‘anit he original 
Eretz Israel testimony in | Maccabees VII 47. compared with I] Maccabees XV 30 
Eg, bYoma ta; bTa’anit Ii; Sanhedrin 91a. See n. 3 
prehensive investigation (seen. 293)leads to that conclson, 




















Hans Lichtenstein’ precise 












The Parma MS seems to representa relatively early stage in the development of the versions, but in 
order 10 find an ancient shared presumptive core, Lichtenstein attempted to evolve a blended 
‘version, instead of seeking to make a full,consstent differentiation. An erroneous assumption and 


incorrect method blocked the wayto complete critical conclusions. There no ancient source anno 
independent value in the scholi wm the Parma MS which i itself based on 
explanations of the Talmud and embodies also combinations, opinions and faulty information 








‘composed in the Middle Ages 
We G.E. Mote, Judaism ox the First Conturies ofthe Christian Era 
2.p. $4; vol 3, pp. 27, 4S 


ridge, Mas, 19 
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sense in quarrying historical testimony from them. The ancient Seroll, 


sanctifying festive heart-warming events, had no room for the controversies that 





becloud and rend the Hasmonean kingdom, but the interpretative accretions in 
the commentaries harbor sounds of the internal debates a 
period of Jannaeus and Simeon b. Shatab, as shown below 

1. “On the seventeenth of it (Adar) Gentiles a 


scribes in thee 





1d conflicts of the 





ose against the surviving 








uniry of Chalcisand Bet Zabdi(n)and there was salvation.” This 





sentence from the Scroll is cited without any addition in the Jerusalem 








mud." A group of escaped “scribes” or sages was attacked, and saved from 
thed 





nger. The combination o 





“country of Chalcis" and “Bet Zabdi(n)” points 
10 a series of incidents rather than an isolated instance in one place. The rescue 
the northern 
the capital of the Ituraeans, and its ruins can be seen in the Beka area of 
Lebanon.” There is a Kafr Zebad nor .d a Zebedani region to the east. 
These topographical names are traces left by the Zabadaean Arabs, and Bet 
area.” As Jonathan the Hasmonean 
the Zabadaeans™ here the hypothesis that the unclear event might be 


took place in districts close border of Eretz Israel. Chalcis was 















Zabdi(n) was doubtless located in thi 








connected with Jonathan's victory was p 





posed.” While such a solut 





‘no means certain, it is quite reasonable 


The Hebrew scholium explanation of the Scroll in the 





arma manuscript 
describes how the scribes escaped the foe: “Because Gentiles sought to slay the 





el, and they w id sat there till dark and fled from 





there, Rabbi Judah says, A horse was tethered to the entrance; whoever saw the 
there till dark and fled 


holiday.” The expla 





d that there is no Jew 





ere. And they sa 





horse imag 





from there. The day they fled from there they made 








‘may indicate the extent to which its author did not know or understand the real 





reason for the holiday. Clear factsand the historical background are sought h 





in vain, The circumstances of the event escaped him totally, as did the names of 


the respected sages for whose sake the holiday was established, The act 





contents are confined to a story that is by no means rare in Jewish history, and 





does not require any great expertise or imagination: Anonymous Gentiles plan 
fleeand hide. Bet Zabdi provides a refuge 
some unknown Zabdi. The horse at the entrance 
identifying m 





evil against anonymous Jews who and 








‘seems to be the private house 


helpes to camouflage and save the Jews asitseemsa k exclusive 





The Jerusalem Talmud, as above (in Ta'anit and Mepilah) in a, 298. In the variants the 
names Chalis and Bet Zabui(n) were garbled. Se Lichtenstein (n, 293 above), pp. 322, 347f 
Y98E. Schiter, Geschichi, vol. 1,p. 712: idem, New English Version, vo. 1, , $63: see n.2above, 
EM. Abel, Les Livres des Maccabées (Paris 1949), p. 2 
Talmud (Paris 1868), p. 295 
T Maccabees XIU 31: ed. W. Kappler, Mactabacorum liber I (Gottingen 1967) 
J. Derenbourg, Esai(seen. 2), p. 100; J. Wellhausen, Die Pharisier und dle Sadducter (seen 
2hp 3 








A. Neubauer, La Géop 











Other speculations seem very cont 





Wve, se Lichtenstein, p. 293 
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to Gentiles. The medieval exegete finds that remote episode merely a reflection 
of ordinary occurrences in his own world 

Another version of that scholium commentary, common in the manuscripts 
and printed editions, inserts Jannacus into the affair and seemingly clarifies and 
expands the canvas: “When King Jannacus sent (or descended) to kill the sages, 
they fled from him and went to Syria and stayed in the country of Coslicus.”” 
And the Gentiles in that place combined against them and surrounded them to 
Kill them, and they caused them to quake greatly, and struck them a mighty 
blow and left a remnant of them. And they went to Bet Zabdi and sat there till 
dark and fled from there. Rabbi Judah says, A horse was tethered at the 
entrance, ete... 





* This expanded version in the explanation contains no 





original testimony, and the tasteless rind falls away under cé 
Chalcis is garbled to Coslicus, possibly according to the name of King Seleucus, 

\d the event is set in Syria, apparently on the basis of widely known chronicles 
\d information.” The calamity is bla 


reful scrutiny 











ned on Jannaeus, The commentator did 
not go very far, or make any great efforts to invent a reason forthe sages” light. 
The Babylonian Talmud provided Jannaeus’ order to kill “the sages of 
Israel,” and the expression “Jannaeus... sent to them....””! The connection 


with Jannaeus’ persecutions is not deep-rooted, is not suggested in the Parma 











manuscript which generally presents the basic version, and does not appear in 
the quotation of Tzedah la-Derekh.'* This supplement was grafted on the m 
base and not properly integrated, b 


celebrated the rescue of the scribes fr 





ause the holiday that was established 





m the Gentiles, not from Jannaeus. No 
detail is given of the members of the group or where they fled to. Jannaeus' guilt 
disapp the end of the explanation, which 
explains nothing from the historical 








red and his person vanished 








jiewpoint, but only confuses events and 





periods. 
The third version of the scholium explanation, preserved in the Oxford 
inuscript, says: “When King Jannaeus saw, he killed Bukinus and his 





““Costcus” and "Calicus” in two different MSS: see Lichtenstein, p. 348 


me erse added: “Rabbi Hidka says, Aday Gentiles 





The end is like the previ 
sought to kill the sages of fsral, the sea rose and destroyed a third of the population, 

Seder Olam Rabbah, 30, D.B. Ratner ed. (New York 1966), p. 144; Seder Olam Zata, in 
Meilaeval Jewish Chronicles e. A. Neubauer, vol. 2 (Onftod 1895), p. 71: Midrash Teilim-—Shober 
Tay, Ps. 9, mark 8,S. Buber ed. (New York 1947), p.85:"Seleucus built Seleucia; Yalkut Shim‘ont 


















(see n, 48) to Psalms 9, mark 643, 
0" bKiddushin 664; bBerakhot a: bSotah 47a: bSanhedrin 107 
‘Sanhedrin 19a. The scholars who accept the versions ofthe Babylonian Talmud ashistoical 








lestimony on the massacre of sages by Jannacus tend also 10 rely on the confused scholia 
sod ba-Halakha v-Vaayot ha-Sofri,” Ta 





explanation, ¢.g., EE. Urbach, "Ha-Derasha ke 
27 (1958): 175 

Menahem b, Zerah, Taedah la-Dereth, Levi Moshe Labin ed, (Lemberg 1859), p. 137; 4 
iicenth century work 





Lichtenstein (see n. 293), p. 347. 
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brother Bukius, and they fled from him and went to Syria, and in the country of 
Belecus all the local people gathered to kill them, and the Holy One blessed be 
He sent a great earthquake on them, and there was a great blow among them.” 
‘The surviving sages are not identified here either, nor is their fate atall clarified, 


but the mysterious Bukinus and Bukius are introduced, with no indication of 
why or from where, The pair were perhaps pulled out of the company of 
‘Bukion-Mukion,” well-known clowns," simply to variegate the pallid play. It 


is only useful to exemplify the quality of the commentary with its variable forms 





worked over and reversed by its redactors. 

2. Another link in the chain of such schotia eseven more 
on the hatred for Jannaeus. The Scroll notes two holidays th; 
obscure: “on the seventh of it (Kislev)" and “on the second of Shevat a holiday 
1d no mourning.”* The commentary couples them.” According toit, the firstis 
cl." The second is related to Jannaeus’ 
ind why did they differ from each other, thatin the first it isnot written 
ig’ and in this one itis? For on the first Herod died, and on this one 
King Jannaeus died... They said when King Jannacus fell ill he sent to seize 


explanations enlar} 





are completely 














“the day Herod died, for Herod hated Is 
death: 








seventy elders of the elders of Israel, He had them taken and fettered in prison 





and ordered the prison warden, With my death kill those elders, so when Israel is 
ippy they will mourn their masters. They said he had a good wife, named 
halminon.’"* When he died she removed his ring from his hand and sentit to the 


prison warden. She said to him, Your master ina dream released those elders. He 





released them and they went to their homes. And afterwards she said King 


Jannaeus was dead. The day when King Jannaeus died they made a holiday 





The monstrous deed is mentioned 
rather than Jannacus."” Surrounded by hatred King Herod feared toward the 


end of his life that the Jews would rejoice at the news of his death and gaily 





in Josephus, but there credited to Herod 





celebrate the day. He therefore ordered the notables from all comers of theland 
to be gathered in the Jericho hippodrome, imprisoned, and slain immediately 


after his death, but before it was announced, in order to spread sorrow and 





jamentations to be heard at the time of his funeral 
xecutors of his will, prevented the 


anguish in the land and cause 
id her husba 











His sister Salome a 
implementation of the deed by claiming that the king had changed his mind. 








Avodah Zarah IM 
Lichtenstein (see, 293), pp. 2711 339, 43. According tothe usual version (but not 
the Parma MS) both have the addition: “It isa jos before God when the iniguitous depart from th 





world,” ec 
The Parma MS has “Queen Shlom 
ks the affair ofthe ring. The Oxford MS. 





10," evidently a garbe ofS This version 
ps the whole episode, and has: (The day) “when King 


the iniquit 








Jannaeus died, there was joy before God ia the destructor 











T6591; 1 666; It 28; Ant. XVEL 





XVII 1936; XVI 233. 
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They released the prisoners and only then announced his death. That story was 
widely told in the atmosphere of tension, anxiety and intrigue toward theend of 
Herod’s reign. It evidently embodies an actual fact: the imprisonment of 
notables in Jericho, for punishment and vengeance, or to hold hostages and 
prevent future uprisings." 

From that the author of the description drew the story, perhaps via some 
version of Josippon, merged two holidays noted in the 





croll and assigned the 
horror to Jannaeus since he was coupled with Herod.” The “seventy elders" 
were probably meant to evoke the Great Sanhedrin. Instead of Herod's sister 
Salome, Shalminon-Shlomzion was inserted and the king’s ring confided to her, 
asin the legend about Ben Shatah and Jannaeus™* with his wife. The criminal 
‘command has no connection with Jannaeus and does not fit the circumstance 














of his death, even in Josephus’ hostile description. The explanation of the 
seventh of Kislev does not fit either, for Herod died a short time before 

assover.” Consequently researchers have decided almost unanimously that 
the ori 





al version of the story was preserved by Josephus.™ And yet there are 
many wasting their time trying to extract a grain of historical truth from the total 
collapse of the refuted commentary 

3. “On the twenty-cighth of Tevet the assembly (“Kenishta”) sat in 
judgement.”* The Scroll does not explain the nature and operations of the 


W. Otto, “Herodes,” PRE, Suppl. 1 (1913), p. 144; J. Welthausen, Jeraelitsche und 
Jadische Geschichte, (Belin 1958), p, 325; E Scharer, New English Version ie n. 2 above), vo. J, 
125m 





According to the Book of Josippon (Flusser ep. 261; sen, 98 above), “Sh 








the prisoners, Then a mass meeting takes place at which "Ptolemy the King’s slave” exhitits Het 
fing in order to catry 0 oy 


atthe despor's death is perhaps n 





the laters wishes in regard tothe inheritance. The idea of holiday 








ted in Herod's w 





ashe fears “the Jews will celebrate my 
waph Josippon, written in the tenth 
wish world, oF through some simular 


death’ (Rell 1 660). The story was possibly publicized u 
-entuty, and since then widely distribsted 





uphout 

mSanhedtin 16. 

Inn, 44, 45, $0 above 

The story does not realy fit the atmosphere tedaboveattheendof 
Sections D and E 

Joaephus, Bell 10; Ant. XVIL 21 

But A. Schalit Hordus ha-Melekh,p. 319) believes that “the historical value of thetwos 

's about equal” He mistakenly asserts thatthe explanation is “inthe Talmud" without providing 














any examination or analysis. In 





revised German edition of his book Schalit again equates 
Tosephus’ version withthe medieval one as though the latter were writen and sealedin the Talmud. 
See A. Schalit, Kénig Herodes,p. 641: “was der Talmud Uber den Konig 
210 above. 

E, Scher, Geschichte (seen, 2 above), ol '.p.4 
pp. 606, 69; J, Derenbourg, Essa (seen. 2), p. 101; H. Lic 
2931 








Jie seen 





H. Graetz, Geschichte se 9,2) 9013 





cin, “Die Fastenralle,” pp.271¢ 





H. Lichtenstein (sce 0.293), pp. 297 
lations of the Bible), Kenishta correspond 


1, 42 In the Aramaic original (and in Aramaic 
Hebrew edsh, “community” or “congregation. 








Variants are as usual listed in parentheses and slight differences ignores, 
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assembly. The scholium for this festive date has Jannaeus and his wife 
meon b, Shatah at a session of the Sanhedrin: “When the 
sat in the Sanhedrin, King Jannaeus and Queen Shalminon sitting 





confronting 
Sadduc 
with him, and no one of Israel sitting with them except Simeon b. Shatab, and 





they asked responses and Halakhot and they did not know how to bring proof 
from the Torah, Simeon b. Shatah said to them, Whoever knows how to bring 
proof from the Torahis fit tositin the Sanhedrin (and whoever doesnot know to 
bring proof from the Torah is not worthy to sit in the Sanhedrin), Once some 
matter was put to them and they did not know how to bring proof from the 
nd tomorrow I 





Torah, except one elder who prattled and said, Give me time 
will reply, He gave him time, he went and sat by himself, and as he saw that he 
did not know how to bring proof from the Torah was ashamed to come and sit in 
the Sanhedrin. And Simeon b. Shatah placed one of the pupils in his place. He 
said to them, there are no less than seventy-one in the Sanhedrin, And he did this 
to them every day until all of them left (and a Sanhedrin of Israel sat). And the 


day that the Sanhedrin of Sadducees left (and the Sanhedrin of Israel sat) they 





made a holiday 
This amusing comedy is uncontaminated by any bit of historical fact. The 
Pa 


while the Oxford manuscript reduces 


t involve Jannaeus and his wife in that assembly, 
its importance to that of a Small 
in,’ but the main contents remain unchanged, Simeon b, Shatab sits 





ma manuscript does n 











Sanhe 
solitary in a Sanhedrin of Sadducees, uncovers their disgraceful ignorance 
lightly removes them in order to seat his pupils there unhindered, And there is no 
outburst or protest. There 


re no facts in the entertaining story, nor any genuine 





elements. The author made little use of his fertile imagination. The sorry picture 


of “one elder who prattled” representing the ignorance and stupidity of the 





Sadducees was dug out of the Babylonian Talmud, and recurs in a series of 





explanations: "“Rabban Yohanan b. Zakkai attacked them and said, Fools, 








where do you get this from, and there was nobody who answered him except one 


elder who prattled at him™”* Ben Shatah overcomes the Sadducees as Ben 


Zakkai does, but no definite argument is mentioned and the subject of the 





controversy remains floating in the air. This, pale, hollow copy is recognizably 


empty. The shameful flight of the shamed rivals unable to find proof from the 





He has “Because the Sadducees always satin the Sanhedrin and didnot know how to bring 





proof..." ete. The verses (in parentheses above) describing as “the Sanhedrin of Israel” only th 
Sanhedrin that was purged of Saddocees are also missing in the Parma MS, 

For in the days of King Jannaeusand Queen Shaleion they satand there was only Simeon 
Shatab with them and he brought (some) of his ciples unit filled up, and they asked questions 





They sent and brought Simicon 6. Shatah and 
ty-three." See above n, 320, 
VIII 16; ce also in bMenahot 6tba 


and Halakhot and they dida't know wh 
brought of his disciples til the San 
bMenabjot 654: bBava Ba 


similar misleading “elder 





versus Bava Bat 
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Torah was also extracted from a Babylonian Talmud story which provides an 
erroneous expla ‘Gaviha 
b. Pesisa.,. said to them, where are you bringing proof from? They said to him, 


jon for another holiday in the Scroll of Fasti 








From the Torah... They said to him, Give us three days time. He gave them time, 
they checked and did not find an answer, and immediately fled.” That mixture in 
this commentary describing janhedrin with Ben Shatab in it thus 
contains not the thinnest thread of any firm historical testimony 





idducee 





4. A series of several scholia explanations was cast in the same mould 
borrowed from the Babylonian Talm 
on the inheritance of “the son with the son’s daughter,” and oi 


d. Ina discussion on the Feast of Weeks, 








meal offering in 


addition to the animal sacrifice, there always appears “one elder” as a prattling 





spokesman for stupid Sadducees to demonst 
no idea of the Torah and Rabbi Yohanan b. Zakkai quickly defeats them with 
ation and without Ben 
rrulous elder, is evidentin the explanation of a festivedate: “On 





their ignorance, for they have 


little effort.” A similar style, though with some v 





Zakkai or the gi 





the fourth of Tammuz the book of decrees was canceled.”"' Because a book of 





decrees was written and laid before the Sadducees, those who are to be stoned, 


and those who are to be burned, and those who are to be killed (by the sword) 





‘and those who are to be strangled. And when they wrote (sat) and a person asked 
‘and he was shown (and went and saw) in the book, he said to them, From where 
(do you know) that this one deserves stoning, and that one burning, and that 
killing, and that one requires strangling? And they did not know how to bring 
proof from the Torah..." The day it w 


canceled they made a holida 


ten and laid down,” in the words 





This imaginary ‘*book of decrees" was 
of the Babylonian Talmud, “as the Scroll of Fasting was written and laid 





“On the twenty-fifth (of Sivan) the tax collectors left Judsea and Jerusalem: The 
Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 91a) links the erroocous explanation 10 that occasion, as docs 
Yalkut Shin’ oni (see n. above, to the Tor 

the Scroll of Fasting. Genesis Rabbah LXI 7, p. 656, in the Theodor-Albeck ed. (sce 0.44), 


presents the legend from the timeof Alexander the Great according toan earlier Eretz Israelversion, 











atk 110. Wahout this mistake, andunconnected to 











The participation of Phare sages in a Sadducee Sanhedrin is not menti 
talmudic testimony, but only in the New Testament (Acts $:34; 2:6). The Babylonian Talmud does 
have a “court of Sadducees” (bSanhedrin $26) no 

(Sanhedrin VIL 24b) does not have any mention of it 
HH. Lichtenstein, “Fastenrolle” (seen. 293 above), pp.276, 298, 324,334 (two explanation), 
338, The references are listed in n. 329 above, Contrary to the Babylonian Talmud (Bava Batra 
nothing about a garrolous pratling “elder" nor does it list the 
in the dispute on the daughter's inheritance (yBava 

he Eret? Israel talmudic ex. 
pp. 295ff., 319, 31. Inthe MSS the text was 








nd by Rav Joseph, but the Jerusalem Talmud 












Sb), the Jerusalem Talmud 
date ofthe Pharisee victory over the Sadduce 
Batra VIII 16a). Again bere, the superionty 

OH. Lichtenstein, “Fastenrolle™ (se 

















evidently garbled or changed: “onthe foureenth” or "on the tenth’ of Tammuz. A large part ofthe 
scholium explanation is missing in the Parma MS. 

"The Parma MS ends: “Buta book of decrees was written and laid before them.” The Oxford 
MS omits thelist of the four types of execution and says. "For the Boethusians wrote Hala 


‘book and (when) a person asked they showed him the book 
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down.” Four kinds of death sentences were listed in it exactly according to the 
clear, explicit mishnaic Halakhot.”* The commentator did not hesitate to build 
‘a Sadducee criminal code on the pure talmudic foundation, He was not 
disturbed by the question of how it was that the Sadducees operated according, 
to their rivals’ system, including even death by strangling which was based on the 
Oral Law and therefore invalid in their view.” In the prevailing version, with 








the exception of the Parma manuscript, the scholium explanation includes two 
further points: “Sages said to them, As it is written." you shall act according to 
the instructions given you™... thisshowsthat Halakhot should not be written in 
a book. Another view, (on) the book of decr 
‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for tooth... spread out the cloth before the elders of 
the town,’ should be taken as written,” khot is 
forbidden in the Talmud witho .¢ objections to such 
practice,™! The arguments that ind “spread out the 
cloth,” or spitting in face, “should be taken as written,” according to the 





that the Boethusians used to say, 











However, the writing of F 
t any relation to Saddui 
neye for an eye literall 









Talmud, are not stated by Sadducees or Boethusians.™ The commen 
them from there to 


ator took 








ase upon them his unfounded contention that the vanished 








*book of decrees” was the 





\dducee code of laws, and that its abolition was the 
reason for consecrating the holiday in the Scroll 


That series of scholia explanations was produced according to hackneyed 








models and conventional reasons. Their sparse content combines a mosaic of 
mixed passages taken from the 





abylonian Talmud or composed following their 


Patterns, mostly mingled in an artifici ke of 





npound, and arranged for the 





‘bEruvin 62, See m, 146 above 
mSanhedrin VIL IF 
Ch. Albeck, Shshah Sidei Mishaah, Seder Necikin Jerusalem 1953), p. 456; A. Bucher, “Die 
Tedesstrafen dee Bibel und der jadisch-nachbiblichen Zeit.” MGW $0 (1906): $391 
"Oxford MS: “For it & ale 
‘convenant with you and lsrac 
* Deut 17:1 
© Bx. 21:24; Lev. 24:20; Dewt.2 
spit in his fae...” Minor differences between versions have been ignored. 
“* bGittin 60b; bTemurah 14B; yMepillah IV 74d; yHagigah I 76d; yPe'ah {1 17a; 1.N. Epstein, 
Maro le-Nusah ha-Mishuah (Jerusalem 1948), p. GBSIT, idem, Mew'ot le-Sifrat ha-Tana'im 
(Gerusalem 1957), p. 17. The confused scholium explanation provides no grounds forthe assumption 
(inn. 146 above) thatthe question of writing down the Halakhot was the main bone of contention 
between Pharisees and Sadducees 
2 bBava Kamma 84; bKetubbot dba; yKetubbot IV 8c, Sire to Deut.,mark237, Ish-Shalom 
(M, Friedmann, New York 1948). The debate on spitting volved in haltza (see n, 340 above) is 
Indicated in bYevamot 1066, Sife/ to Dest, mark 291 
Opinion ons based on these bol 
valucless, despite the various assumptions and specu! 





‘that according to those things 1 made a 








She will pti his face (Deut. 25:9, “that she 
st 























om explanations are unfounded, empty and 
ons regarding the legal codex of the 
Sadducees in the Hasmonean period, e.g, H. Lichtenstein, “Fastenrolle™ (se n. 293 above), p. 
297f5 L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees vol. 2 (Philadelphia 1962), p, 84M; E. Scher (see n.2), New 
English Version, vol. 1, p. 77 
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infirm interpretation and empty assumptions. Not a single excerpt or paragraph 
contains any independent testimony that is historically genuine and original in 
nature, To the talmudic reports were attached only imaginative additions and 
faulty combinations. We may take the liberty of doubting whether there were 
ever holidays celebrating victory over the Sadducees and the eradication of their 
‘ways, since none were recorded in the talmudic tradition of Eretz Israel. In any 


the theories that attribute a 
ancient Seroll itself 





ease, no confirmation and no support exists f 
series of such holidays to the Hasmonean period. The 





contains no echo of any internal controversy and no sound of any dispute with 
sements and successes of the 





Boethusians or Sadducees. It reports only the achi 


time, with no reservations or suggestions of dissension, Only unfounded fancies 





‘gave rise to the strange notion of holidays to perpetuate feelings of hostility and 
revenge against King Jannaeus and celebrate times of discord in the life of the 
nation, The additio 
remoteness and det 
exhibit a high degree of confusion while their contribution to the clarification of 
the events and problems during the period of Simeon b. Shatah and King 
nt, is actually nothing at all 


al scholia commentaries abound in signs of their 
Jhment from the realities of Second Temple days, They 











Jannaeus, which prima facie s 





ems quite insignifi 





1. Conclusion 


The demarcation line dividing the Scroll of Fasting, notable for its antiquity 
and inherent value, from the collection of scholia commentaries appended to it, 


almost approximates the line dividing the main areas of the talmudic works. 





These units are not isolated and detached for their basic components generally 
intermesh. Yet even in a brief cursory survey from the historical point of view a 
conspicuous difference is discernible between the various talmudic branches 


and the soil they are rooted in. The ancestral heritage 





dope 
of the Hasids and Pharise 
until it was cast in a finished artistic pattern, ultimately bil 
into two main channels. Memories and stories from the Ben Shatah era and from 


ding on their habita 





fellowships, evolving from the Second Temple da 
reated and flowed 





him, though not always completed and unadulterated, still 
retained their freshness in the land of birth of the Zugot (“*Pairs™) and the other 
ed teachers, among the latter's disciples and successors, 


the generations n 








That Eretz Israel tradition culminating in the Mishnah, the Jerusalem 
ted midrashic works, is not alien or hostile to the Hasmoneans, 
ied by various exegetic 








Talmud, and rel 





notwithstanding the erroneous opinions dissemina 
schools. It harbors no suggestion of basic antagonism or a wide gap between 
the Pharisee leadership and the Hasmonean government.“ On the contrary, 
the Hasmoneans are generally admired, and John Hyrcanus I is respected. Even 





The problem is dealt with in Chapter I above 
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nacus, the dangerous despot, is accorded a ray of light and favor by the Eretz 
Israel leg 





ends, devoid of gloom or venom. Simeon b, Sha 





frequents his 
Palace, dines at his table and attends his parties. Jannaeus listens to his 
Pronouncements, complies with his demands, does not despise the Torah or 
neglect its precepts. A passing dispute is set aside in a conciliatory atmosphere 
The straightforward naive style and genuine background, 
delineation of the figures and deeds in the illumi 
all these point to its having been drawn 
from the ancient fountain of popular, genuine and deep-rooted tradition, 
The stories and legends about Ben Shatah and King Jannacus were expanded 
in the Babylonian Talmud.™ The depiction of the period was ostensibly varied 
id enriched, but a 





Ss well as the 








ating story which has no 
external parallel and remains unique, 








reful examination reveals the inferior worth, defects and 


weaknesses of the Babylonian Talmud version, The memories of the 





Hasmonean period were damaged in their travels from Eretz Israel to 
Babylonia, along hidden paths in the various stages of Babylonian redaction. 
Later strata were piled on and versions with dubious suppositions and 
superfluous additions were grafted on, At ti 





es external influences were 
absorbed which obscured and flawed the original foundation. Tales were diluted 
and cut. Testimonies were confused and mutilated, at times to the point where 


their meanings were distorted. The mis 








re is discernible in the presentation of 
the personages and the garbling of events. The fate and conduct of Ben Shatah 
ind his fellows with their dilemmas and perplexities were not clarified any more 





than inearlier versions. Evil, unrestrained tyr 





nny was exemplified by Jannaeus. 


The murder of masses of Pharisees and the sins of others were attached to his 





crimes. All these horrors a 





id nightma 
pure talmudic tradition of Eretz Israel.” But neith 
Talmud itself show unequivocal censure, extre 





in the internal main, 





does the Babylonian 





negation or total animosity to 
the rule of the Hasmoneans, or their political or priestly prerogatives and 
authority 

Many scholars are inclined in this matter to prefer the Babylonian Talmud 
because of ts transparent, relative connection to ne: 





and similar descriptions in 
Josephus, for in that case many opportunities emerge to stress points of contact 
and base on them a synthesized, coordinated method for solving the 





The explanation is in Section B above, However 
significance of the internal controversy between the aistocr 


ere should be ao belittling of the 
je Sadducees, aspiring to limit Torah 
> the Hasids of the Hasmonean Revolt 
1 thei ea 





laws to a restricted area, and the Pharsees, sucess 





period, who deste legislative and judh 





in popular 


The analysis isin Section Cand E abow 











garding Torah laws which 





in thet view included also the oral trad mocratic, broad and dynamic sense 








This is not of course primary historical testimony, con 





ete and accurate, arranged and 





siready scaled inthe Hasmonean period, but ther sno reason to disparage its significance and the 
damental questions and the conclusions 


ological distinctions between the maia branches of talmudic traditions 





‘sence of its memories. In Chapter 7 we return to the fun 
deriving from basic me 
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fundamental questions of the period. After a careful detailed analysis, however, 

the illusion that the Babylonian Talmud actually presents an original testimony 

in confirmation of Josephus collapses. The Babylonian Talmud does not 

provide independent authority drawn from ancient tradition, but in fact actually 
absorbed some sporadic fragments from Josephus’ work, though apparently 
indirectly. Its version displays signs of being secondary, as becomes evident 

} when its components are disassembled. Its weaknesses and flaws reveal the 
mixture of supplements inserted and forced into it, and the extent of its 
dependence on and subservience to external sources, 

Josephus’ double presentation, in his two great works, is uniform neither in 
composition nor contents.™* It is based primarily on foreign historiography, 
abounding in hatred for the Hasmonean government, and hostile to the zealous 
religiosity of Jewish Hasidism. This results in an indifference to and alies 

| from crucial movements and trends in the history of the nation, 
consequently the accomplishments and way of life of Judah b. Tabai and 





ation 






on b. Shatab are completely missing. Josephus generally restricts his 





tions to the narrow confines of developments in the political arena. A 





comp: 


ison of his two versions, however, shows that Antiquities does contain a 
scattered group of a few typical genuine folk tales, clearly different from the 
adjacent chapters, which in appearance and nature resemble and follow the early 
talmudic tradition. Among them is the story of the rift during John Hyreanus’ 
reign, for instance, with the conciliatory spirit enveloping the distressing 











‘occurrence, as in the Jerusalem Talmud story about Ben Shatab and his clash 
with Jannaeus, despite the stormy controversy whose echoes had not yet faded. 
Historical criticism in the study of talmudic sources, based on a systematic 





ion of its branches and types according to their provenance and time 
and requiring a particular methodic approach and suitable means, proceeds 


along a distinct path and leads to new results. In its wake, however, comes even 





‘more resolute confirmation of the viewpoint of the late Gedalyahu Alon and his 
objections to the regnant view of Phariseeism and Jewish Hasidism during the 
Hasmonean period." Ben Shatah and his group did not 
behind blind walls of petrified religious sectarianism, breathing 


-ntrench themselves 





imity to their 
country and hoping for its collapse, praying for humiliating subjection and 
groveling at the feet of a foreign conqueror. The great Pharisee leader, faithful 
son of the early Hasids, was part and parcel of his people," implementing 














The Josephus versions are discussed in Section D above 
G. Alon, Mebkarim be-Toldor Yisrael vl. | (Tel Aviv 1957), p. 1S 

Simeon b, Shatab worked wih nen according tothe Eretz Israel legend (yBava Metzia 18). 
His ancestor's craft is perhaps hinted atin the name "Ben Shatab” derived from th 

spread) as fla is spread out to dry. The term in other contexts 0 

















+ aso elsewhere in the talmodic 
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criminal law and determining its principles according to the Torah and just 


He unhesitatingly removes a den of iniquity from his country, '* issues rulingsin 
favor of strengthening marriage ties, and for the wider dissemination of 
education in the nation.”** His proud figure emerges from an anthology of 
sayings, tales, and authoritative ordinances, including legislative or judicial 
acts. His ramified energetic activity exemplifies the true favorable attitude of the 
Pharisees in his generation.’ Their hidden world, with the reflection of their 


deeds and remnants of their thoughts, is all compressed into a modest legacy of 





early memories which their heirs and disciples preserved in their homeland, 
where the venerated forefathers and teachers were born 








Viterature(mTohorot VIIL3; moMegillah II 3:yShabbat VII 10a). The word Mow (=rug)also derives 
toot (mKelim XXIV 12: XXVI5). Simeon b, Sbatah portrays an idea figure of the 
iP which emerged from extensive strata of the people, mostly simple 

he Hasmonean Revolt, Iti not by chance that 

or (mAvOt I 10). Craftsmen are 
Eduyot 13). This continuous chain 





Pharisce-Hasidic leaders 

farmers or craftsmen in villages and towns, 

Shemaiah, who learned Torab from 
mong thei 


















ples of Shermiah and Aviation 








show the type and socal character of these Pharsee leaders as opposed 
typleal of earlier times, as described in len Sira XXXVI 26, ed, M.Z_ Seyal Jerusalem 1953), 
rmAvot 19; ySanhedrin 'V 2b; ySanhedrin VI 23b: bHagigah I6b; bMakkot Sb; Sanhedrin 
37b; bShevuot Ma: ‘Sanhedrin V1.6, VII 3; Mfekhie de-Rabbl Ishmael, Mishpatim, 20 (Horovi 
See Chapter 7, n. 30 below. 
ah IL 774; ySanhedria V123, Ashkelon wasthe cradle of the cult 
ity; Herodotus (seen, 108 above) I 108 
wo. | (London 1946), This i the backgn 

















Rabin ed, Jerusalem 1960), p, 3 





tmSanhedrin VI 4 

‘of Ashtoret-Astart, the 

Diodorus Siulus 114 (LCL), 

‘Ben Shatab’s aggressive action, impelled by the eaotist piety that characterizes early Pharsecism of 
4. Ben Shatab's action andits purposes are hinted 

8) dap folkorstic and im 

onqvered by the Jews and remained an enclave surrounded by 
















od. CH. Oldath ind of 








at in the Jerusalem Talmod, 
inary features, The fact 


the Hasmonean per 
Jegend (yHapigah IL 77bff; ySanbedrin VE 











that the city of Ashkelon was note 
Jewish territory explains Ben Shatah’s adamaot desire to uproot the potentially dangerous nest o 
idolatry there, although the ciccumstances, natare and consequences cannot be defined exactly 

‘Ketubbot VIII 32e: bKetubbot #2b (Shabbat 1b, 16); tKetubbot XI 1, The preferably 
of the Eretz Irae tradition is here once again apparent, in comparison with the parallel version 
The ruling forthe Formulation tract (ketubba) lke that on compulsory 

ton (see n 243 above) fit in withthe reform tendencies of the Pharisees in that period, and 














law on the mariage 








‘8 no reason of justification for doubting its veracity 
imudic sources contradicts and completely refwtes (as does the study of 
he Maccabees) the prevalent theories adoptedin many modern 





‘Study ofthe early 
he Books of 





the D: 
schools. The Pha 
‘quarrels around 








ves look an opposing potion in intemal controversy in clashes and 
jt deny the leptin 

‘etified historical tetin 

from 


ligious, political and socal questions. But they di 
State, its security and the rule of the Hasmoncans. 
<isqualfies the Hasmoneans from serving in the high priesthood (see n. 15 inthe Preface). 
reigning because ofan exclusive right reserved forthe House of David. Nothing issaid against them 
the sons of Za tly dynasty aside from apocalyptic delusions and, 
hollow speculative opinions. John Hiyrcanus himself was suspect, because his mother was falsely 
rumored to have been a captive making his ineage therefore defective, but the accusation does not 
toserve as priets, A discussion ofthe questions connected 









ofthe 


























{question the Fitness of his enti f 
‘with the declining period of the Hasmonean government and the hypotheses based on 
pieudepigraphic nde further clarification 





will pr 

















CHAPTER SIX 


THE PSALMS OF SOLOMON, 
THE HASMONEAN DECLINE AND CHRISTIANITY 


The Roots and Solution of the Problem 





Only a small number of reports and testimonies have come down from the 
latter days of the Hi 
because of the tendency to ascribe various pseudepigraphic writings to that 
period. Among those books, which were discovered from Christian treasures, 
the Psalms of Solomon is of outstanding importance.’ More than a century ago, 
there was established a scholarly method that explains this collection of poems 
kground of the Roman invasion of Eretz Israel and the end of 








jonean kingdom. The store has seemingly been enriched 











against the 
Jewish independence. According to that conception, the Psalms sound the 
and death agony of the 
monean kingdom, to Pompey’s campaign in the country and his death on 





emotional response of Jewish pietists to the corruption 
Hi 
th 
stormy events, mou 





Egyptian shore. The anonymous poet himself supposedly observes the 


ns the tragedy of his people and expresses the thoughts of 





sincere believers. His remonstrance berates his generation of sinnersand justifies 
the judgement against a 
of the nation, and his prayer pleads for the grace of God. 
led to the present day with hardly any objections." In its 





jing Jerusalem, his wrath strikes the leaders and masses 
nd swift salvation, This 








interpretation has preva 





wake, the meager collection has been 





ised to the rank of primary, original, 
Eretz Israel testimony, of great value for the history of the Second Temple 
period. Although there are differences between various schools and individual 


scholars, the basic approach setting the tit 





, provenance and significance of 





a of this study was published in Zion 30 (1965): 1-46, and dedicated to my 
teacher and mentor Profesor Yitzbak (LF. ) Bar. A verified critical edition ofthe Greek source was 
published by Oscar v. Gebhardt, Die Psalmen Salomo's TUGAL X1I1 2 (Leipzig 1895), A. Rah, 

spuaginta, vol. 2 (Stattgart 1980), p. 471M. See also RLR. Hann, The Manuscript History of the 
calms of Sa 

IM. Hengel, Die Zeloten (Leiden 1961), p. 204; E. Bickerman, From Ezra to the Last of the 
Maccabees (New York 1962), p. 1766: A. Jaubert, La Notion Alliance dansleJudatome (Pais 1963), 
1. 2530; D.S, Russell, The Method and Mesrage af Jewish Apocalyptic (London 1964), pp. 26, $71. 
R. Meyer, Tradition und Neuschopfns im antiken Judentume (Berlin 1965), p-73:J. SchUpphaus, Die 
Praimen Salomos (Leiden 1977}, §, Holm-Nielen, “Die Psalmen Salomos,” JSHRZ 1V 2, p. Sift. 
(Gutersioh 1977), G.W.E. Nickesburg, Jewish Literature Between the Bible and the Mishnoh 
(Philadelphia 1981), p. 2034F. Ths stand has been adopted also by Soviet scholars such as JA 
Lenteman, Proiskhozhdenie Khristianstra (Moscow 1960), p. 108; G.M. Lifshitz, Proisthozhdent 

Morya (Minsk 1967), p. 1 


The first ver 











mon (Chico Calif, 1982) 
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these Psalms in the late Hasmonean period has not been contradicted, A 
reexamination of the subject from the critical historical viewpoint, however, 
als the vulnerability of the prevalent method to the point of invalidating its 
conclusions. 





A superficial survey of the work shows it to consist of eighteen poems 
constructed and arranged in the style and rhythm of biblical psalms. Th 





ey are 





titled, as the biblical psalms are, and ascribed to King Solomon, The concepts 





and idioms are rooted in the biblical period with no deviation or divergence. The 
poetry is enveloped in ancient Hebrew features and wrapped in mystery. The 
series of lamentations, entreaties and thanksgivings emit echoes of a cryptic 
happening, replete with riddles and wonders, which is not described in full or in 


logical order but in broken lines on a darkened stage. Its developmentis strange, 








its heroes anonymous and its meanings veiled. Some tyrant, whose identity is 
unknown, invades the country, enters Jerusalem. A tranquil, complacent but 


immoral city welcomes him joyfully and suddenly suffers a cruel blow. Itfills up 








with killings and destruction, its people are dragged into exile and its territory 


becomes a wasteland, A terrible calamity was decreed because of its iniquities, 





for in it crimes were committed by the wicked and perverse, the sacrilegious and 
licentious, who usurped the gle 





y of the kingdom, ruined the throne of David 
land expelled its adherents. A remnant of the pious escape the holocaust, roam 
about, wander in the desert and await salvation. The end of the enemy ruler is 


already on the horizon, like a de 





ted dragon on the mountains of Egypt 








Woven into a purely biblical fabric, these scenes lack clear chronological 


dimensions a 





i genuine background delineations. The order and the 
are cut 





connections between the pe 





ms seem tenuous. Isolated pictures emerge 
off, and resumed. The stream of prayers, hopes, lamentations and exhortations 


flows in a sinuous channel abounding in fluctutations, reversals, breaches and 





omissions. Yet the artistic and ideological unity of the work is not shattered. Its 
beginning, middle and end express the main point: the destruction of Jerusalem 


nd the fate of its inhabitants, It is around this central theme that its poems 





revolve, overflowing with faith, heralding restoration for the righteous and 
nnihilation for the wicked. The drama ends with a hymn to the Messiah of the 
House of David, miraculous and noble, purified of a 





sin and taught by God, 





who will destroy all evil, exterminate the wicked with his word, have compassion 
for the accompanying nations, and implant the tribes of his sanctified people in 


his territory 





The patent contents of the Psalms of Solomon evinces no definite or parti 
signs of the Hasmonean period. Nor did they inantiquity acquire any testimony 





on belonging to a 
period. Not the slightest hint of their existence appears in Jewish heritage. They 
were preserved on the edges of the Christian tradition, among the dubious 
apocryphal books composed in the form of biblical literature, and so classified 


ew work, or being connected with the Second Temple 
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in the catalogues of the Greek Bibles.” At the end of the index of the Codex 
Alexandrinus (the fifth-century manuscript of the Septuagint) they were listed 





after the New Testament and the Clementine letters.‘ The early famous Church 
fathers (such as Origen and Eusebius) did not record them, although others 
mentioned apocryphal books attributed to Solomon, without indicating their 
nature. The church synod in Laodicea (about 360 CE.) forbade the public 
reading of psalms that were not admitted into the canon and, according to the 
attached explanation, among them were the Psalms of Solomon.’ They were not 
widely distributed with the eastern church, and only a limited quantity of copies 
remain in partial manuscripts of the Greek Bible. 








They were not known in western countries until modern times. The first 
edition based on a single manuscript, was printed in 1626 by Juan Luis De La 
Cerda, a Spanish Jesuit scholar, who provided explanations anda ationin 
Latin.* That version, with notes added, was published in 1713 by Johann Albert 
Fabricius 
‘oused immediate speculat 















hic series.’ The discovery 





s part of a comprehensive pseudepigr 
ns and dilemmas. The first editor, while eager to 








believe that the poems were original and ancient, did not conceal his doubts. It 


was possible, he argued, that some anonymous scribe wished to get King 








Solomon talking and compile his lyrics, but this should not be considered a 
deception, nor the work of a heretic or of a Jew (leaving only a Christian) for 
n faith against the Jews." 

nth century as a few 


these psalms support the Christi 

The skeptical attitude waxed 
scholars, like the first editor, discerned a Christian tone in the Psalms of 
Solomon. At least two even suggested a definite Christian origin but gained no 
support.’ Petrus Daniel Huetius denied their antiquity and Solomon's 





ready in the sevente 








sw, by an educated Hellenistic Jew 





authorship. They were written, in his vi 





originally in Greek, incorporating idioms and phrases from the Septuagint 
rly from Psalms, Isaiah and 





Many clements were drawn from the Bible, particul 





Athanasius (Dobi 
Chvonographia Brevis, P 


Sop Scripturae Sacroe, PG 28, col. 432; Nicephorus Patearcha 








HB, Swete, The Old Testament ix Greek, vol. 3 (Cambridge 1894. p. 282. 
W. Beveregins, Synodikon (Oxford 1672), p. 4800 Th. Balsam Canones, 
Synodi Laodicenae. PG 137, cl. 1420, M. Blastares, Symtagme Alphabeticum, PG 144, col. 1144 


IL, De La Cerda, $.J., Adiersaria Sacra (Lyons 1626) 
1.A. Fabricius, Codex Preudepigraphas Vetere Testament (Hamburg & Leiprig 1713), 9141 
out 
* De La Cerda, p. 16 “Non credo fuise xcretci meditantis, ut solet 
corruptionem alicuius dogmatis, neque Judsei, cum potivs quae de Christo canit, nostram 
feligionem adversus Judaeos firment.” Negative conclusions were presented by L Ferrandus, Liber 
Psalmorum (Paris 1683), p. 1124 
hE. Nierembergius, De Origine Sacrae Scripturae 1X 38 Lyons I641),p.339; G.Janenskias, 
De Psalterio Salomonis, 1 dissertation published in 1687 and printed in J.G. Neumann, Primitiae 
caberg 1700), p. 274f 
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Ezekiel. They were not composed before the first century C.E. because the 
Church Fathers had no knowledge of them. Their Messianism is in harmony 
with the Israelite prophets and Jewish beliefs, and does not bear the stamp of 
Christianity. Thereafter, the prevailing view rejected the authorship of King 
Solomon or a Christian poet, and confirmed the Jewish nature of these Psalms, 
‘There was a growing inclination to date their composition to the time of the 
destruction of the Second Temple and later.! 

Signs of the Hasmonean period were not discerned in the Psalms till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The turning point came in 1847 when the 








German scholar F.K(C.) Movers proposed explaining them against the 
background of the events around Pompey's invasion and the rise of the 
Herodian dynasty. The cruel foe bursting calmly into Jerusalem is identified 


with Pompey, whose miserable death years later on the Egyptian coast is 





ns of 





described in the metaphor of the dragon, who expires “‘on the moun 
Egypt.” The poet expresses the feelings of a faithful Jew of that time and 
censures the alien Herod who usurped the kingdom, The Hebrew work was 
translated into Greek, and mistakenly 

The new solution gained vigorous support.”? Gi 





tributed to King Solomon, 





\dually, the voices denying 
Hebrew origin faded out entirely. At the same time an inclination developed to 








confine the composition of the 





lection to Pompey's time and not extend it to 
the accession of Herod, since the author was thought to be referring to the 


Hasmoneans when he condemned the coveters of kingship and destroyers of t 











throne of David." There was a small dissenting group that prefer 
the poems against the background of A 


1d to expl 
ntiochus Epiphanes’ persecutions and 





the Hasmonean Revolt. The last vehement representative of that grou 
Wilhelm Frankenberg, po an 
identification and dating: the foe's entrance into Jerusalem in a joyful 





ed out some weaknesses in the Pompé 





atmosphere accords better with the circumstances of Antiochus’ arrival than 


with Pompey's. Also sacrilege and the defilement of the altar are characteristic 





PD. Huetius, Demonsiraio Evanglice! (Leiptig 1604), p. 397: J.H.G, Carprov 
Introductio ad Libros Canonicos Biblionam Veteris Testamenti Onines, Vol. (Leipzig 1727), p 
124IT: R. Cellier, Histoire Générale der Auteurs Sacrés et Eeclésiastiques, vol. | (Paris 1729), p. 
233: A. Calmet, P seriatones in omnes et sngulos Sacrae Scripture libros, vol. | 
wv p. 276; K.G, Bretschneider, Die historisch-dogmatische uslezung. des Neven 
Testaments (Leipeig 1806), p. 121; ET. Bengel, Opuscula Academica (Hamivury 1834), p. 3947 
F.C. Movers, "Apokryphes-Literatur,” Kirchenlesikon, ed. H.J, Wetzer & B, Welt 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1847), vol. 1, p. 340; ibid, vol. 1? (1882), p. 1060 
F, Deltech, Commentar aber den Ps ig 1860, p. 381; Th. Keim, Geschiche 
Jesu von Nazara, vol | (Zaich 1867), p. 
angen, Das Judenthure in Pasting zur Zeit Christi (Freiburg 1866),p. 64{T; A. Hilenfel, 
MessiasJudocoram (Leipeig 1869), p. XI. A. Carrie, De Pralterio Salomonis (Strasbourg 1870) 
LF. Fritesche, Libri Apocryphi Veteris Testament-Graece(Leipei 1871), Praelatio, p. XXV; E.E 
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of the Hellenizers rather than of the Hasmoneans. But these conclusions and 
reservations went unheeded." 
‘The victorious method was refined by Julius Wellhausen, and in his Die 


Pharistier und die Sadducder was presented as one of the basic points of his 
thesis." The Psalms of Solomon for him had great import 
‘genuine ancient expression of Jewish Phariseeism from the time 





nce for they 





‘encompassed 
of Pompey’s campaigns, Talmudic recollections of the period, on the other 
hand, reflect only a flawed post-Destruction rabbinical tradition, The nature of 
the Phi 
apocryphal books. That religious movement, 





isees is indicated in Josephus, the New Testament and certain 





Wellhausen’s view, had no 





inclination for Jewish political independence, objected to the very existence of 





the Hasmonean kingdom, and adopted hostile stand onit from start tofinish."* 
The movement did not even hesitate to demand and strive for subjugation, as it 
contended that only foreign rule made possible the introduction of a proper 
th 
supposedly left Judas Maccabacus’ camp when freedom of religion had been 
attained and the struggle th political independence."” Their 
Pharisee successors did not relax their hostility until the hated kingdom was 


geratic constitution. During the Hasmonean Revolt itself the Hasids 








destroyed. They welcomed the Roman conqueror joyfully, and it is their 
philosophy that inspires the Psalms of Solomon, With these conclusions, 
Welth 

earlier, 
Saddue 
(Ps. Sol. IV) which had a stylistic resemblance to the censure of "Scribes and 
nt (Matt, 23:23), but all doubts and 





1ed the work of his predecessors into a firm method. A few years 
nd Hitzig had still ma 
because of their harsh criticism of “flatterers" a 


ained that the Psalms bore signs of 








cism hypocrites 





Pharisees, hypocrites” in the New Testan 





perplexities quickly vanished under Wellhausen’s influence and authority 
ified to serveasa reliable source 
during the Hasm 


period. That notion was implanted in scholarly thinking and became an 


The Psalms of Solomon were thus deemed quali 








providing a view of the inner world of the Pharise ean, 





established scholarly thesis. A tremendous number of scholars and researchers 
accepted it and spread it throughout the world." Ryle and James contributed 


*H. Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Irsel, vol 4 (Gottingen 1864), p. 34347; K.L.W. Grimm, 
Das erste Buch der Maccabter(Leiptg 1853), pXXVII; W. Frankenberg, Die Datienang der Psalmen 
Salomos, BAW | (Giessen 1896 

J, Wellhausen, Die Pharsder nd die Sadducter® (Hanover, I 
pp. 112; 131 





Opposed 10 ths view is G. Alon, Mehkarim be-Toldot Yisrael, vo. 1 (Tel Aviv 1957), p. 26 
CCitciam of these views and conchisions appears above in Chapter 1 
" F Hitig, Geschichte des Volker Israel. vol.2 (Leipzig 869) p. 302. 





J. Drummond, The Jevish Messiah (London 1877), p. 133 W.J. Deane, Paeudepigraph 
(Edinburgh 1991), p. 2500; R. Kittel, “Die Paalmen Salomos,” in Die Apokryphen und 
Pueudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, ed. E. Kautasch, vol. 2 (Tubingen 1900), p. 1274; A. 
, "Apokryphien igsaphen.” in K. Budde, Geschiche der athe 
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ere 
entitled The Pharisee Psalms. Although they discerned and even stressed that the 





ly to its establishment through their accurate, annotated edition which they 


Messianism supposedly intoned by Solomon was very close to the Christian 
faith, that proximity evoked not the shadow of adoubt.2° Some help in studying 
the Psalms was provided by the discovery and printing of a Syriac version, 
apparently translated from the Greek," which is combined with an additional 
acter, Hopes of 
in the Syriac were dashed.” These facts did not, 
however, produce any astonishment or change, The prevailing view gained the 
support of Emil Scharer's expertise. Italso had the concurrence of Robert Henry 
pocalyptic literature." The 
same spirit breathes in the French Catholic edition, abounding in exegesis, by 
Viteau, who completed the work of Ryle and James, pointed out many parallels 
between the cryptic Psalms and the New Testament, and showed how broad the 





yy Christian in c! 





group of Odes of Solomon which are cl 


finding a Hebrew substruct 








Charles, that great scholar of pseudepigraphic and 





plane of kinship between their two spheres was. 

Jewish scholars generally followed the lead of their Christian colleagues. The 
lone voice of Heinrich Graetz protested at first and noted the Christian nature of 
the pseudo-Sol 





monic Psalms but his stand weakened and his objections to the 
regnant view receded. In the third edition of his great work he retreated and 
inserted these Psalms among the apocrypha like the Books of Judith and Tobit 


where there is no way to decide whether the source was Hebrew or Greek.?* 





Evidently his skepticism did not entirely disappear, for he did not include the 
and 





collection in his historical review. Abraham Geiger minimized its value 


avoided dating it, although he agreed it was a Hebrew source from the Second 








Leravu (Leipaig 1906), p. 3634; EE Renan, Histoire d peuple Tse, vl, $ (Paris 1907/1909),pp. 
151, 317; A. Smienoy, Messianskive ohidania ver 
WE. Ryle & MLR, James, Pahyol Eokopdveas — Puslms ofthe Pharisees (Cambridge 1891), 
LR. Harris & A. Mingana, The Oder anc (Manchester 1916/1920 
first ed. Cambridge 1909), A new revised the Syriac text i provided by W, Baars 
Solomon,” The 


ia Iudeevokolo vremen lisa Krista (Karan, 














ld Testament Syric, Part LV 6, ed. The Peshita Institute (Leiden 





cs the quotations from the Syrige given below appear in Hebrew 








J. Begrich, “Der Text der Psalmen Salomos," ZNW 38 (1939): 1314F versus K.G, Kuhn, Die 
‘heste Texigestait der Pslmen Seloms (Stuttgart 1937). SeealsoJ.L. Trafton,A Critical Evaluation 
{ofthe Syrise Version ofthe Praims of Solomon, Duke Univ. (Durham N.C. 198I). 

chen Volkes tm Zetater Jesu Christ, vol. 3*(Leiprig 1909).p. 
(New York 1963, rep. of 1913 ed.) 267M; G.B, Gray, "The 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha ofthe Old Testament in Englih, ed. RH. 
2 p. 62st 











E, Scharer, Geschichte des 
2054E; RLM. Charles, Echatol 
Psalms of Solomon," in The Ap 
Charles, vol. 2 (Oxford 19 
J Viteau, Ler Psoumer de Salomon (Paris 1911). In the wake of Ryle-James, Viteau oo finds 
nth 








{in these psalms praiseworthy Jewish Pharisaic 





paves the way for Christianity, sounding 
notes very similar to those of gospel hymns (e.. Luke L461, 681; 2:29ff.)or to John’s Revelation, 
by profound conceptual and notioaal consection with the New Testament 


Geschichte der Jaden, vol. 3 (Leipzig 1856), p. 489; vo. 3° (Leipzig 1863), p. 439; 
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Temple period expressing loyalty to the aims of the Davidian dynasty and 
estrangement from the ruling priesthood.** 

Israel Lévi enthusiastically seconded Wellhausen’s method, and supported his 
contention that the poet was familiar with synagogue prayers, by a comparison 
with the eighteen blessings, though he minimized the virtues of the Torah and 
the praiseworthiness of those studying it because he belonged to a particular 
group of lay Pharisees that was inimical to the higher priesthood and avoided all 
“rabbinical scholastics.”’ Israel Abrahams concurred in this approach and 
added his conjecture that the ancient source was forgotten when the eighteen 
blessings took its place.”” The Psalms played a vital role in Adolf-Abraham 
Biichler's study, which purported to depict the nature of Hasidism in the Eretz 








Israel of the time, and refuted the Christian claims that it fostered only 
ceremonial rituals and not pure morality, for the anonymous poet, a 
contemporary of Honi Ha-Me'aggel (the Circle-Dra 
of pure-heartedness, prayer and fasting, rather tha 
precepts.2* These views were well-absorbed into the consciousness of Jewish 





er), stresses the obligation 





offerings and deta 








scholars;}* fine explicated Hebrew translations designed to reconstruct the lost 
original spread the dominant conception quite widely.” Only the 
representatives of religious conservatism (like Isaac Halevy and Zeev Yavetz) 


disregarded them completely. A very few others expressed tentati 











ations 
or strayed a bit off the path.”! 


* A. Geiger, “Aus Brien,” tdiche Zeitschrift fr Wissenschaf und Leben VI (Bresla 1968), 9, 





1, Lévi, “Les divnuit binédctions eles Pastimes de Salomon,” REY 32 (1896): 1611T; 1 
Abrahams, “The Psalms of Solomon,” JQR IX (1897): 539 idem, Studies tx Pharisaiom and the 
Gospels, vol. 1 (Cambridge 1917), p. 136 


‘A. Wlchler, Types of Jewish Palestinian Pety 
Psalm Salomo's Ul 6." JOR XV (1903 USE 
Astartedenstesin den Psalmen Salomos,” Viertljahrc 
Honi’s pity seein mTa’anit 11, The Babylonian Talend 

3. Josephs (Ancguiies XIV 224) refers thi 












lem, “Eine eigentimliche Einzelheit de 
fr Bibelkunde,\(1903/1904),p. 1fT, On 
Jad loc, )legend is of eours inferior vo the 
polar 

nd his request was immediately granted; seen, 39 and 





Jerusalem Talmi 














legend about Onias (Hon), who W 
severe drought he implored God tose 
the end of n, 41 below. See alio Chapter 5, n. 142 
 V, Aptowitzer, Purteipalitik der Harmonder: 
della leteratura ebvaica post 938).p. 12:M. Aberbach, “The Historical All 
of Chapters IV, XI and XIII o JOR. 41 (19S0/S1); 379413, Klausner 
Historia she-ha-Baylt ha-Shen. vol. 3 (Jerusalem 1950), p. 22811; G. Alon, Mehkarim (ee m. 16 
Above), vol. 1, p. 30; ¥.(1.) Kaufman, “Ben-David ha-Nigich wven-David ha-Nista,” Molad 16 
(1988): 201: J. Liver, Toldor Bet David (Serusaetm 1989), p, 141M; A. Schalit, ord ha-Mlekh 
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The Psalms of Solomon thus became a firm basis for the study of the 
Hasmonean period with all its aspects and manifestations. That notion has 
taken root in recent generations and is still widely predominant.” Some 





differences have arisen here and there on collateral and even substantiv. 
problems, such as in repeated attempts to ascribe certain verses to Herod's time 
for the purpose of dealing with some troublesome questions,” or to propose a 
combined redaction of the collection, or to seek its origin within a particular 
group of pietists or zealots rather than define it only as a Pharisee work.?* The 
tendency to pinpoint its origin more specifically grew in the wake of the 
considerations of and speculations about the Dead Sea Scrolls which were found 





to embody some points of contact and kinship with the Psalms, These were 





construed to prove a common development from the base of a Jewish Hasidism 





that retired in Hasmonean times from the political are 





and was steeped in 
abstract messianic expectations.” It has even been proposed that the Psalms of 


Solomon aphic works (¢.g. the Books 





jong with other apocryphal or pseudepi 





‘of Enoch and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs) should be added to the 


treasury of the Judaean Desert or Qumran Sect.”” These proposals have not 








however effected any fundamental change or undermined the base of the 


Fegnant method. 
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B. Pompey's Campaign in Eretz Israel 


To what extent is the story in the Psalms of Solomon explicable, and how are its 
riddles solved in the light of the supposed background of the Hasmonean decline 
and Pompey’s expeditions? An affirmative answer constitutes the basic 
I destroys the foundation and 
collapses the whole structure. Before making a decision let us review the 


hypothesis of the prevalent conception; a deni 





circumstances and consequences of the Roman invasion as reflected in lucid 
historical testimony 

Greek and Roman reports retain only a few sentences about Pompey's 
conquest of Jerusalem, incidental to his expeditions to the east and his 
victories.”* In general, their tone isadmiring of the Roman general and hostile to 








his foes. Although errors and contradictions sometimes crept in, the historical 





facts remained clear and firm: Pompey invaded Eretz Israel at the time of an 
internal disagreement, met with strong opposition, laid a heavy siege on the 
Temple Mount, took advantage of the religious restrictions of his opponent 
captured their citadel on the Sabbath (“a fast day" in Strabo’s mistaken view), 
entered the Temple area but did not harm the inner san 


and 








tum or the treasures 
1 
entrusted the government to John Hyrcanus II, imposed Roman rule on the 
Jewish stat 





(contrary to Cassius Dio), destroyed the city walls, exiled Aristobulus ai 








1d diminished its territory. Josephus alone reports the course of 

events in detail. His first version appears in Jewish War a 
amended, in Jewish Antiquities The double presentation makes it possible 

to clarify additional necessary aspects 

A civil war had split and agitated the H 

1 Roman troops overran the country. At first the younger Aristobulus 





\d his second, expanded 








monean kingdom some time before 





vanquished the first-born Hyrcanus and took over the kingdom, but hisenemies 





neither despaired nor relaxed. Antipater the Idumaean fanned the flame 


exhorting Hyre ind ask his 





nus to flee to Aretas the Arab Nabataean prince 








help. Under the pressure of Nabataean forces Aristobulus was compelled to 


entrench himself in Jerusalem, By th 





n Pompey had already overcome 
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Mithridates of Pontus and defeated the Armenian Tigranes. Scaurus was 





ssigned to command the army in Syria, and the two rival factions appealed to 
1g warning 





him for help. Saurus decided in favor of Aristobulus and his mei 
persuaded the Nabataeans to retreat. Jerusalem breathed easy and Aristobulus 
defeated his foes. 

In the meantime Pompey arrived in Damascus. Both John Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus looked to him for support, Aristobulus wasted no time and 
ral, 





hastened to buy his favor with a costly present. On orders of the Roman 





the rivals reported to him and a disputation took place, Aristobulus exhibited 
excessive pride and gained no success. Pompey censured the violence 
-d him of, but refrained from makinga clear choice, 








Aristobulus’ foes had accus 
demanded restraint and expressed a desire to proceed to Eretz Israel after his 


actions against the Nabatacans, and reach a decision in situ, Aristobulus was 








distrustful and disobeyed, left the Roman camp apparently in order to prepare 
for the possible confrontation. Pompey was angry and swiftly crossed the 
frontier of Judaea with his legions and auxiliary troops. Friends convinced 
Aristobulus not to risk war, but to go forth to meet Pompey, Following 


exh bandon citadels and retreat to, 





wasting negotiations he was obliged to a 
Jerusalem in order to repel the invader. Pompey pursued him swiftly, without 
med, appeared before the Roman 





delay, In the end Aristobulus became al 





general, promised to provide money and to surrender the capital, but his people 
refused to implement his undertakings. Pompey was enraged, imprisoned 


Aristobulus, ai 








nd prepared his troops for an assault. 
jon split and confusion ensued. The threat 








In turbulent Jerusalem 





the popu 


of the great foe increased the strength of those favoring surrender, adherents of 





Hyrcanus’ faction, Aristobulus’ followers entrenched themselves on Temple 
Mount, and their rivals opened the city gates for the conqueror. Bitter fighting 
broke out around the mountain citadel and Hyrcanus’ supportersextended help. 


cording 





to the enemy. Of even greater help were the Sabbath restrictions for, a 
practice then was 








to Josephus (who relied on a dubious non-Jewish version), th 





only to repulse attacks, and the defenders did not prevent the enemy from raising 


a battery, erecting towers, and bringing up weapons. In the third month of the 


siege the walls were breached and the Jewish stronghold crumbled. The 





conqueror burst into the Temple area, his troops slaughtered cruelly and had no 
merey for the priests serving in their sanctuary who did not cease their worship in 
.¢ of death. Pompey advanced into the Holy of Holies with his retinue, 
paying no attention to the law prohibiting the entrance of foreigners, but 
the treasures, The next day he generously 


the f 





refrained from sacking or touchit 
d the purification of the Templ 
responsible for the defense were executed, and outstanding Roman warriors 








1d the resumption of rituals, The men 


were rewarded with gifts. Aristobulus and his family were exiled to Italy, and 





Hyrcanus was given the high priesthood, but not the royal crown, and ruled 
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henceforth as a Roman vassal. The Jewish state, humbled and clipped, bereft of 
large chunks of its territory, was now under Roman sovereignty 

In the relevant chapter, Josephus reveals his sources and bases himself on 
Strabo, Nicolaus and Livy. The fundamental substrucure is the same in his two 
versions, and in the opinion of many scholars rests mainly on the work of 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who was friendly with Herod’s family, On this, in the 


expanded Jewish Antiquities version, were grafted corrections, 





testimonies and various additions.*® Although their exact provena 


always be defined, they too 





erally bear a foreign stamp. The nature of the 





picture in Josephus in thus obvious. The struggle for the existence of the Jewish 
state is enveloped in a frosty atmosphere. No flaw is found in Roman 





imtervention and the suppression of Jewish 





idependence. In the battles for 
Jerusalem the memory of the Jewish warriorsis not perpetuated nor their names 
mentioned, while outstanding Roman officers are listed. Aristobulus and his 
faction are presented in a negative light, but Hyrcanus isnot given much love or 
admiration, An aura of nobility surrounds Pompey, Antipater is characterized 





ind resourceful, while Hyrcanus is weak and despicableand Aristobulus 





arrogant and rash, Inner divisions, folk institutions, or national and religious 
aspirations within the Jewish people are almost entirely disregarded, 





A common view couples the Pharisees with Hyrcanus against Aristobulus’ 


Sudducee front, However, the Pharisees were never mentioned even once in 





debates, discussions and clashes. No historical testimony states that they fully 
supported Hyrcanus after he fell into the trap of Antipater the Idumaean who 


promoted the Nabataean attack on Jerusalem and paved the way for Ri 








int n fact, a single precious vestige of popular tradition totally 
contradicts that view, as several scholars have noted. The illuminating tale 
included in Jewish Antiquities (XIV 19 ff.) describes the great distress at the time 
of the Nabataean incursion and assault on Jerusalem, presents the admirable 
figure of Onias, the talmudic Honi Ha-Me’aggel (the Circle-Drawer), inscribed 
in early memories, castigates Hyrcanus’ people who murde: 

(because he refused to curse their Jewish opponents) and added insult to injury 
through a blatant violation ofa treaty with the besieged and the appropriation of 
money allotted for offerings, Aristobulus* cohorts were not accused of such 
but described as including priests concerned with the precepts and 
ar excellence of Jewish pietism at the time, 





vention. 















ed the said saint 














iniquiti 
religious duties. The representative 
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Honi, refuses to curse them, and under the pressure of threats voices a prayer for 
the well-being of his divided people. A pejorative tone regarding the Hyrcanus 
faction echoes as well in a related Babylonian Talmud legend.*! 

A sharp declaration against the Hasmonean kingdom’s right to exist was 
Supposedly voiced by the “nation” in the course of the proceedings before 
Pompey in Damascus. According to Josephus the “nation” itself inveighs 
against the two vying brothers and demands the cancelation of royal rule since 











ancestral tradition requires obedience to the priests, and these two rivals, 
although offspring of priests, aspire to alter the government and subjugate the 
People. The “nation” appears and disappears with equal suddenness. It is not 
clear how it made its voice heard in Damascus and what anonymous entity 
spoke in its name. The solitary verse was suddenly inserted and remained 
without any reasonable sequel or addit 
“nation” wrapped in a thick fog 








onal elucidation, Why is the irate 








Where was this detached report absorbed, and. 
t channels did it advance through? 





The same inforn 





ion emerges also from testimony in Diodorus Siculus (first 
century B.C.) that was preserved in a copied, fragmented form.*? According to 
him, a large delegation of more than two hundred notables applied to Pompey in 
Damascus when Hyreanus and Aris 





obolus were litigating before him, and 
complained about them both. The forefathers of the two, the complaint stated, 
dispatched a mission to the 





ateand obtained “the leadership of the Jews, free 
and autonomous, without royal status, not a king, but a high priest ruling the 
people.” Their descendants violated the ancestral laws and with violence 
murders, by means of merce 





ries, enslaved the citizens. Pompey postponed his 


+ ‘ySotah 496; bBava Kamma §2b; bMenabot 6b; G. Alon, Mebkarim (see 0.29 above), vol. 








hy was not preserved in that legend. Hyrcanus’men did not send fit animalsto 





the altar but put a pig on top of the ety wall, according to that story, and the whole country wis 
shocked. Inan Eretz Israel version (yBerakot IV 7b; yTa’anit IV 68) the Romans put a pigon! 
ofthe Jerusalem wall (simila circumstances, and consequcotly the ail sacrifices, during the 











before the destructi 









he Temple, ceased. In view of solid clear testimony, both non-Jewish and 
Jewish the pig symbolized Rome in the generation around the time of the destruction; see E 
Scharer, Geschichte, vol. 1 (se n. 38). 700, 150; idem, New English Version (ibid), vol. Isp. 
554, n. 185: 8, Krauss, Paras ve-Romi ba-Talmd wova-Midrashim| Jerusalem: 1948), p, 178; Genes 





Rabbah LXV 1, Midrash Beresht Rebboh. p.713 in the Theodor-Albeck ed, (Jerusalem 1965), et 
The Baby ‘Yup byits ots and silts t 

indirectly from Josephus) inthe war of the Hasmonean brothers. Rulings on forbidding “Greek 
‘wisdom (in contrast to mSotah IX 14; ySotah 1X 

and on the precept of th 








1 Talmud pulls the pg the siege (known directly or 











on the raising of pigs (mBava Kamma VI), 
er (mMenahot X 2: yShekalim V 484) are erroneously attached to the 

in the Babylonian Talmud version, Its dubious quality and 
s shown alo by the Greck names (Aristobulus and Hyrcanus), of 
the rival brothers, compared to the purely Hebrew ones Yobanan/Jobn, Yannai/Jannaeus and 
Shlomgion, usual for the Hasmoncans in the princ 


above) presented by Josephus is not mentioned in 





event and indicate the 
absorption 














al talmadic tradition. Onias-Honi (seen. 28 





is talmadic legend 
Josephus, Ant. XIV 41; Diodorus Siculus XL 2(LCL),e4. F-R. Walton, vol. 12 (London 
1967}: F.R. Walton, “Notes on Diodorus,” AJPh 77 (1956): 408 ff; Th. Fischer, “Zum jadischen 


Verfassungsstrit vor Pompeius,” ZDPY 91 (1975): 46. 
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decision on the actual controversy, but scolded Hyrcanus and his followers 


because of the “iniquities of the Jews and the transgressions against the 
Romans.” Although he deemed them deserving of harsh punishment, he 
meney on the condition that 





pardoned them with traditional Roman ¢ 
then 
The oration of the Jewish 


orth they mended their ways, and were obedient. 
tion reeks of foreign elements, as does the 











incense that perfumes Roman justice. The complaint presents the Hasmonean 


government as though from its inception it was wholly and exclusively 
dependent on the grace and permi 


maintaining its internal code of laws, Pompey rebukes its rebellious rulers with 





on of Rome which was entrusted also with 








ects to restore th 





mild reprimand, repairs the damage they caused, and ex 
ber of questions, Why was 





legitimate order. His moderate rebuke evokes a 1 
the docile Hyrcanus scolded and blamed for deeds that did not take place under 
his rule? And why w 
decision was reached and it was decided to deprive his rival of authority? 

Even if gapsa 
to obscure the obvious intention of this faulty version and remove its alien 
are a mystery gives 





obedient behavior demanded of him even before any 





ements will suffice 





plugged and questions answered, no arran 








trappings. A Jewish leadership whose identity and powe! 


full moral backing to Pompey’s actions and decrees in Eretz Israel, Its 





arguments are based on an ancient code which sanctifies priestly government 
before dealing with 





and opposes @ kingly one. Diodorus also notes thi 
nd victory against the Jews, he wishes to explain the 





Pompey’s war 
that code:*” After the exodus from Egypt, Moses led 





establishment and nature 





Juda 





his people to settle in the land a, planted his Law there, founded 





Jerusalem and the Temple, instituted rituals and state regulations, assigned 
justice and government to priests. “Consequently the Jews never have a king. 


ways given to the high priest. Diodorus took his survey 





and the autho 
from Hecataeus of Abdera’s book in order to explain the Jewish institutions 

and way of life at the time of Pompey's campaigns. 
An ancient Jewish code stipulating an exclusively priestly government and 
absolutely forbidding a kingdom was thus the product of superficial external 
te in 








observation or narrow tendentiousness. A similar picture of a Jewish st 
bo as well.” 





which priestly rule persisted since Moses’ period is drawn by St 
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in Eflenterre (Paris 1977): 179-181 





sim (Jerusalem 1964), p. 441; Yehoshua Gutman, Ho 








“Manpower, Economics and Internal Strife in 
Monde Antique, Colloque National CNRS, no. 936, ed. H. 
‘5 This view, which denies the legitimacy of monarchy in Israel fr 
scription exactly (as in n. 38 above). It does not fit the stand of Nicolaus of Damascus, King 

0 (1, $1 below) before 















Herod's friend and advisor, who takes his postion against a Jewish deleg 
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According to him, in the course of time, the priestly elite became decadent, 
superstitious and corrupt and deteriorated into tyranny. Atthat point thesinful, 
predatory Hasmonean kingdom was set up, until it was crushed by Pompey, 
who swept away the 









jests of despotism and established justice. It was from these 

































sources that Josephus apparently drew the “nation” whose voice was heard in 
Damascus, demanding the restoration of priestly government according to its 
nof the ki 





ancestral precepts, and the repudi jom. While a certain group of 


Jews may have issued some such declaration with or without Roman inspiration 
eof ana 





and assumed the pretentious gu jonal representation, the contents of 
the declaration obviously flowed through the channels of Roman propaganda, 
if 


ious story accepted, what point is there in 





and the grounds it cites are faulty from the Jewish viewpoint.* Ever 








hesitations are set aside and the dut 





blam 





ng the Pharisees? When and where were they enjoined to foster 
and fight bitterly 





purely 
Priestly theocracy, as Wellhausen believed, 





painst any 





monarchic government in Israe 





The total rejection of monarchy on principle is not supported by authentic 


internal tradition. According to the laws of the Torah, temporal power is not 





entrusted 





the priests, Biblical literature does not abolish monarchy though 
there are some fleeting reser 








nd the generally favorable attitude to it did 
not change after the Return to Zion and the spread of Hellenism.” In all of 
talmudie literature there is no illegitimization of monarchy. On thecontrary,an 


important central constitutional role is assigned to monarchy by 





bbinical 
halakhic rulings. Philo sets a king at the head of the ideal state." Nor does 








Augustus Caesar as defender of An who claims the throne. n the same chapter 
Josephus quotes Strabo but sometimes. Ant XIV35,68, 104) with Nicolas, Because of 
Josephus’ style of paraphrase and bs pels sources (xs above, Chapter 5,0 140) ts 
‘very hard to demarcate a precise line and, inthe absence of i attribution, determine to what 
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ed, (New York 1948) 
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Josephus deny the value of monarchy despite various declarations, extolling 
aristocratic or theocratic regimes, made for apologetic purposes or due to 
personal inclination, Authority for rejecting monarchy and a close link to the 
attack on it made in Damascus by the representatives of the “nation” is 
sometimes seen in the Jewish delegation which appeared before Emperor 
Augustus, in Rome after Herod’s death, in order to deprive the latter's heirs of 
in Rome did 
not claim that monarchy was forbidden and the Jews were required to have a 
priestly government, but only censured Herod's crimes and his heit’s deeds in 
order to request the dismissal of the Idumaean dynasty, Its complaint does not 
I or resemble in the slightest those of the “nation” in the Da 
discussions, 








the succession. But that argumentis unfounded, for the delegatior 








A widely-held view is that opposition to the Hasmonean monarchy developed 


id and its exclusive right to 





from loyalty to the mission of the dynasty of D 





wear the royal crown, While that argument is theoretically admissible from the 
national and religious point of view, it does not fit the contentsof the complaint 
in Dam ‘chy has been disqualified since Moses, and the people 
is commanded to obey only priestly government, the lofty status of the dynasty 
of 





cus, for if mona 








id is nullified. It is possible to imagine various reasons for th 





anger and 





ferment aroused at times by the Hasmonean monarchy: its m 





priesthod, its tyranny and disregard of folk institutions, its adoption of some 





foreign ceremonials and Hellenistic customs, etc, It is not clear what reactions or 








sd the monarchy. In any 





differences developed when the Hasmoneans proc! 
case, the Hasmoneans were not accused in ancient memories of seeking to 


ry. The 





replace the House of David and assume the crown of its messianic gl 
book closest to them and extremely admiring, I Maccabe 
eternal mission of the Davidian dynasty. The talmudic tradition does not even 


es, stresses faith in the 





once accuse the Hasmoneans of usurpring the throne of David and desecrating 


his mission. Such a c until the Middle Ages.” In the 





im was never explicit 





: VE 36, VERS, 157; VIIE 12641 106; X} 
234. On editions of Josephus see Chapter 5.n. 3, 

Josephus, Bef 1 OTE; Am. XVI 3004 

‘of national monarchies and the annexation of thei 


nem U1 NA: 185M Amt. WW 22 








Similar delegations demanding the dissolution 
fs to Rome are known from the period 














and help to give the subjugation by Rome aleptimate, voluntary air. suchas: An. XVIIIS3: Tacit, 
Anals 11 42(L.CL), ed. J Jackson (Lond D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asie Minor, vo. 1, 9.320 
(Princeton 1950), Such a delegation appearing in the name of the nation isnot entirely impossible 
before Pompey either, but there is no basis for describing it as Pharisce or as some authorized 





0 theories can be based 





national representation dubious detached passage that sounds 2 





non-Jewish tone and does not fit in with biblical or talmudic Judaism, 
TMace. 1187, 1V 30, ed. W. Kappler, Maccabacorum Liber I (Gottingen 1967);F.M. Abel, Les 
Livres dex Maccabées (Pats 1949). 
‘Nahmanides (R-a-m-ba-n) in his commentary on the Pentateuch in Gen, 49:10, ed. Mikra‘or 
Gedolot (Jerusalem 1955), Cf, also is com a all, 4 
favorable stand & taken by Maimonides (R-a-m-b-a-m) in Mishnck Torah, Sefer Zemanimn (3), 
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talmudie conception, evidently the expectation that the kingdom of David will 
be re-established does not exclude the formation of a temporary non-Davidic 
kingdom that may be needed. The Hasmonean kings are sometimes praised and 
sometimes condemned but the maintenance of their rule or their right to the 
crown is never questioned. Herod is disqualified because he was “a slave of the 
Hasmonean dynasty” and not of Israelite descent.** Agrippa I succeeded in 
gaining popular respect, even of the Pharisees, and his position was questioned 
only because there was some doubt about the purity of his Jewish descent.** 
None of the recollections state or even hint that the Hasmonean monarchy was 





forbidden in principle because of the exclusive privilege of descendants of 

David 
This conclusion is confirmed in the relevant passages of Josephus despite the 
many faults in his versions.>” The Jewish state which the Hasmoneans were 
pointed to head was established and built up with the help of the whole 
junching a holy war 





people. Nothing is known of any Hasidic movement 





against its very existence and aspiring to destroy national freedom. The 





Pharisees figure not as a separatist, exclusive movement but as teachers and 








guides rooted in the land and fused with the people. For many y 
Hyrcanus was their pupil and favorite 
sorry rift. Even King Jannaeus, cruel and despotic in Josephus’ version, orders a 
rapprochement with the Pharisees at the end of his life and does not fear they will 
Queen Alexandra rules with their counsel and 





il he parted from them because of a 








endanger his heir’s succession. 





leadership. Even in stormy times of protest and unrest they never produced an 


jon aiming to destroy the kingdom and undermine its 











foundations. Their concern and conduct at the time of Pompey's campaigns are 
not known. One fact is however clear: No historical testimony lists Pharisees and 
Hasids among Antipater’s satellites who defamed their government or were 


er to welcome the Roman conqueror."* 





Hilkhot Megilah ve-Hanukkab IIL 1: Sefer Shoftim (14), Hilkhot Melakhin 19, ed. Elha-Mekorot 
lem 19S4/S7). Nahmanides' basic position, i, however, fundamentally sympathetic towards 
snity:see Y. Baer, “Le-Vikoret 








the Hasmoneans, and apparently related to his dispate with Ch 
hha-Vikubin” (ete), Tarbég 2 (1931 1754 

"  yBerakhot VII IIb: yNazie V 54h; Berakhot Sa: bKiddushin 66a; bSanhedrin 19a-b;bGittin 
$74; bSotah 496; bRosh Ha-Shanah 2b; bTa'anit 1fb; bMegilla 6a, etc. Priests should not be 
aoointed as Kings (yShekalim VI 494) but this prokibition is purely theoretical and has no 








nich ceremonies 





connection with Hasmonean ruler, because anointing oil was concealed and a 
were suspended before the destruction of the First Temple: see Chapter 4n, 73 and Chapter 7, 9.34 

bBlava Batra 3b; bKiddushin 70b, That epithet clarifies (see Chapter 5, Section E) the story 
about Jannaeus" slave, that is, Herod and his tral 

‘mSotah VIL §:mBikkurim I 4; yShekalim V 8 ySotah VII 
886, 107b, ete 

Bell. 1 360: Ant. XUL 265 

Talmudic remembrances and the totality of hist 











Sotah 41h; bPesahim 64b, 





ical testimonies by no means justify the 
of Zadok or David (Chapter 2, 





prevailing claims that onthe basis of exclusive rights for descenda 
























The outcome of the Roman inva: 
casualties resulted from the heavy siege and the battles on Temple Mount. 


on also needs to be clarified. Numerous 





Josephus estimated twelve thousand dead. The men in charge of the defense 
were executed. Aristobulus and his family were ordered into exile, and may have 





been accompanied by anentourage of captives. No description reports hordes of 
captives and, in view of the known circumstances, their number should not be 
exaggerated, Contrived assumptions on a torrent of Jewish captives in the wake 
of Pompey's campaign are based only on an erroneous construction of the 
Psalms of Solomon and are not verified by an analysis of the facts. Cicero's 59 
B.C.E, oration “Pro Flacco", with the rhetorical exaggerations removed, 
attests only to the presence of a Jewish congregation in Rome. In the same 
oration he mentions contributions sent to Jerusalem by the Jews of Italy, an 
indication that the Jewish community had grown there quite a bit earlier. Philo 
reports that many 





ewish captives sold in Rome gained their freedom, but does 
not say when they left Eretz Israel.™ Sc 





tered information in Josephus 
elucidates the circumstances. For decades between Pompey's campaign and the 
era of Emperor Augustus, Eretz Israel was afflicted by almost continual unrest, 
rebellions a 





\d persecutions, in the wake of which thousands of people were 
uprooted from their land and sold into slavery. Nowhere, however, is there a 
mention of any such calamity at the time of Pompey himself," 


macy of tre anna 
ws on Pharisee opp 
dais for impure or insincere reasons (yKiddusbin IV 6Sb; bYevamot 24b; bAvodah Zarah 3b) 
contain no reference tothe Hasmonean coaversion policy. There are no compl 

Hellenization or fonds 


1 $5 and Chapter 5,0. 384) Pharsce and Hasid groups denied the l 








priesthood oF monarchy 10 




















ither in regatd to tendeacies towa 
106). While is true that the Hasroneans a 
Pharises like many Jews inthe Diaspora) and perhaps some alien manners, they did not build any 
Greek city (while Herod did) or estab Greek institutions, but rather destroyed them, There i 





reason 10 invent contrived reasons for Pharisce 











controversy in Hyreanus’ time when the 
judicial and public prerogatives of Pharsce tachers and leaders were 
Chapter 7 be 
* Seen. 38 above; Y.H. Levy, Olamot Nifgashim (sce n 44), 7940; M. Stern, Greek and Latin 
Lp. 19) 
‘© Philo (se n, 49 above), Legato ad Gatum (23) 18S; A. Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 
ol 1 (Frankfurt 1893), 5M H. Vogestein & P. Rieger, Geschichte der Jaden in Rom, vol. 1 (Berlin 
1896), p. 6, Schirer, Geschichte (sce n. 23), vol. 3, p. 59; H.J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome 
(Philadelphia 1960), p. 4; EAM. Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule from Pompey to Diocletian 
(Leiden 1976), p. 104 
Us, Bell | 148; 16040 Amt. XIV 66ff., S24F; Pompey as well as Gabi 














Authors (gee 9. 43), 















he Jews. an Hellenistic cities. The case and speed ofthe 


ought to weaken the power of 
‘but only their autonomous 















the cities, fons character and prosperity. The analysis of the 
ities, s0 that there bad not been 
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Roman sovereignty was imposed on the fragmented and diminished Jewish 
state, The High Priest Hyrcanus II was granted limited authority, subject to the 
supervision of the Roman governor in Syria, and to taxation, At his side was 
Antipater, the influential Idumaean assistant and counselor, Roman troops 
intermittently overran the country and harassed the population, but no 
permanent Roman army, officials or guards were stationed in Jerusalem. This 
fact is clearly brought out by the course of events, In the storm of rebellions and 
wars that Aristobulus and his sons fought with their supporters, Roman forces 
with their commanders were summoned from nearby bases. There was no fixed 
Roman military camp within the Jewish state and no permanent foreign 
garrison in Jerusalem, The capital did not lose its glory and did not stop beinga 





Jewish center, The Temple stood high on its hill and the ceremonies in it 
continued. A large Jewish poy 
and was swept into constant bold uprisings when the banner of freedom was 





tion re 





ined settled throughout the country 





nfurled, 
C. The Mysterious Calamity 


How is the presumed period reflected in the Psalms of Solomon and where do 
indications of it appear? Echoes of a terrible calamity veiled in mystery resound 
from those lyrics. A holocaust besets Jerusalem and hurls the nation into strange 


circumstances. Without a clear background, or cor 





plete description, or 
identification of individuals, or specification of 





ie, there emerges a cryptic 


story, full of secrets and riddles, whose threads intermittently interweave and 





disappear in the different poems of the series. The various links are not joined in 


any reasonable discernible order, so that deali 





with the poems successively 





will not avail. Let us therefore first put together the scattered fragments so as to 
establish the main points of the happening. 

en, that 
ted it, destroying its illusions that justice reigned within it, Its 
ruptly viol 
“Their wealth spread to the whole earth and their glory to the end of the earth. 
‘They exalted themselves to the stars. They said they would never fall.”* They 
ied “their sins in secret... Their transgressions went beyond those of 
the heathen before them; they utterly polluted the sanctities of the Lord. 


In the first Psalm Jerusalem speaks, crying in distress to hea 











serenity was a ced because of the crimes of its iniquitous sons: 








commit 





Forced to convert to Judaism although in the wake of Jedas Maccabacus and the zalotistic Hasid, 


the Hasmoneans imposed the Law of the Torah throughout the country, and removed strongholds 










of idolatry. Stil there were evidently conquered areas where the Gentiles were lft o their own Way 
Of ie. A realistic, moderate, cautious pokey promoting both colonization and conversion of the 
local popiilation ace Chapter 5, n. 106) led to the expansion of Jewish settlement. Such a picture 
‘emergss from the sources, though vague as to details, and by no means accords with he conclusions 
prevalent among scholars or the imaginary background shown in the Psalms af Solomon, 
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Psalm II continues describing the catastrophe: “When the sinner waxed proud, 
with a battering ram he cast down fortified walls” unhindered. “Alien nations 
ascended Your altar. They trampled it proudly with their shoes because the 
sons of Jerusalem defiled the sanctitics of God, defiled offerings with 


abominations."* Consequently “sons and daughters” were drageed into grievous 
captivity.” “Young and old and their children together" deserved their 
punishment. Even “the heavens were angry and the earth abhorred them for no 
man upon it had done what they did.”*“The enemy set the sons of Jerusalem to 

din it openly 








be mocked at because of the harlots within it.” Prostitution spi 





A just judgement was decreed by heaven. “You have rendered to the sinners 
according to their deeds... uncovered their sins that Your judgement might be 
manifest. You have wiped out their memory from the earth."*® God responds to 





his entreaties and the poet envisages the eventual end of the wickedness. 
Psalm VIII also describes the disaster: "Distress and the sound of war has my 
4 calamity 





ear heard, the sound of a trumpet announcing slaughter a 


Jerusalem's sins were revealed, and the judgement vindicated. Every man 





committed adultery with his neighbor's wife. “They made sworn alliance 
promote such abominations. “A son with his mother and a father with his 
ion. “They plundered the sanctities 
I 
That was 


daughter” befouled themselves in cohabit 





of God as though there was no redeemer heir, trampled the altar of God with 
contamination... left no sinin which they did not surp 
he who smites mightily” was sent to burst into Jerusalem’ from the edge 


The leaders of the country” went to meet him with joy, greet 





ss the heathen 





why 








of the country 
and make way for him. They “made the rough ways ev 
s of Jerusalem, crowned its walls.” He entered “like a father to 





n before his entrance 





€,” for God “poured into them a spirit of distortion" and 
Is 


his son's home in pea 
muddled their thoughts. Suddenly the anonymous tyrant struck, seized w 
‘destroyed their leaders andevery one 











and towers, filled the city with slaughter 
‘wise in counsel,” spilled the inhabitants’ blood “like libation water, exiled their 
sons and daughters whom they had borne in defilement.” Afterthe storm “pious 
like innocent lambs." They 





servants of God” were left among the Gentiles 
voiced praise of the Creator and expectation of his favor, that he would gather 

the dispersed of Israel.” The next Psalm (1X) laments the departure of “Israel in 
exile to a foreign land. In leaving the Lord their redeemer they were ejected from 
the land that God gave them. The dispersed of Israel are among every people” 
but divine mercy will not be disappointing. 

Psalm XVII censures “the wicked” who “set kingship in place of their 
haughtiness, destroyed the throne of David," rejected thase faithful to him and 
seized what God had not promised to them. Therefore they were sentenced to 





© Psalms of Solomon Ut 17 penidowoy abrov dmb rfc 7fk. In Syriac 


ove qo pinmtan MOL. This verse echoes Ex, 17:14 and Deut. 25:19, as does the Syriac version 
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humiliation and the eradication “of their seed from the land,” by beingassaulted 
by an “alien” person. They were all hunted without mercy “and not one was let 
alone,” when “the wicked one laid waste our land so that none inhabited it,” 
destroying young and old and their children together. In the heat of hisangerhe 


sent them away to the west.” In Jerusalem itself there was no one 











truthful.” Its inhabitants are severely blamed, “for among them there was no 
one fair or just,” neither leaders nor the common people, for “the king was in 
in revolt and the people in sin.” The true “lovers of 
congregations of the pious fled from them,” wandered “in the deserts to save 
The 
gloomy picture ends with a prayer for the restoration of the son of David, to rule 
"of the heathen 


iniquity and the judj 








their lives,” were scattered “over the whole earth” by the “wicked one. 





Israel, drive the sinners out of the patrimony, purify Jerusale 
the holy people. 
It is in these verses that the prevailing method finds the clear signs of the 








trampling” it and gather together 





period of F 





smonean decline and Pompey's cat 





ipaigns in the country. The 
Jewish poet, spokesman of the pious, recorded his thoughts at the time of the 
Roman invasion (in the opinion of some, from the period of Jannacus on), 
completing his work after Pompey's death. These delusions, however, evaporate 
ina careful analysis, Jerusalem did not nap complacently when the fateful battle 
bega 





The campaign was preceded by internal quarrels, wars and serious 






controversies, a Nabataean invasion, a heavy siege of Jerusalem and the 


intervention of Scaurus. All the “leaders of the country” did not cheer the 





coming of the Roman general. In the wake of the meeting in Damascus, the 





danger of a military confrontation already hovered in the air, and Aristobulus 





prepared to repel the invader. In his advance in Israelite territory, Pompey 
encountered not calm serenity but a tens 





antagonistic attitude that finally 





erupted into hostilities. The people neither “made the rough ways even before 


his entrance," nor “crowned walls” or"*opened the gates of Jerusalem” when he 





appeared; part of the city was surrendered to him after an internal struggle and 
riots. At the same time bitter battles were fought, Jewish forces entrenched 
months 


themselves on the Temple Mount, and their citadel was taken only thr 





later. The Psalms of Solomon contain not the slightest echo of that cruel war in 





the heart of Jerusalem, of brave defensive action, 
died at their posts; they imply that the conquerorentered the city unopposed ina 
joyous p 

The aftermath of the calamity as depicted in the pseudonymous Psalms does 
‘not correspond to the facts either. Pompey neither slayed the leaders and “every 





r of the devoted priests who 





fone wise in counsels,” nor devastated the country nor emptied it of its 
inhabitants to send them westward. Itis true that Aristobulus and his family and 





Prats of Solomon XVII 11-12:"Hptpesncy 8 Bvoq0 dnd tvowovvravadrhy 


veth, —aand the same in the Syriac wersi 


‘avrav 
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pethaps a convoy of captives as well were sent to Italy, but no massdeportation 
was carried out at the time, and outside of Jerusalem no district was harmed. 
The people of Israel werenot 
‘a strange land.” That lamentation (Psalm IX) is attached to the catastrophe 
ng Psalm. There is no excuse for detaching it and linking 


st away from the inheritance” orled away “into 








described in the preced 
it to the remote Babylonian exile in order to explain a perple 





ing problem. The 
expulsion, dispersion, wandering, and expectation of reunion are Woven into the 
same story 


The Psalms of Solomon do not reflect Pompey’s deeds and behavior: not his 





position or status, not his political or military measures, not his actual decrees or 
his real progress. The anonymous “wicked one” or “enemy” does not invade 


f the earth, 








from the near, known Syrian north, but arises from the “end © 





Neither his campaigns nor his troops are identified. After his invasion he 


displays only wild frenzy and perverted arrogance. “His heart was alien to our 








God, and everything he did in Jerusalem he did like the Gentilesin their cities to 


their gods." As another version has “like the Gentiles their gods in their cities,’ 





Gebhardt, in order to extricate the predominant method from its difficulties, 





“like the heathen in their cities of 





proposed a contrived and superfluous reading: 
th." According to the Syriac translation Jerusalem itself was accused of 
doing everything “like the Gentiles in their cities to their gods." 








Despite the dubiousness of the version, practices similar to idolatrous 
customs are suggested, The inscrutable verse is usually construed as condemning 
P 


penetrate the Holy of Holies. His entra 





pey for behavior suitable to a heathen temple and for the audacity to 
ce there, however, was momentary, and 





had no serious consequences, The Temple treasures and accessories were not 
touched, the building was purified the next day and was able to function. How 


can an isolated sin of the sort be described as “everything he did in Jerusalem?” 





pplied 1 





Why would such unclear generalized terms be fasingle act? The verse 





evidi sting that a ritual resembling 





tly refers to alien religious customs, sug 
ied in Jerusalem. Nothing however is known of 





heathen ceremonies was ins 
station, which was in fact impossible during the period in question. 
The Roman troops bursting into the Temple are indicated, the prevailing view 
smpled the altar with their shoes (11 2), but 





such aman 








posits, by the “alien nations” who t 





.y’s troops perhaps desecrated the 





this point too is refutable, For while Pon 


“Psalms of Solomon XVI 13-14: ..<at névea, Soa tnoinory tv "Irpovoas, ais xa 
tym ty rule nOhen 


‘Gv. 0. Gebhardt, Die Psalmen Salon 
identification, but snot confirmed 








seen, 1 above), p85, 








The correction seems tommake the Pompeian dating 
iany manuscript: W. Baars, “A New Fragment of the Greek Version ofthe Psalm 
VEN (1961): 


















altar, they left after a very short time, For the poet there was no end to the flood 
), who trampled (VII 2) the holy la 
Messiah was in the future to purify “Jerusa 





of heathen enemies (II 1d, and only the 








em of the heathens 
trampling it to destruction” (XVII 22)7 What sense was there (0 such a 
Pompey’s time? After his departure, Jerusalem continued for 


redeemin 





expectation 





many years to be a purely Jewish capital, the center of an autonomous state 
unhampered by any permanent foreign garrison or any civilian Roman 
administrative 





pparatus. 
The absence of any ment 





ruction of the Temple in these poems 





olars, their Pompeian background, for a 





proves, according to numerous scl 
pious Jew would not fail to note such an event if it already happened. That 
evidence seems at first glance convincing and can exemplify the method as a 
whole. The scholars felt the absence of any mention of the destruction of the 





Temple, and did not realize that the actual Temple as such occupied no place in 






nierest him at all, Desecrated sa 
alities (112; VIII 11-12, 22), butthe 
Temple itself vanishes in the present and plays no part 


the poet's consciousness and did not 





tities 
and a trampled altar figure only ina few 


all in the future 





redeemed Jerusalem (XVII 21 ff,). There is no yearning or expectation for its 
restoration, Astonishingly, priests and Levites have also disappeared entirely. 
Nor do the poems contain the slightest reference to holidays, or to people 
crowding the Temple Mount. What explans 





ion is there for the disregard of such 





focal points of Jewish religious observance? 





id have i 





The regnant interpretation we at the unknown poet expresses the 


thoughts and reactions of pure Eretz Isr 





sures the iniquities of his 





el piety, © 





nefarious generation, directs his wrath at the Hasmonean government and the 





Sadducee leadership. An unbiased examination of the work, however, fails to 





ny basis or support for these views. The Jerusalemites to his mind all 
ges, indiscriminately, king and 
judge, leaders and the lowest classes behaved atrociously, There is nobody 





wallow in sin, All walks of life and strata, all 





sound in the defiled city. What are they accused of? The faults specified are 
lechery, the defiling and plunder of sanctities, the 





massing of wealth and 
arrogance, Such a list seemingly fits almost all periods, allowing for a few 
ion. The list does not, howevei 


degrees of exaggers include the flaws that were 





likely to arouse the ire of a Jewish pietist at the time of Pompe; 





“scampa 





particular the maligna 





plague of internal dispute and civil war. Why is there no 





mention of the main reaso 





for the controversy within the kingdom which was 





the chief basis also for the series of flaws? For the quarrels had not yet ended and 
internal dissension had not vanished. A comparison with the legend of Oniasthe 


Circk 





Drawer and his prayer, etched in the consciousness of the people, is 





Psalms of Solomon XVII 22: xaBipsooy “Inpovoudiy 4nd 8Ovav xaranaroivray fv 
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‘enough to highlight the wide chasm between the Psalms author and the world of 
true Eretz Israel pietism in that generation. 

What indicates the supposed Pharisee approach of the poet to the questions 
and troubles of the time? Where is he hiding the hated Hasmoneans? Where are 
the objections to the rival Sadducees? We search the length and breadth of the 
work in vain to seek some real link with the Hasmonean period, its events and 
coblems and characteristic manifestations, Thereis 









personalities, its particular 
no clear sign of the existence of Pharisees and Sadduc 
such as the high priesthood, or some representative body 

The frightful picture emerging from the Psalms of Solomon does not accord 





s or of any institutions 







with the fate of the nation at the time of the Roman invasion, The mysterious 








ity overtakes the population regardless of status or faction. The 





catastrophe rained destruction on Jerusalem and its land. Its inhabitants were 





ed off to death or exile. Their traces have already been erased from the 
VII 9), 
th abhorred the iniquitous sons (II 9) for “their transgressions went 
beyond those of the heathen before them" (I 8; VIII 13)and they forfeited their 
inheritance (IX 1)" The only ones saved from destruction were the fellowships 
of pious men, spread throughout the country, wandering among heathens, 
roaming in the deserts (VIII 23; XVII 15-18) and looking forward to salvation 
from on hi 










































Such a situation did not occur in Pompey’s time. Israel did not lose its 





inheritance, nor was the population dragged into exile, Even if the text is 
tion grafied on to it whereby the 





distorted and has a contrived interpre 
catastrophe affected only the Hasmoneans and Sadducees but not the entire 
peopl te the contradictions and solve the 
problems. Traces of the Sadducees were not effaced and the seed of the 

xplanation of 








. it will not be possible to elimit 








Hasmoneans wasnot uprooted from the country. And what is the 
the wanderings in the desert or among the Gentiles? Fellowships of Pharist 
ind pious men were not compelled to wander through the wasteland orroam 








ind wide after the Roman invasion, Why is there no intimation of reaction to the 





fundamenta 
the battles and 
‘One more crucial point remains to be analyzed in regard to the presumed 


changes, no scrap of information on Jewish Jerusalemat the end of 





fier the departure of the Roman troops? 


background of the Psalms. The point of departure for the prevailing view of their 
nature and origin was the discovery that the anonymous conqueror's life ended 
very much as Pompey’s had. The authority is included in Psalm 17 which depicts 





sinner” or 





the entry into Jerusalem of the anonymous wicked one,” the 





divas “lopat év dmovenoig els yy &Qorpiav 
lopat. 


* Pualms of Solomon 1X 1-2: "Ev 16 ia 
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vcard 2 fue ro Oe 
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rampaj 
prays to heaven and implores pity for Israel, the cessation of the killing before 
the survivors are slain (II 22 ff.). “Delay not, © God, to recompense them on 
their heads, cast down (humble) the pride of the dragon. And I had not long to 
wait before God showed the insolence (the insolent one) stabbed on the 
mountains of Egypt, esteemed of less account than the least, on land and sea; his 
body too borne hither and thither on the billows with much disgrace, with none 
to bury him because He had rejected him with dishonor. He reflected not that he 
was man, and reflected not on the latter end. He said, I will be lord of land and 
sea, And he recognized not that it is God who is great, mighty in His great 
nd kingdoms, It is He 
who sets me up in glory and brings down the proud to eternal destruction in 





of his troops, extermination and plunder within, The stunned poet 











strength. He is king over the heavens, and judges kings 





dishonor." A eulogy ends the cryptic play with an appeal to the world leaders to 
observe the supreme justice which His worshipers desire.” 

The va 
text and 


ue, awkward style led to substitutions and certain differences in the 








10. questions, relating to the dragon's fate, need elucidation, 
According to the Greek manuscripts, the poet prays: “To say the dragon's pride 


in shame.” Commentators agreed that the first verb must have been garbled, as 





itmakes no sense, and suggested various alternatives, such as "see" (Fabricius), 
"turn" (Hilgenfeld), “break” (1209 instead of 127, a translator's error — 


E.E. Geiger), “change” (Wellh 





1usen, based on Hosea 4:7), “humble” (Perles), 





‘cast down’" (Viteau)."® The main Syriac translation supports the last proposal, 
although one manuscript agrees with the Greek version.! Another problem 
arises from the adjacent verse describing the defeat of the stabbed dragon. Some 
insolent one stabbed” 





scholars contented themselves with a slight polish: 
and so on (Wellhausen, Ryle and James). Perles assumed a mistake in the 
Another view 





translation of a Hebrew idiom and read “his stabbed corpse. 


(eg., Viteau) prefers the Syriac version, although there too the expression seems 





odd: “Its disgrace was smitten on the mountains of Egypt.” But these 





emendations are not needed, nor are assumptions of an original Hebrew version. 
Despite the difficulties presented by the murky style, the meaning of the picture 


emerges: Malice is annihilated and displayed to its shame, Cruel iniquity is 
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portrayed as the dragon, the wicked sinner and bellicose foe. His contemptible 





death is decreed in heaven. His defeat occurred suddenly. His corpse fell “on the 
mountains of Egypt,” was carried “on waves,” debased and not buried. Does 
that scenario fit Pompey’s end? Let us examine the basic facts. 

After the battle of Pharsalus, Pompey fled to Egypt hoping to obtainhelp. He 
‘was caught in the net of the Ptolemaic policy, that had no moral inhibitions and 
hastened to buy the friendship of the victorious Julius Caesar with Pompey's 
blood, When the latter’s modest fleet approached Pelusium, a boat set out to 


‘meet him. In the name of the government, the commander was invited to board 





it, Egyptian shipsand troops on the nearby shore prevented him from retreating, 
so Pompey obeyed, boarded the boat, and was killed by the sword when he 
prepared to land, He was decapi d 
Caesar. His bare corpse was thrown on shore in full view of curious onlookers. 
His companion, a freed slave named Philippus, waited till they left, then washed 
the body with water, wrapped it in his robe, found a broken boat on the sand and 
used the wood to build a ceremonial fire. An old Roman citizen, a veteran of 





tated and his he sent to Julius 





nd ring we 











Pompey's army, requested the honor of helping in the cremation and burial of 


n Egypt a few days later, Julius Caesar did not 





the great general, Arriving 





express pleasure, but rather lamented the death of his rival and punished the men 


t is Plutarch’s version, confirmed by other 





responsible for the murder. Th 
dese 

Appi 
shore whe 


ptions. 








n reports a monument and bronze images of Pompey placed on the 
Mount ¢ 
monument was covered with sand and the images removed after being 





e he was buried, ne: ssius. In the course of ti 





i, the 








desanctified, But Hadrian ordered them cleaned and restored to their pristine 


splendor. Pompey’s severed head was buried at the order of Julius Caesar in a 





special estate close to Alexandria, where a temple was dedicated to Nemesis and 





later destroyed by Jews during the rebellion in Tra) 





n’s reign. Cassius Dio too 
testifies on the circumstances of Pompey’s death and reports that Hadrian 
sacrificed to Pompey and restored his neglected monument in Egypt. On 
Pompey’s death, he includes a story about an oracle that warned him to beware 
of Cassius. Thinking that the oracle had named a person, Pompey did not know 


the fate that awaited him till he was slaughtered on the boat, like the lowliest 





Egyptian, died and was buried in the Mount Cassius ar 









Plutarch, Lives (cen. 38 above), Pompey 77 Appian, Roman History —The Civil Wars It 
(12) 4fF, LCL}, H, White vol. 3 Cassius Dio, Roman History:LXIX 11 (LCL). 
E. Cary, vol. 4 (London 1958); Julius Caesar, De Bello Cl 1 104 (LCL), ed. A.G. 

(London 1961), Cicero, De Divinatione II (9) 22(L.CL),ed. W.A. Falconer (London 1960); M. Velleiu 
Paterculs, Roman History Il 522 (LCL), ed. F.W. Shipley (London 1961): M. Annac 

De Bello Civili — Pharsalia VIM 360%. (LCL},€d. J.D. 1957); M. Gelzer, Pompeiut 
(Munich 1949), p. 258: FM pei.” PURE. vo : 2202; FE, Adcock, “The 
Civil War,” CAH, vol 9 (1951): 668 
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A careful detailed comparison dispelsthe illusion of the resemblance between 
the destruction of the dragon in the poem and the death of Pompey in the clear 
historical testimonies. At first gla 
dragon fell “on the mountains of E 





the two pictures seem to correspond. The 
gypt"”and Pompey too was killed near Mount 
Cassius on the Egyptian coast. That impression grows stronger in view of the 
description of that mountain in Strabo's Geography: a dry sand dunein the area 
of Pelusium and Lake Sirbonis rises near the sea where Pompey was buried and a 
temple in honor of Zeus Cassius. Pompey was killed near the hill, but Strabo is, 
not sufficiently clear, does not specify the slaying and its location, makes 
mistakes, and confuses the Dead Sea with Lake Sirbonis (today Lake Bardawil, 








on the northern coast of Sinai). Both ancient writers and modern investigators 
place Mount Cassius in the neighborhood of the lake, at a certain distance from 
the Mediterra 
place has not been definitely identified.” 

It has not been ascerta 





ean shore, although doubts are not entirely dispelled and the 


murdered 





ined, therefore, exactly where Pompey W: 





and buried, but all the witnesses agree on the circumstances of his death. The 





plot was carried out when t 





boat was close to shore and already running 
ground; the body was thrown on to the beach, not placed on any height or 





dragged to the nearby hill. Even if we agree to the proposed identification of 





Mount Cassius with a mountain that rises on a headland, that still does not 
explain the plural. Why did the poet exalt a series of dunes to the point of calling 





them “the mountains of Egypt?” Hilgenfeld and Wellhausen after him 
climinated the difficulty by an easy stratagem of having the dragon fall not “on 
the mountains of Egypt” but “on the borders.” But “border” too is surprising 





nfusing, and Schiirer consequently further corrected to “the coast” of 
Egypt.’* That adapts the verse nicely to the actual event, but such a contrived 
reading has no basis or support in any manuscript or ancient translation. That 
difficulty is not unique. In the mysterious play the dragon falls “stabbed on the 








tains of Egypt” and again his corpse carried “on the waves in greatshame 
and there was none to bury him.” Po 





pey’s body was not cast down on 





abandoned to the billows or left unburied. According to Pluta 





its cremation was merely de! 





fora few minutes, Such a short delay was not 














Strabo, Geography 13.4 ($0), (LCL), ed. H.L. Jones (London 1960); XVI 2.32/33 (760), 242. 
(763); XVI I.11 996); Herodotus 11188, 1 5, ed. C. Hide (Oxford 1927); Pliny, Natural History 
(Gee n.38 above) V 12.65: H. Kees, “Kasion.” PW-RE, vol 10 (1919): 2268; F, Hommel, Evhnoloie 
sphe des alten Orientx. HAW (Munich 1926), p, 964; E.G. Kracling, Bible Alas (New 

10S, M, Dotan, “Seker Arkbcologi be-Har Kasius,” Erets Israel, vo. 9, W.F 

(Jerusalem 1969) 471, However, the entre region is not within Egyptian territory 





ory of the exodus 
EM, vol. 4 (Jerusalem 1962) 690 Josephus. Contra Aplonem 





Egypt and the basic biblical concepts J. Liver, “Midyan, 
5 (seen, 39 above). Consequently 
k isto 






the term “he mountains of Egypt" in that poetry that is wrapped in an archaic-sracie cl 
han in a realistic literal one 


sce n, 23 above), p, 207 








be understood in a metaphor 
tv Spton—Ipiev, E. Sch 


 spicia 
et. Geschichte, vo 
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unusual or contrary to Roman custom.”* His burial was neither forbidden nor 
impeded, 

No less strange is the reaction of a Hebrew observer to the whole affair, The 
report of it reached Eretz Israc!some time later, if the poet did not view the event 
with his own eyes or through divine inspiration, and had no fast couriers of his 








own, Doubtless the victory and activity of Julius Caesar overshadowed 
Pompey’s death. The future of the country was in the balance. Great political 
changes took place within a short time. Jewish military reinforcements set out 
for Egypt to help Julius Caesar, Mattathias Antigonus submitted his demands, 


Hyreanus and Antipater obtained a decision in their favor, Roman orders 





defined the status of the Jewish state. That entire development has left not a 
single trace in the strange Psalms. Furthermore, fifteen stormy years of serious 
th, How 
could a pious Jew of Eretz Israel so completely disregard the distress of his 
people, ignore the plunder of the Temple by Crassus, and overlook the bitter 
struggle of the time? 


troubles and rebellions elapsed between Pompey's invasion and his di 





The fall of the dragon in the Psalm of Solomon is not at all like Pompey'sdeath 





and the events of his period. The dragon's pretensions do not in the least 
resemble Pompey's perso! 





ity and manners, Pompey did not scorn religious 


sof Egypt,a 
a. The presumed historical background is not reflected in the 


faith, was not defeated on the mountai 1d his body did not sink to 





the bottom of the 





pseudonymous Psalms and does not elucidate their m 





ning. 
The poet does not describe or intend to describe events that happened in the 
it Psalm shows that the 
nce of the dragon is intertwined in the fabric of a prayer. In the face of 


recent or distant past. A careful perusal of the relev 








appe 
the enemy's horrors the poet calls for divine venge 





nce and help. Jerusalem is 
still steeped in its blood, wouncled and quivering in the claws of the cruel sine’ 
The poet pleads persuasively for the rescue of the survivors, and lives to see the 


downfall of the dragon on the m« 





jountains of Egypt and its corpse consigned 
d to him on the spotas he regards 





unburied to the waves. The picture is reve 
oppressed Jerusalem and hears its groans. He then envis 
the 
to the heavenly judge who decrees death for the malicious and has mercy on the 





ges the terrible end of 





nemy, not long thereafter. Asa result the Psalm ends with thanks and praise 





righteous. There is no reason to divide the Psalm by an artificial divider, and 
sep 

in Pompey 
any clear historical background. Its style is permeated with visionary features, 
and its contents present an imaginary picture. What does it mean? Why was the 
hidden riddle poetized? 





te the first part from the last by fifteen years. Such a prayer wasnot likely 





day, either before or after his death. Nor does the prayer disclose 





A. Mau, “Bestattung.” PW-RE. vol 3(1897 
‘carried to his wife who deposited them according to Roman tradition, e.g. Suetonius, Lives ofthe 
Ceasars, Caius Caligula 15 (LCL), ed. JC. Rolfe (London 1964). 


M9. Plutarch relates that Pompey’ ashes were 
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D. The Wicked Dragon and the Jerusalem Catastrophe 





‘The appearance of the dragon, its vicissitudes and downfall embody the secret 


of the mystery. Its miraculous fate is not merely a figurative ente 





aining 
‘metaphor but an essential, crucial link in the chain of secrets, The scenes it 
appears in are inscribed with a series of particular epithets and similes selected 
not for artistic purposes but to symbolize the covert purposes of the work. The 
anonymous conqueror who entered Jerusalem in a solemn procession and 
sowed destruction throughout the country is called “the sinner” or “the wicked” 
and “stranger” (II 1; XVII 7, 11), “the enemy” (XVII 13), “the mighty smiter” 
(VIIL 15), and identified with the dragon who mounted to a divine height and 
was def 





ated in dishonor (II 25, etc.), The people of Jerusalem, too, who went 
forth joyfully to welcome him (VIII 16), are calumniated as lawless, “wicked” or 
“sinners” (I 1; 1 16; XVII 5, 8) and follow him to perdition, The “pride of the 
wicked one 








will not vanish entirely except through the messianic redemption of 
the House of David (XVII 23), This conceptual fabric bears the imprint of the 
patterns of a visionary eschatological drama, The revelation of their 








ideologic: 


origin, common basis and fundamental meanings will make it possible to find 





the keys to the mystery 





the poem 

The fall of the dragon is depicted according to the prophecy of Ezekiel: “lam 
‘going to deal with you, O Pharaoh King of Egypt, mighty monster sprawling in 
your streams... I will haul you up from your streams... you shall be left lying in 
the open ungathered... (29:3, 4, 5). You are like the dragon in the seas.,. I will cast 
My net over you in an assembly of many peoples, and you shall be hauled up in 
My toils. And I will fling you to the ground, hurl you upon the open field... Iwill 
leys with your rotting flesh. 
Twill drench the earth with your oozing blood upon the mountains, and the 





cast your carcass upon the mountains, and fill the v 


water courses shall be filled with your [gore}” (32:2, 3, 4, 5, 6). The prophet 
warns the prince of Tyre in similar terms: “Because you have been so haughty 
and said, Lam a god,... I will bring against you st 
nations... they shall bring you down to the Pit, in the heart of the sea you shall die 





ngers, the most ruthless of 


the death of the slain” (28: 2, 7, 8). The idolatrous arrogance is represented by 





red in his streams. Hiscarcass 





the frightful dragon, which by divine decre 
is discarded on mountains, unburied. His corpse and blood fill gulleys and 
rivers. His terrible end heralds the end of perverse evil. The prophetic picture is 
ents absorbed into biblical liter 
refined in the crucible of monotheistic faith.” The dragon depicts demonic 
forces lurking in the depths, inimical to the good and darkening the light in the 


made up of ancient mythological ure and 





Y. Kaufmann, Toldor ha-Bmunah (sc n.47 above), vol 1, pp. 265, 424; M.D. Cassuto, Ha 
lah Anat Jerusalem 1951), pp. $5467 (1; H. Gunkel, Sehipfuig and Chaos (Goitingen 1895), ,.B, 
Pritchard, Near Eastern Text (Princeton 1969), pp. 6M. 14; S.E. Loewenstarm, Comparative 
Studies in Biblical and Ancient Oriental Lteravarer (Nevkirchen-Viuyn 1980), pp. 91... 179, n. 12 
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universe.” The power symbolizing darkness and evil collapses in confront 
with the Lord of Hi hacked Ral 
that pierced the dragon” (Is. 51:9). That mighty struggle constant since the 
creation will cease in the end of days: “In that day the Lord will punish with His 
athan... He will st 








Te was the hand of God that 





ab in pieces, 











great, cruel, mighty sword Les 
27:1), 
The action depicted in the Psalms of Solomo 


ay the dragon of the sea” (Is. 














prophecies. Further lines to enhance the portrait of the unnamed tyrant and 
define his features also come from Isaiah (14:4ff.): “How is the task master 
vanished, how is oppression ended, The Lord has broken the staff of the wicked, 
the rod of tyrants that smote peoples in wrath with stroke unceasing, that 
belabored nations in fury in relentless pursuit. All the earth is calm, untroubled. 
Loudly it cheers... How are you fallen from heaven, O Shining One,sonof Dawn 
th, OV 
in your heart, I will climb to the sky, higher than the stars of God will I set my 


(Lucifer); how are you felled toca juisher of nations; once you thought 





throne... Instead you are brought down to Sheol, to the bottom of the Pit... you 





were left ly 





sampled corpse (in) the 





18 unburied, like loathsome carrion, like a 
clothing of slain gashed by the sword, who sink to the very stones of the Pit.” The 
Septuagint here diverges from the Hebrew and resembles the dragon fable more 


closely; “You will be cast on mountains as a carcass with many who are slain 





stabbed with swords, who go down to Sheol... for you destroyed my country 
murdered my people."”” 


The tyrant’s corpse is thrown shamefully on the mountains, according to the 





mysterious poem, like the carcass of the Egyptian dragon.”” Compared to the 





“Shining One, son of Dawn” (Lucifer), the despot climbed to the st 





annihilated a 
led “the rod of the wicked” 
mous invader who “smites mightily” is obvious as is its connection 


people and ruined its country, “smote peo} 
s0 Is. 10:5, 20; 30:31). Now the provenance of 











the ano 
with the “wicked” and the 
The defeat of malevolence, the triumph 








dragon" in these pseudo-Solomonic Psalms. 








merges in the final visions. The base for such apocalyptic scenes was established 
in the eschatologica 
Hasmonean Revolt. The 
abyss and hatred, is played by allegorical horrible monsters. Among them isthe 
) who opens “an 





tissue of the Daniel stories from the period of the 





he role of the demythologized dragon, the god of the 








last scion of the cursed race of enemies of God (Dan. 7:31 
arrogant mouth” toward Heaven and plots to destroy the “holy covenant." The 





Is, 7: Jer. S134; Amos 93; Ps. M1314; 874: 911; Job 7:12; 9:13; 2612-13. 
Septuagint, Is. 1419-20: 038 prerio v te Spec dh wexpds eBiyetvo« peed nodABY 
reivmxérav éxxoxtveméver pazaipax... Sdn chy Av wou dxddsoas Kal tov aby you 
Version of lsaiah (Leiden 1988), p, 831, Cfn, 9 above 








deéxtewas; LL. Seligman, The Sepragint 
iid the same Greek expression (exxzxtyrnilvor) describing the defeat of the stabbed dragon. 
© P, Grelot, “Ile XIV 12-15 et so jan mythologique,” RHR 149 (1986): 18 
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tyrant rises to the firmament like Lucifer, tramples the stars, and his sudden fall 
paves the way for salvation. “When their kingdoms are at an end, when the 
g will arise, impudent... and 
es... he will maki 


measure of transgressors has been filled, then a ki 






destroy the mi 





ty and the people of the holy ot 





reat plans, 
will destroy many, serenely taking them unawares, and will rise up against the 
chief of chiefs, but will be broken, not by (human) hands” (Dan. 8:23~25), The 
cruel oppressor seizes control “serenely” and uninhibitedly, spreads his net by 








trickery and is aided by forsakers of the covenant (Dan, 11:21 ff.), Hedefiles the 
“mighty Temple” and desecrates it. “He will flatter with smooth words those 
who act wickedly toward the covenant, but the people devoted to their God will 
stand firm” (Dan, 11:32). Before divine anger subsides he will succeed in his 
machinations, trample “the beautiful land" a 
Eventually, he will fi 





id ““lay his hands” even on Egypt 





nand 





I “between the sea and the beautiful holy moun 





meet his doom with 





9 one to help him.” The idol 





rous arrogance was 
uprooted and the “time of trouble” and distress ended, The “holy ones of the 
Most High" take the kingdom a 

The “impudent king” contributes salien 





xd acquire their inheritance forever." 





tures to the picture of the wicked 
sinner of the Psalms of Solomon: The invasion of Jerusalem with no hindrance or 
opposition, the treachery of “the wicked” and their help to the enemy, the 


“serene” atmosphere and’ deceitful tricks, a terrible slaughter and the 





persecution of holy men. His sudden fall between seas and mountains takes 





F similar to the defeat of the dragon. According to the Daniel 
visions, however, the entire people is not contaminated by sins. Jerusalem 
was not condem 





ied to destructionor the country to ruin, the population was not 
uprooted and exiled, fellowships of pious men were not scattered among 


Gentiles to wander abroad. Such developments were remote from the days of 





Antiochus Epiphanes’ coercive decrees and the Hasmonean Revolt, Daniel's 





visions do not even includea dragon, or a"“redeemer heir,” ora Lord Messiah” 
descended from David. The confrontation in them is historical rather than 
iting background for the Psalms cant 
period (contrary to Franken! 





metaphysical. Thus, tbe foundiin that 





rg) nor in any period of Jewish history, A 
complete picture encompassing the main elements embedded in the cryptic 
scenes of the poems (that is, the Jerusalem calamity, the annihilation of its 
rebellious inhabitants and the fall of the dragon, with the redemption bya scion 
of the House of David for the sake of the sc 





red pious devoted congregations) 
has been part of Christian belief since its inception. To understand itsnatureand 


possible connection with the pseudo-Solomonic Psalms, a short examination of 








the New Testament and the writings of the Church Fathers is in order, 








"See Chapter 3, n. | fora bibliography on the Book of Daniel, The fll of the last despot ia 
Chapter 11 ofthe Book of Daniels explained in Chapter 4,Section Band. 17. Theend ofthe evil is 
Pictured on the basis ofthe classic authoritative prophecies (aiah and Ezekiel) ike the fall of the 
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The Revelation presents the horrible dragon that prevails and rampages over 
the land of Israel in scenes of a messianic drama." Judaic prophecies and 
mythological features were transferred to new patterns and injected with 
Christian content." The figure of the “huge dragon” is assumed by the fearful 
tan who incites and beguiles the world, persecutes holy people, challenges the 
heavenly host, and plots to destroy the Messiah that was born (12:11). Its 
demonic might and qualities are handed over to monsters, and the world hastens 
to bow to the dragon and its emissary. In the end of days Satan is cut down and 
perishes with his retinue and myriad followers. The last confrontation takes 
place around the holy city (20:9). Before the defeat, Satan's kingship prevails in 
the capital, Jerusalem. Gentiles trample Israel's land and Temple, Holy menare 





then persecuted and killed in it. So itis acity “which spiritually is called Sodom 
and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified" (11:8). A sinful Jerusalem was 
al rebukes, but 





sometimes stigmatized as “Sodom” (never “Egypt” in scriptu 
Israel was also cautioned to beware of the plagues and diseases of Egypt (Deut 
28:60), The strange epithet is not a simple simile but involves an important 
mythological comparison."* Satan appears in the guise of the dragon, and is 
tion, That is why 
"metaphoric 
he 








identical, according to this vision, with the Egyptian abomin 
his capital, Jerusalem, became Egyptian too. In the “spirit 
language of the analogy, the Jerusalem mountains could be christened 

















mountains of Egypt.” The prophecies predicting the defeat of the terrible foe in 





the end of days on “the mountains of Israel” do not therefore contradict the 
dragon’s fall which according to Ezekiel was to take place on “the mountains of 


Egypt." 





"| R.H.Charles,Leenarerom the Apocalypse (London 1922); idem, The Revelation oft John, ICC 
(Edinburgh 1920, repr. 1956); A. Lois iypse de Jean (Paris 1923): E. Lohwyer, Die 
‘Offenbarung des Johannes (Tibingen 1927), A. Fealet,L’Apocalypse (Paris 1963); TF. Glason, 
The Revelation of John. CBC (Cambexige 1963); E. Lohse, Die Offenbarang des Johannes (Gottingen 
1966); H. Kraft, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, HINT (Tubingen 1974), 0. Bocher, Die 
Johannesapokalypse (Darmstadt 1975); GR. Beasley- Murray, The Book of Revelation (London 
1981); P. Prigent, L'Apocalypse de Saint Jean (Lausanne-Paris 1981). 

%'W. Bowssct, The Amichrit Legend (London 1896), M. Friedlinder, Der Antichrist in den 
Yorchristlichen judbschen Quellen (Gtiingen 1901), B. Rigaux, L'Antéchrist t FOpposition au 
Royaume Mestianigue dans Ancien et le Nouveau Testament (Paris 1932}, J. Emst, Die 
cicharolopichen Gegenspleler i den Schriften dex Neuen Testaments (Regensburg 1967), 























There is no textual bass or lopcal justification for negating the meaning of this ers in order 





to remove the crown of “Egyptanism” from Jerusalem, and extracting the verse asan interpolation, 
as suggested by M.E. Boismard, L’Apocalypie (Paris 1953), p. 5S. The image ofthe dragon istinked 
atin Egypt according to Ezekiel which isthe bass forthe vision, Jewish Jerusalem, 
S where Ha 
‘metaphor for Jerusalem) and follows Satan to pedition, nc 
fof Jesus" church. That is why horrors occur even before the cod of days (Rev. 8:71; 8:10) and 
before the Antichrist is defeated, lke the Egyptian plagues and curses (Deut, 28:27, 60). See also 
Jerome, Commenterta in Iiaiam 31:1, PL 24, col. 355, 
10 Byek, 29210; 302M; 31-28; 322M; 393; ls. 14:25; Zech. 14; Dan. 11:45, 





to itsh 








steeped in sin, is compared to Egypt (sce G Ine Egyptian bondswoman i 4 





ast to the pore heavenly Jerusalem 
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This apocalyptic mirror reflects a Jerusalem that is abominated, Sodomite, 
and Egyptian, in which evil flourishes. Satan set up there his realm, placed his 
idol and established his cult. The misled inhabitants stream to his temple, The 
population as a whole, faithful to their religion and nation, do not deserve the 





title of “Jews” and are called “the synagogue of Satan" (Rev. 2:9; 3:9), The 
Gospel according to John also condemns them as the offspring of their “father 
the devil” who is the source of all sin. They rejected the true redeemer, and will 


therefore receive “another” who misleads and seduces his followers." The 





Jerusalemites will welcome the reign of the false Messiah, emissary of the devil.*” 
‘That is why extermination was decreed for the defiled city and its residents. 
Some select, pure, pious men, loyal to the divine savior of the “stock of David,” 
will bask in the glory of his spirit and settle in the new Jerusalem which will 
from Heaven (Rev. 21~22) 

The false Messiah crowned in contumacious Jerusalem is called Antichrist, 
that is, the rival and foe of the true Messiah. Thatepithet figures in the epistles of 
John,™ but the secrets of his magicand his dangers are hinted at in other parts of 
the New Testament, Paul's second epistle to the Thessalonians warns against 
“u 
‘opposes and exalts himself above all that is called God or that is worshiped, s0 
that he as God sits in the Temple of God showing himself that he is God (II Thess. 
2:3-4),.. and then shall that wicked one (or “sinner")be revealed whom the Lord 


descend shinin 











t man of sin (or wickedness or Ia 





jessness), the son of perdition who 














shall consume with the spirit of his mouth” (ibid, 2:8). Before his end, the sinner 
(or “the wicked one") will astonish all wit 





ianic signs and wonders, All the 
they did not accept the love of the 
ight in the trap of deceit, and believe in 


impious who are doomed to perdition becau: 





tion will be ca 





truth and rejected sal 
lies. According to the tenets of the New Testament, Satan himself is personified 

John $43; 8:44; Cyritus Alexandrinus, Exposition Joann Ev x92 
W, Baer, Dar Johan bingen 1925); J.H. Bernard, The Gospel according 0 
St John, ICC (Edinburgh 1928, repr. 1988); R. Bultman, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Gittings 
1950); RLE, Brown, The Gospel according to John, 2vols.,AB 29,29 A (Garden City N.Y. 1966, 1970) 
E, Haenchen, Dat Johannerevangeliam, (Tabingen 1980). On the“stranger” or “another” seen. 118 
below, 
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dict Hierosolymam..": ibe. col. 338: “Devs mite regem digaurn..ut siceum 
excipiant Judaci,” Andreas, Archipiscopws Caesareae Cappadociae, Commentarius in 
Apocalypsin, PG 106, col. 313; Aretas, Epizcopus Cacsarexe Cappadociae, Commentarus in 
Apocalypsin, PG 106, €ol. 652; Oecumenius, ed. H.C. Hoskier (Ann Arbor 1928), p. 130 
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in the delusive Messiah just as God is personified in the human figure of the 
compassionate redeemer. There is no division or separation between the prince 





of darkness and his deceitful messenger. The tyrannical “wicked one” or 
“sinner” ho overcomes Jerusalem is linked to his satanic fatherand master, the 
sary” who falls like lightning from the sky as Lucifer does, 
and assumes the guise of the dragon and the Egyptian monster. 

The calamity overtaking sinful Jerusalem and its godless population, the wiles 
of Sa 
merged in an evangelical oration repeated in three parallel versions and 








's emissaries, the troubles and rescue of selected pious men, are all 





revealing a bit of the eschatological mysteries.” Without going into detail or 
specifying the differences, let us sum up the main points so important for our 
rusalem Temple is doomed to destruction, wars and 
catastrophes will shake the world, the faithful will suffer persecution and 
torment; at the expected time, “in the holy place” will appear the abomination of 
desolation, as said by the prophet Daniel... “the people of Judah will fee to the 
ins” for “there will be a great tribulation the like of which never wa 


investigation: The 








False Messiahs and lying prophets will try to lead the chosen people astray 
When the distress is over, the glory of the redeemer will shine and his angels will 
gather his elect with the ram’s hom from all parts of the world, Luke's version 
ig the results of the destruction of 








differs to some extent, reiterating and stress 
nce and ire 





Jerusalem: troops will surround it during the days of wrath, vengea 
will visit the people, and many “shall fall by the edge of the sword and shall be 
led away captive into all nations, and Jerusalem shall be trodden down by the 
Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled” (Luke 21:24)" 


The Antichrist’s tricks and devilish atrocities are the focus of the stirrin 





drama of the end of days, whose scenes and heroes are veiled in mystery. Its 


course, details and sense allow for various interpretations, The Church writers 





took care to explain the problem according to Scriptures. Consequently 
of Paul's epistle, and the enemy confronting the 
id the satanic 





Origen connects the “wicked” 
Messiah of Christian doctrine, with the arrogant tyrant in Daniel a 
sinner who emerges from Ezekiel’s prophecies on the Egyptian Pharaoh 
iah’s parable on Lucifer.” 








(dragon) and the prince of Tyre, as well as from Iss 


9 Mate. 4: 107; 13:28 (€30965) fC; 25:41; Mark 4:15; Luke 10:18; John 5:43; 12:31; 14:30; 1611 
Acts 26:18; Rom. 16:20; 2 Cor. 6:15; 1:14; | John 38; 1 Pet. 58, 
Matt. 24; Mark 13; Lake 21; 19:41 
*© Luke 21:24; G. Braumano, “Die lukanische Interpret 
(1963): 1204; G.R. Beasley: Murray, Jesus and the Future (Lon 
Mark Thirteen (London 1957}. L. Hartman, Prophecy Interpreted (Lund 1966), N, Walter, 
pokalypse.” 2NW 57 (1966): 381; L. Gaston, Ne Stone on 





a der Zerttirung Jerusalems," N76 
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That is the way the Old Testament was 
Fathers. The “dragon” or the “wicked’ 
borrowed terms, is identified with the Messiah's great rival, the dreadful 
Antichrist.” 

These beliefs were rooted in early Christianity, and in their light Hippolytus 
interprets the Book of Daniel in which the basis for the whole plot is embodied. 
The cruel tyrant, last representative of the satanic monster that reviles God and 
abomination of desolation’ 
standing in the Temple and defiling itis that same archenemy whose exploits are 
described in the New Testament and connected 
to him and sanctify his ritual for he will promise to rebuild Jerusalem a 





erally explained by the Church 





or the “enemy,” in the particular 





kills holy men, is simply the cursed Antichrist. The 








raditions, The Jews will haste 
8 
in the exiles, Scorners of truth and “forsakers of the covenant” (referring in 
Dai inbelieving Jews. Gentiles, too, will be blinded by 
the devil’s deceptions, but those faithful to God will not abandon their fortress. 
They will suffer troubles and torments during “the time of trouble (Dan 
A special book of Hippolytus 
about Antichrist against Christ completes the threads of his ideas.*° The image 
(0 his mind, in Isaiah's lament over Lucifer (“who 








el to Hellenizers) are the 








12:1) such as never was” until the end of the e 





of the terrible foe is reflected. 





who is thrown on the mountains like the degraded 





smites peoples in wrath” 
carcass in Ezekiel’s prophecy. The di 





gon in Christian vision is identified with 
the last monster in Daniel. Its slaves and servants will be the treacherous Jews 
h, murdered prophets and 
ted with blindness and the 


who scored true redemption, crucified the Messi 





holy men, Because of their crimes they will be aff 
Antichrist will seduce them and lead to perdition 
n of the Book of 
ti-Christian Porphyry, he did not deny 





Like Hippolytus, Jerome wrote an extensive interpreta 





Daniel. Opposing the criticism of thi 





the background and memories der 
Revolt in the book, but discovered also shadows of the future in the mysterious 


ing from the period of the Hasmonean 





fi orical-typological exegesis. The Books of 





gures and visions, according to alle 








the Maccabees were of help in understanding the events, and 

from them to complete the eschatological picture. Antiochus Epiphanes’ 

coercive decrees, the persecutions, the rampages of that evil king representing 

the archetype of the Antichrist, the sins of the “forsakers of the covenant,” the 
‘ 


dramatic events at the end of days.” 











flight and brave loyalty of the “holy ones of the Most High,” all presage the 














"Athanasius. Expositones in Pa ol 8 dem in Ps. 1X, bi col. 84, em in 
Ps. CVIIL. ibid col 456; Cyrillus Alexandru, Explanatio un Paalmos VIII, PG 69,col.737,\dem in 
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Hippolytus. De Antchristo (GCS 1), ed. G.N. Bonwetsch & H. Achelis (Leipzig. 1937) 
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STUDIES IN THE HASMONEAN PERIOD 3 


The complex of epithets, similes, concepts and notions embedded in the 
Psalms of Solomon is entirely steeped in early Christianity and understandable 
only in the light of its beliefs. The obscure lexicon of the poems is easily 
explainable according to the theological terminology of the Church. All the 
signs and adjectives attest to the identity and function of the conqueror: 


“wicked 
same 


dragon, mighty smiter, enemy.” The characteristic names refer to the 








bhorrent despot, and are normally applied to the Antichrist. Thus the 
mystery of his strange appearance, his astonishing habits, his might and deceit 
The key to the decipherment 


of the cryptic plots, the riddles and mysteries is hidden in those eschatological 








his terrible crimes and miraculous defeat is solves 





beliefs and visions, 
Their roots and patterns spring from the Hebrew Bible, Their various 


fate notions and units do not seem to deviate from Judaism. The 








elements, sep: 
q 
which assumed the heritage of the Old Testament. Perhaps that entire visionary 





stion is why must then the origin of the stories be sought in Christianity 





fabric reflected in the Psalms developed on purely Jewish soil. The travail of the 


end, the “wars of the dragons” and the campaigns of Gog and Magog along with 





the other troubles of messianic times are known in ta 





mudic tradition as well.” 
Daniel's visions were thought to refer to the Roman period as early as Josephus 
and the realization of their messianic expectations was moved to the distant 
future. 
(Chapter 7) with the Roman Empire: “Terror is Edom, for it is written *There 


* An early Eretz Israel homily identifies the fourth monster in Daniel 
was a fourth beast, fearsome, dreadful and very powerful.’ There is no lack 
pi 

) from 
Israel... etc. All the empires were called Egypt (2™x2) because they distress 





either of borrowed typological use of biblical names such as “All the empires 





were called Assyria (1X) because they enriched themselves ( 





(nvvyn) Israel 
Such authority, even if others are added, is limited to partial comparisons 





isolated sections, and the pa 
in protagonist and central figure of the plot—the Antichrist with all his 
dramatic exploits—is missing. That figure never appeared in the traditions of 
the Tanna’im and Amora'im. Its Jewish counterpart, known 
fe the Byzantine and Arab periods, does 
not seem to be free of external influences, and lacks the main 


lelity stops when the total picture is surveyed. The 





the talmudie say 








as Armilus son of Satan, does not pre 
tures of the 





 bSanhedrin 972, 


Josephus, Amt. X 210, Se n. 39 above 
* Genesis Rabbah XLIV 17 — Midrash Bereshit Rabbah, J. Theodor and Ch, Albeck ed. 
(Gerusalem 1965), p. 440, 

© Genesis Rabbah XVI 4, p. 148 in the Theodor-Albeck ed.; Leviticus Rabbah XIIL 5 — 
Midrash Va-Yikra Rabbah, M. Margaliot ed. (Jerusalem 1960), p. 283; This interpretation is made 
possible by the replacement ofthe leter K by an 9, to denote “wealth 
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DECLINE 


prototype.'®' The set of epithets and similes characteristic of it as noted above 
remain in the exclusive domain of Christianity. No evidence has been found to 
support the contention that a Jewish writer of Pompey's time meant lo present 
him in the guise of the dragon with features of the enemy of God and rival of the 
Messiah, Furthermore, where and when could we imagine a Jewish poet 
depicting in his lyrics such a nightma: 
of the country, the annihilation and uprooting of the population, after it had 








of the destruction of Jerusalem, the ruin 


foolishly followed an anonymous tyrant, who darts in on the horizon like 
lightning, overruns the country, breaks into its capital un 
n hand? 

The defeat of the dra 
depicted according to biblical prophecies, close to the catastrophe that afflicted 
Jerusalem, and woven into the body of a prayer. The eventiis a focal and turning 
point in the drama of the end of days. The insolent figure grows haughty and 


estrainedly, and iscut 





down by no hum 





.on in the mystic drama of the Psalms of Solomon (Il) is 





rises to the divine level, is crushed and disgraced. His perforated body is thrown 
on the mountains of Egypt and waves carry it along. Ezekiel, 100 (Chapters 29, 
s the death of the dragon, who is drawn out of his rivers, 
nd blood fill valleys 
nd gulleys, A similar punishment is decreed for the prince of Tyre, who 
nd falls d (ibid. 28:8), 
ated body of the dragon lies on the hills in dishonor, like the tyrantin 


32) so envisa 





abandoned to beast of prey, and left in the field, Hisca 











rrogantly makes himself a god, ad “in the heart of'sea 





The perfo 








the well-known Lucifer parable. It is worth noting that the wording of the 


pseudonymous Psalm (II 26) approximates that of the Isaiah chapter (14) in the 
he Heb: 


This mixture of verses serves in these poems, as in the early Christianity, to 





Septuagint, but no' w Bible 





point up the death of the Antichrist. His rs, and 





rinibilation envelops all sinn 
blazes the road of the righteous to renascence and glory. The downfall of the 
dragon sweeps with it his helpers 
completed and judgement is carried out, The poets pr 
them (the ‘wicked’ and his company) on their heads, to turn the pride of the 
dragon into dishonor” (II 25}—has been answered, and the surviving pious 





id followers. The vengeance of God is 





fer—"“to recompense 


have apparently escaped the holocaust, The combination and contents of these 


J. Klausner, Ha-Ra’yor he-Meshibi Be-Yiarael (Tel Aviv 1986), vol. 2, p. 146; ¥. Even: 
SShmuei, Midrashei Geula Scrosalem 1958), introd.p. SIF. The very name Armilus in 
th inthe Middle Ages show 





Christian 





at developed around h 





Jewish origin, and the legends 
inviuence. Because oftheir unimportance, there i 
ed inthe New Testament and inthe patristic literature. There 

(against the troops of Satan) deriving fromancient 

taken opinions (in n. 43 above) and tortuous 






sis for comparing them withthe Christian 








iso Antichrist and war of ther 





Jewish tradition, but only optic 
speculations, in the wake of which abi jraphie writings were transformed into genuine 
Jewish apocalypses. 

Abaye ian, 79 
Jn an, 112,113, 11, 163 





(the stab 





orpic)m n. 69. A clear lnk tothe Septuagint evident also 
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verses is not clarified by any real historical circumstances, The death of the 


dragon heralds the end of distress and trouble, Thus the Psalm ends with thanks 





to the supreme judge who "sets up” his worshipers “in glory and brings down 
the arrogant to eternal destruction in disgrace” (II 31). 

The proposed solution elucidates the obscure drama in the pseudonymous 
Psalms," But they cannot be expected to produce an orderly, continuous and 
ted and logical and has all the features of purely 
eschatological visions. The Psalms of Solomon were not written with the aim and 


complete story that is i 








according to the pattern of such works, but in the style and forms of biblical 





psalms, The poet speaks the prayers of Solomon in their ancient wrapping and 
injects his own meanings into them. The artistic cloak and poetic form disguise 
the covert intentions and ideas. Given these assumptions, it is possible to 
understand the meaning of the terrible catastrophe that the anonymous tyrant 
inflicts on Jerusalem, with its shadows and riddles, its abrupt beginning, and its 
astonishing happenings already outlined at the beginning of the work. 

The first Psalm sounds Jerusalem’s shout of agony (“when I was in distress") 
when the wicked sinner assailed it(I 1), the “blare of war” cuts through the quiet 
atmosphere and the calamity shocks a serene city that is secure a 





1d overflowing 
with transgressions. In the second Psalm, the “wicked one" suddenly appears as 
if taking shape in a moment, and shatters “fortified walls.” The Jerusalem 
“wicked ones" resemble the archetypical wicked one not only because of the 
eession. Like him they 





symbolic epithet but also because of their main transg 


sinned in arrogance, “exalted (themselves) to the stars, and said they would 





never fall” (1 5) and fell in dishono 
These typical features of similarity between the “wicked” invader and the 


sinful Jerusalem and of the unexpected calamity are dese 





bed with greater detail 





and emphasis in the eighth Psalm: “Distress and the sound of war has my ear 








heard, the sound of a trumpet 





nnouncing slaughter and calamity, the sound of 
much people as of an exceeding high wind, as a tempest with mighty fire 
1 God judge 
him? A sound I hear, In Jerusalem, the holy city. My loins were broken at what | 


sweeping through the wilderness. And I said in my heart, where shi 








heard, my knees tottered. My heart was afraid, my bones were dismayed like 
flax” (VIII 1-6). The poet censures the iniquities of Jerusalem, justifies the 
judg 
“Therefore God mingled for them 
undiluted wine to drink to intoxication. He brought from the end of the 





nent and describes the entrance of the “wick 





one” into the capital, 





spirit of distortion, and gave them a cup of 





arth the 


nese Pins and their copyists of the Middle Ages already knew the secret 


ing to O. Gebbardt, Die Psaimen Solome’.p. 96;se€ 1. 1 





The guardians of 
fof the “dragon.” One of them ( 
above), noted his simple understandable explanation onthe marpin: Bpdxovra hye to dzoordemy 
Sudfiorov 
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one that smites mightily, decreed war against Jerusalem and itsland. The princes 


of the land went to meet him with joy, They said to him, Blessed be your way. 





Come enter in peace. Rough ways were made even, before his coming; they 
ates of Jerusalem, decorated its walls. He came likea father to his 
towers 


opened the g 





(there) in great safety, captured if 





sons’ house in peace, placed his 





and the wall of Jerusalem. For God led him in safety while they strayed." Butthe 
cruel “wicked one” rain 





d destruction, slaughter and exile on Jerusalem. 
The terrible calamity is not the reflection of an historical event, but “the 
awesome, fearful day of the Lord” (Mal, 3:23), that is, “a day of trouble and 





distress... a day of horn blasts and alarms” (Zeph. 1:11.) At the appointed time 
the bitter clashes and prophetic warnings are carried out, “for the day of the 


(Joel 1:15), The disaster 





Lord is near; it shall come like havoc from Shaddai 
nd fear: “Hark! a tumult o 
—as of a mighty force... they come froma distant land, from the end of the sky 


the mountains 





surprised its victims, spreads panic 





Howl! For the day of the Lord is near; it shall come like havoc from the 
mighty Shaddai. Therefore all han 
sink” (Is. 13:4, 6, 7). The enemy breaks in “like the gales that race through the 





shall grow limp and all men’s hearts shall 


Negev; it comes from the desert, the terrible land” (Is, 21:1), 
cefully till the 


calamity strikes like a thunderbolt, “Surely you have deceived this people and 








Jerusalem amuses itself in v: 





I be well with you, yet the sword threatens the very 





Jerusalem, saying, It s 
life}... Lo, he ascends like clouds, his chariots are like a whirlwind... My heart 


moans within me, Leannot be silent; for thear the blare of horns, alarms of war 





(Jer. 4:10, 13, 19). The scriptural prophecies blend into the Christian conception: 





we 
“The day of the Lord comes asa thief in the night. For when they shall say 





Peace and safety, then sudden destruction will come upon them, as travail upon 


4 woman with child, and they shall not escape.’*"™ Among the portents of the 








end were “battles,"*"sounds” of war, “great trouble such asnever was,” distress, 
and the blowing of the ram's hom, 

the end of the earth there it 
n the remotest parts of the earth” 


(Jer. 6:22); “from the end of the earth he will swoop down like the eagle, a 


The emissary of perdition hastens fron 








comes with lightning speed” (Is. 5:26); “...fr 





ruthless nation that will show the old no regard and the young no mercy.,, and 
shut you up in all your towns throughout your land until every mighty, towering 
‘as come down” (Deut. 28:49, 52)... When wrath is at 
arise, impudent... and destroy the mighty and the 





wall in which you trust 
an end... then a king w 
people of holy ones" (Dan. 8:19, 24). In the mysterious plot line of the pseudo- 








Solomonic Psalms, too, “the wicked one cast down fortified walls” (II 1), 
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trampled and slew, “laid waste our land of its inhabitants... destroyed youngand 
old and their children together” (XVII 11). To the accompaniment of the signs 





and omens of “trouble and war alarm,” the “sound of the ram’shorn,” and the 
noise of many people, the cruel tyrant, the impudent “wicked one,” the “enemy” 
of God, presses onward to the fateful campaign on earth. 

Jerusalem welcomes him joyfully, festive and jubilant (Psalm VIII 15 ff). Its 
leaders hasten eagerly to meet him, greet him respectfully, invite him to enter, 
level rough ways, decorate walls, open gates. The polluted city gleefully 
celebrates the appearance of the false Messiah.'* The splendid vision of 
redemption glorifies his entrance: “A voice rings out: Clear in the desert a road 


for the Lord! Level in the wilder 





ss a highway for our God!... Let the rugged 
plain... opening doors before him 
and letting no gate stay shut... heralding good fortune, announcing victory, 
45:1f.; 52:7). It is in such terms that 


ground become level and the ridges become 





telling Zion Your God is king!" (Is. 40:31 





the New Testament omaments the Christian Messiah," and the pseudo- 





Solomonic Psalm uses them to turn the entrance of the 











Jerusalem into a sharp caricature of messianic enthusiasm. As the Jews rejected 





the Christian redeemer, labeling him as “deceptive,” they were compelled to 


accept “anothe 





and were caught in the magic net of the terrible “deceiver,” 


the prince of darkness," 


and all who deny the true salvation are party to his 
indaredragged 
to perdition. The New Testament warns against the wiles and tricks of the devil 


ry) will 





tricks, The mass of the impious are seduced into believing the 


which will increase in the latter days. For toward the end he (or his emis 





become king and exalted in Jerusalem until his demeaning defeat.!" 
ted at the gates of the sinful city. The 
nightmare is poetized in this Psalm according to biblical tunes. The heads of the 


The Antichrist is honored and 








nation blaze a path to the false savior, decorate his dwelling to glorify his 





kingship, for “he came like a father to his sons’ house in peace” (VIII 18).""® 





Here the covert purpose emerges, revealing the venomous sting in the metaphor 
derived from the New Testament. The impious Jews are denounced as the 
“synagogue of Satan” and their father is Satan himself.""! The Antichrist 


enters his “sons’ house," which serves as his sanctuary, against the Christian 
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2 PSALMS OF SOLOMON AND THE HASMONEAN DECLINE 
Messiah, whose abode is exclusively in the hearts of his congregation, Led 
astray, the Jews bless and extol this “enemy” who “‘smites mightily” for “the 
Lord has mixed within them a spirit of distortion, gave them undiluted wine, to 
the point of intoxication.”* The simile is not simply rhetorical, butis drawn from 








the Bible: “The Lond has mixed within her a spirit of distortion which shall k 
Egypt astray in all her undertakings as a vomiting drunkard goes astray" (Is, 
19:14). The verse in the Psalm approximates the translation in the Septuagint 
“God poured a spirit of deception into them." The “deceptive” spirit 









characterizes the work of the devil who muddles human brains and poisons | 





hearts. In the usual cryptic terms of the apocalypticallegory Egyptis Jerusalem 
The same mad spirit is exuded by Chapter 4 of Jeremiah, cited above, whose 
influence is discernible in this Psalm, following the pattern of the Septuagint 
urely you have deceived this peopleand Jerusalem saying: It shall be well with 
“In 








you... a spirit of error in the desert... not for the pure and not for the holy 
contrast, the Hebrew source has “a searing wind from the bare heights of the 
desert will not (serve to) winnow or to fan” (Jer. 4:11). The “spirit of error" is 
expressed in the deeds of the powerful “deceiver” and destroyer 

Insanity drew Jerusalem to the depths of defilement. Its sons drank to the 
point of intoxication, according to the usual analogy (Jer, 13:13; $1:57), and also 
“Take from My hand this cup of wine-of wrath let them drink... Jerusalem and 
the towns of Judah... to make them a desolate ruin” (Jer, 25:15ff,) as well as 
“There is a cup in the Lord’s hand with foaming wine... all the wicked of the 
earth drink” (Ps, 75:9). The Psalm of Solomon, however, has “undiluted wine, 
like the Septuagint, rather than “wine of wrath” or “foaming wine” as pe 
Hebrew. The similarity is not the 


the 








just to embellish the poem. The metaphor of 





the delusive wine that drags the wicked to perdition is repeated and stressed in 
Revelation.'"* Furthermore, in early Christianity its teachers based the 
Antichrist episode on these verses. Hippolytus uses the Septuagint translation of 
Chapter 4 of Jeremiah to prove that a “spirit of error” would spread through 


Jerusalem and its inhabitants wo 





ld worship that same son of Satan, In his view, 
Moses too foresaw their errors and predicted them in the Deuteronomy poem: 
“Their wine is the venom of dragons, the pitiless poi 





nof vipers, Lo, Ihave itall 
put away, sealed up in My storehouses, to be My vengeance and recompense 
(Septui 
foot falters” (Deut. 32:33-35). The ve 


nt: “on the day of vengeance I will recompense") at the time that their 





om of dragons is the wine t! 





t poisons 





rtya Mavijoco,. Septoagins Is 








Tive 
251 Sin the masoretic version); Psalms af Solomon VIII 14; Rev. 


Septuagint, Jer. 11 a mhaviioens by x épryip..cdx ec xaopiv of ls Gov. 
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and dooms them on judgement day. According to this Christian interpretation, 


the enemy of God and and the king of defiled Jerusalem is again suggested in the 
image of the dragon.'"* 

‘A mosaic of biblical prophecies and phrases adorns both Satan's path to his 
Jerusalem stronghold and his cohorts’ deeds. Despite this ancient artistic 
covering, the inner meaning and fundamental link to the Christian tenets is 
discernible, Its imaginary nature is revealed through an analysis of the calamity 
depicted. A retum to the start of Psalm VIII produces additional evidence. The 
poet hears the sounds of war, the thunder of approaching catastrophe, and 
wonders (VIII 3f.): "Where will God judge him?” and is answered by a hidder 
voice: “In Jerusalem the holy city.” The fact that some manuscripts have “to 





Jerusalem” m: 
(iy, 
the Syriac translation. The question itself, even if'tis rheton 


8 no difference. One version even has a dubious “judge her 





which makes no sense, and has no supportin most of the manuscripts orin 





al, showsit does 
not refer to historical ev 





nts. The mysterious reply indicates that the site of the 
fateful confrontation was set in polluted Jerusalem. God “will judge him," 
mei 





ning “the one who smites mightily,” the main protagonist, When he is 


defeated the evil will cease 





;nd the world will become fit for the redemption of 
the holy people. 

These verses do not accord very well with the prevailing interpretation and 
presented considerable difficulty. Scholars therefore made, 
the 


reat efforts toadapt 








to the presumed background, Their proposals are based on dubious 





readings of the contents. There is no logical justification or basis in the existing 


text for reading “Where will He jud 





us” or “He will ther 





fore judge us.” All 
such exegetical strategies simply impede a clear-headed study, and in any case 
cannot save the faulty method in entirety, It is true that the poet himself 
contributes to the best of his ability to the confusion, forin Psalm IT the dragon's 
defeat ends “‘on the mountains of Egypt,” and in Psalm VIII the site of the 
judgement 





queried. However, he was not referring to the geographic land of 





ation, 





Egypt, but to defiled Jerusalem which, according to the spirit of Rev 


bears the symbolic name of Egypt, for it was in Jerusalem, as was commonly 





believed, that the action was to unfold. The obscuring of the background, 
blurring of the concepts, redundancy 
biblical ph 

The clouds enveloping the myst 


n ramified similes, and the insertion of 








ses in an allegorical-m 





taphoric spirit all serve the poet's purpose. 
ious Psalms apparently absorbed a few 





splinters of genuine events. Visionary apocalyptic pictures are generally drawn 
in lines partially borrowed from reality, but pinpointing them remains in the 


18. 9S above), $7-S8; Jerome, Commentaria ix Jeremiam, 





Hippotytus, De Antchris 
471, PL 24, col. 7071 
1” Pain of Solom 
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realm of hypothesis. Jerusalem conquered by Gentiles, the annihilation, 
humiliation and exile of its inhabitants, scem to be absolute facts. These deeds of 
“the wicked one” are probably adapted to the background of the Roman period 
after the destruction of the Temple. The inclination to findin the facts the partial 


realization of those visions is quite clear in the Fathers of the Church.'"” The real 





foundation supports the eschatological structure. They sensed no contradictions 
in the mixture of imagination and reality. After all, the devil and his messengers 
assume various guises, and penetrate many souls. For Christianity, Roman 
‘emperors such as Nero or Domitian seemed the personification of Antichrist 





Sometimes they even suggested that the statues of the emperor in Jerusalem were 


abomination of desolation.” According to this typological art, 








the atures of 
the “impudent king” of Daniel, bibli 


etc.), Antiochus Epiphanes, a Rot 





amples (the kings of Assyria, Egypt. 


inary shadows evidently 





jespot, and 





merged into the picture of the “wicked one,” The pre-messianic tribulations had 
supposedly already started, and the first stages ensure the completion of the 


Vision. Destruction, killing, dispersal, torment, and also “Jerusalem trampled 





by the feet of Gentiles” precede the end of the calamities, before ultimate 





E. Son of the House of David, the Redeemer Heir and His Adherents 





5 open the Psalms of 
Solomon. Praise of the scion of the House of David closes them. Between those 


The mysterious calamity and the dragon adventu 


extremities stretches the hidden axis around which the poems and their 





philosophy turn. Antichrist is opposed to Christ, the evil, false pole to the just 


15, PL 26, col. IRAE: 3. Rows, Matthau 


















Jerome, Cammemaria in Evange 
Kommentare aus der griechichen Kirche, TUGAL 61 (Berlin 1957), p. 132, where Theodorus of 
Mopuesia is quoted 
"Pains af Solomon 11; ViL2; XVI122: xaBépioov ‘Inpovoddsy dd Uva xaranaravtoy 
ty dwdeig sLuke 21:24 eal "Tepovoah ia Lovet naroupéen ind LOvav 
The depiction of the Gentiles trampling Jerusalem corresponds exactly totheseenarioin Luke and is 
taken from the Septuagint version of Zee tion ofthe country and massacre ofthe 
i the Septuagin of fs. 1 O above) which, a already noted, 
and main component of the desription ofthe Antichrist’srampages, Along withthe 











typical epithets of “enemy” and "wicked" (nn. 89-90 above and 124 below) or “som of evi.” inthe 
Prades of Solomon the led a “stranger” (XVI 7.) who kills and destroysand 
conduct sa adversary in Jerusalem, He eansot be identified with Herod o 
Pompey as many have proposed, or any ether historical personage. That epithe, like the others. i 
taken from the Bible (Deut, 1:16; Dan. 1139) and w extended in early Christianity to theson 
of Satan oF Satan himvelf, See John 10:5 and Didescalia et Constitutes Apostolorum, ed. FX. 





1 Greck term used (allotriow-stranger) derives from 
pels John S:43)is Antichrist See 

bore. The mixtute ofthe description of the 
alypae (nn, 91-92 above) creates, 
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and true one. Such a basic opposition as is indicated and hinted at in the poems 
hhas been imprinted in the foundations of Christianity since its inception and 


blended into its prayers. The appearance of the redeemer and his complete 
triumph over the wicked forcesend the latter day visions. Ahymn to the Messiah 
thus concludes the pseudonymous Psalms, stresses at the outset the eternal 
nature of the kingship promised to the seed of David in a divine vow, censures 
the sins of “the wicked” who devastated the throne of David and rejected those 
faithful to it. Their iniquity brought calamity on the people and destruction on 
the country through the tyrannic “wicked one 





‘You, O Lord, chose David to be king over Israel, 
offspring forever, that his kingship would never fail before You; but for our sins, 
wicked ones rose up against us, assailed us and thrust us out. What you did not 


1d swore to him on his 





promise they took by force and did not respect Your honorable name. They set 
kingship in place of their haughtiness, and laid waste the throne of David in their 
arrogance of exchange." Consequently they were punished and their seed was 
cut off from their land. “The wicked one laid waste the land of its inhabitants," 
displayed hatred of and estrangement from God. A remnant of pious men looks 
forward to the restoration of “their king, descendant of David” who will pu 








Jerus ind impart the grace of salvation. 

‘A number of linguistic problems need to be clarified before the contents of the 
chapter are dealt with. Firstly, all the original copies have “they set kingship in 
jughtiness" and the meaning of the prepositional phrase (the 
word “instead” — “in place of") is clear, and in view of its use both in the 
biblical Psalms and in the Septuagint” th 
“for the sake of or “because of." Another problem arose because of the 














is no reason to interpretit to mean 





awkward phrase “in their arrogance of exchange,” referring to their malicious 


substitution, Because of the unusual phrase and grating expression, 





apparently some copyist erred and influenced by a similar Greek word 





(@kéyua—drddayya) wrote “in blaring arrogance.” That version was 
included in a number of inferior manuscripts, misleading the first editor and a 
 Delitzsch, Perles and Menahem Stein assumed 
that the proper reading was “in the blaring clamor.” Gebhardt's critical 





whole series of scholars, so th 


examination proved that the correct version was in fact the difficult “in the 
ne out by the Syriac 





arrogance of exchange,” and this conclusion is bo 
translation, 


What does that wrathful complaint mean? When did the “wicked” manage to 
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destroy the throne of David, banish his faithful followers, trample his honor, 


steal div 





i¢ promises, replace their arrogance with kingship, rain destruction 
nd desolation on their country? Modem exege' 





shave found the complaint to 
embody a Jewish viewpoint, pietist or even Pharisee, that disqualifies the 
Hasmon 





an kingdom whose very existence challenges messianic faith and 
constituted a public denial of prophecies regarding the descendants of David. 
The Psalm, according to them, reflects the ire of the guardians of the Law and 
Precepts, which burst forth because the Hasmoneans stole the sacred crown. 
This speculation is generally accompanied by a reference to the well-known 
demand that the people's representatives submitted to Pompey in Damascus 
asking for the mi 





chy to be canceled and priestly government to be restored. 
idy been discussed above, Such a 
demand would in any case counter the monarchic rights of David's descendants 
as well, and have no connecton with Pharisceism or true Jewish Hasidism. The 
talmudic tradition provides n 


The foreign nature of this information has alr 








o support either, for its early memories include no 
such denunciation of the Hasmoneans. As to the background, only a distortion 
of the facts could point to the destruction of the country and its inhabitants in 
Pompey's time. 

The prevalent view could not serve to explain those passages even if it were 
arded. 
Theoretically the Hasmoneans could be accused of unlawfully seizing the crown 
and perhaps of usurping the right or desecrating the mission of the House of 
David. But how did they ma 
dynasty continue openly or covertly until the Roman period? What ruined 


adopted unreservedly and the other troublesome questions were diste, 





¢ 10 destroy the lofty throne? Did David's 








throne does the poet envision, a real or symbolic one? After all, the anticipation 


of the kingdom and the messianic longing 





uuld not be uprooted from the 





people’s hearts. And if the reference isto a political revolution, where is there the 


slightest trace of one?!?* Why was there no mention of the priestly posts of the 





¢rown-lovers and their lofty functions in the Temple? What pious congregation 
included the exclusive adherents of the Davidian dynasty, that fled from 
Jerusalem and was scattered when the city was destroyed? 

The answer is to be found in the sources of the enigmatic poem. Its contents 
based on well-known scriptural promises favoring the House of David, as 
expressed in Psalm 89: “I will sing of the Lord’s ste 
made a covenant with My chosen one; Ih 
establish your offspring forever, I will confirm your throne for all gener 





dfast love forever;... ‘have 








fe sworn to My servant David I will 





Your faithfulness, too, in the assembly of holy beings... then You spoke to Your 





he priesthood (Psalms af Solomon XVII 6) in any sort of 
code, despite A. Bichler (see n. 28 above), Types, p-173. Nor can the destruction of David's throne 
be explained, as Ryle and James (see n. 20 above) wish, as a reference to the decline of the 
Hasmonean Kingdom, because of a wrong policy, No descendant 


petiod (ee Chapter 2, 


‘Haughtiness" does not represen 








f David is ascertained in that 
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nted 





faithful ones in a vision and said:*... Ihave David, My servant; ano 
hhim with my saered oil... No enemy shall oppress him, no vile man afflict hi 








He shall say to me, You are my father... I will appoint him first bor, highest of 
the kings of the earth. I will maintain my steadfast love for him always; My 
covenant with him shallendure, His line shall continue forever, histhrone, asthe 





sun before me *....Yet you have re 
anointed; You have repudiated the covenant with Your servant, You have 
der him; he has become the 


ted, spurned, and become enraged at Your 


dragged his dignity in the dust... All who pass by pl 





butt of his neighbors... You have... hurled his throne to the ground... Ob Lord 
where is Your steadfast love of old which You swore to David in Your 
faithfulness? Rei 
‘enemies, O Lord, have flung abuse, abuse at Your anointed at every step. 





mber, O Lord, the abuse flung at Your servants...how Your 


The biblical psalm laments the repudiation of the divine covenant, the 





nent of the House of David, the destruction of his throne, his downfall 
estial 


abandon 





at enemy hands, and his exposure to abuse, and un 
Solomonic Psalm, it was not God who violated 


esa resumption of 








favor." In the present pseudo 
the covenent, but the wicked who stole his promise, destroyed the throne of 
David and banished those faithful to it. From a Jewish point of view, the 


in the nation is incomprehensible, The 








complaint against these wicked men w 
Jewish belief is that the kingship was granted to the House of David 


conditionally, and set aside when the First Temple was destroyed with hope for 





the future restoration." Generations later, in the Hasmonean or Roman 
could, nor did any authoritative body dare, destroy the 
Ke of Jerusalem possibly have 





period, no individu 





revered throne. During what period could the pec 


theirsins, orbeen exiled, and their 





been accused of such a crime, and perished f 
land desolated? 
These Psalm XVII verses are based on the biblical psalm cited, which is a 


comerstone of Christology and also part of the Catholic liturgy." The 





H. Gunkel, Die Paalmen (Gortings d loc CA. Briggs, Book of Psalms, ICC 
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(89) was already extended to cov fixion and resurrection inthe early Christan sources 
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lar expression (Ps. 89:11) in the hymns of Luke [:S1in 
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Christian Messiah bears the exalted title 





“son of David,” inherits the throne 
y constitutes the fulfillment of the 
ancient prophecies, the continuation of the sacred covenant, and the realization 





of David, becomes king forever. His gl 





of the eternal kingship promised to David.'* The Fathers of the Church 
imerpreted this bib 





al psalm as reflecting the mission, torment and death of 
their savior. His enemies scorned him, desecrated his crown, crucified him and 


abused his congregation. His thror 





symbolizes his body, his kingdom, and also 





the church devoted to him whose enemies supposedly shattered (according to 
both the Septuagint and the Vul and plotted to 
heavenly father did not abandon him, bu 





nnihilate it entirely. His 





the crime was committed by divine 





decree, The main responsibility is the Jews’, as they rejected his messianism, 


handed him over to executioners and persecuted his congregation. 





Consequently their people were doomed to destruction, their country to 

















devastation, and their survivors abroad to dispersion. 
which the notion ofthe throne of Dai is also salient (se. 1 the biblical psalm, The same 
Luke hymns contain the 4 (anointed) Messiah” (se n,200 below) that appears inthe 
} amon XV 
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Rom. 1:3.2 Tim. 28 Rev. $3: 22:16 
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88 (#9), PL 26, co 
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ff: David servo me 











‘omnia de Domine Jesu inteliguntur, quando rect inteliguntur, sub nod 
the Church Fathers show the crucial roe 





eegeses Palm $9 
Judaism. In thesame spirit isthe verse before 


and the Vulgate (dv}.eypa —commatatio Christi) but 

















ccording to the Sept 
po the masorctic text. The 
ts) 

Satan or the Antichrist, son of Stan (seen. 118 above), heading the cohorts o 








same pea 3)conta 





89 iy used 
ness. 
Christian interpretation of Psalm §9 clearly illuminates the inherent meaning, the main 


intentions and concepts of Psalms of Solomon XVIL 





he epithets “enemy” and “wicked” (Lam. 4 
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Christian exegesis reveals the secrets of the mysterious poem and clarifies its 
imention, The notions of the biblical psalm were altered according to the 
Christian spirit and purpose." Wicked Jerusalemites destroyed the throne of 
oppressed its partisans, violated the divine 


promises by force, altered the eternal mission of David’s line in arrogant 








-ovenant, usurped sacred 





malevolence. The poet himself belongs to the distressed suppressed church that 
abuses the faithless city, and advocates the eminence of the son of David. The 





main line of his biting censure corresponds exactly to the classic argument 
clearly stressed in early Christian sources, that it was because of their crime 
against the Messiah of the House of David, and their contempt for his kingdom, 
that the Jews brought a catastrophe upon their home and country 

The wicked Jerusalemi 
Davidi 
redeemer heir 














's not only appropriated promises and rejected the 
n dynasty but also “plundered the sanctuary of God as if the 
(VIIL 11). Who was the poet referring to? This unique 
combination of concepts was not properly interpreted according to the 











prevailing method which construed it as suggesting the lawful candidate for the 





post of high priest which the Hasmonean government seized, who wasentrusted 
with the inheritance and redemption of the stolen sanctities. Thereare, however 
no grounds for suchan interpretation, for there is no testimony on or evidence of 
such a candidate, nor of that priesthood, nor of a king, neither of David's line 
's. Nor is it possible that Hyrcanus II earned such appreciation 
author, who envelops all of Jerusalem, from its leaders to its lowliest 





nor of Aaror 








from th 





citizen, in a veil of contamination and evil. A careful examination of the text of 





the pseudo-Solomonic Psalm shows that the title of redeemer isnot applied toan 


ordinary governor or priest, for his adherents pray to heaven: “Overlook us not 








© our God, lest the nations sw: gh there were no redeemer 





Dw US UP as thot 








(VIII 30). Obviously the cryptic figure of the “redeemer" or “deliverer™ (as 


denoted by this word in the Septuagint vocabulary) has features characterizing 





heavenly salvation. Furthermore, the following poem says (IX 1) that “when 





they fell away from the Lord who redeemed them"! Israel was “cast away from 








Although the auth 
itusion of authenticity 


ori careful not to reveal the sn of eruifiaion, in order not to dispel the 
the Prams of Solomon, As in the paeudepigraphic works (ce Chapter 2 
Section D above), these Pras do not contain entire apocalyptic visons or contintious plots, but 
poetical Iyrical reactions and personal prayers, because of their atistc form and 
faithful to the modes of the bilical psalms 
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the inheritance.” Thus the “redeemer” is aggrandized and merges with the Most 
High, so that his personality is clearly steeped in Christian theology 

The “‘redeemer heir” is thus the divine Messiah of David’s dynasty who is 
extolled at the end of the series. The Jerusalemite covenant violaters plotted to 
steal his inheritance, which combines sanctities, that is, priesthood and eternal 
kingship, and to dispossess his congregation. How? A significant Gospel parable 
solves the riddle and shows its intention, A man planted a vineyard and handed 
it over to tenants. At harvest time he despatched servants to pick the grapes, but 
the tenants beat them and killed them, In the end he sent his son (thats, Christ, 
the Son of God—the “heir and redeemer”), and hoped they would respect and 
they would not dare to harm him. The criminals however were undaunted and 
murdered him, in order to remove “the heir” and steal the “inheritance.” In 
revenge the vineyard owner will annihilate the treacherous tenants 





nd entrust 





his vineyard to others. The parable chastises the leaders of the Jewish people 
and ends with a warning (according to Matthew) that because of their iniquities 
they will lose the kingdom of God to another loyal nation. The wicked tenants in 
the gospel parable are the wicked Jerusalemites of the pseudo-Solomonic 
Psalms — the murderers of the prophets, destroyers of the throne of David, 
plunderers of sanctities — who were not afraid of the “‘redeemer heir” and 
wantonly stole his inheritance.!™ 

This complex of characteristics applied to the person of the mysterious 
redeemer in their definite combined significance is incised in Christology and 
scribed i 





i the pages of the New Testament, and alien to Jewish beliefs. The 





Christian savior himself "inherits" the whole sanctified patrimony, fulfills the 





divine “promises” announced to the forefathers, “redeems” his oppressed 






congregation and endows it with the treasures of his co nd 
kingship. “Deliverance” is implicit in his mission, for he 
(Luke 2 


possessions of the 


bined priesthood 











21)."" It is not the entire nation that acquires “promises” with the 
but the Christian Messiah alone with his 
congregation. “Now to Abraham and his offspring were the promises made. It 





does not say ‘And to offsprings' referring to many, but referring to one: ‘And. 





your offspring’ which is Christ" (Gal. 3:16). Those loyal to him are partners in 





his inheritance; they are “Abraham's offspring” and “heirs according to the 


Mat, 21:33ffs Mark Luke 20:91; Origen, Jn Matthaeum 21, PG 13, col. 1488. 
Ambrosius, Expositie Evangelt secuncham Lucam 20, PL 1, col. 1800; Jerome, Commentaria In 
Evangelium Matthaei 21; PL 2, col. 182; W. Foerster, ‘Die Wortgruppe Kleronomos im Neven 
Testament,” TRWNT, vol 3 (Stuttgart 1957); 781. The Jews accused of murdering the prope 
(Acts 7:52) crowned thei iniquities with evil to ithe only 
“tie” and redeemer. The plundering 


‘become a “den of robbers” (Ma 














the Christa 





essa, the sn of G 





the sanctuary 100 echoes Jesus’ charge that the Temple had 





13, and parallel) 
Luke 168; 238; 21:28; 2421 — 6 weidev Avtpotobat wy “loparfA; Rom. 3:24, 
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promise” (Gal. 3:29). The heavenly father destined his savior son to be the 
“heir of everything” and to achieve th 
suffering. “Deliverance” was realized through his expiation and prepared his 








‘everlasting redemption” through his 





congregation to receive the “promise of eternal inheritance” (Heb, 9:15).!” His 
adherents bear the seal of “that Holy Spirit of promise” (Eph. 1:13) which 
embodies “the guarantee of ourinheritance until the redemption" (Eph. 1:14)of 


3 These characteristic messianic notions (“*heir™, “redeemer,” 





the possession 
“promises”) with their particular combinations and content (including divine 
sanctities and celestial kingdom) are rooted exclusively in the Christian faith and 
have no logical import outside it that accords with the poem’s intention. 





A justified calamity was d 





‘against recalcitrant Jerusalem, according to 





the Psalms of Solomon, for its inhabitants schemed against the sacred patrimony 
emer heii 





of the “red 





nd conspired to remove the descendant of David and his 





supporters 
David” (XVII 6), maliciously replaced his kingship as prophecied: “But My 


in the arrogance of exchange” they destroyed “the throne of 





people has exc 
The wicked stole promises and the glory of the kingship from David's offspring, 
And with whom did they replace him? Instead of the true savior, they were 


\ged its glory for what can do no good” (Jer. 2:11; Ps. 10620). 





persuaded to bless and worship false Messiah, as the previous analysis (Section 





D above) indicated, Their sin against the redeemer led them to follow the 
Antichrist and brought on a calamity. That is the explanation of the internal 


ideological unity in the religious conception of the Psalms of Solomon. 





Thus, also, the sins of the “wicked” Jerusalemites are not ordered 





id 





haphazardly but arranged to show how they fulfilled biblical reproaches 
warnings. In their arrogance the Jerusalemites “exalted themselves to the stars” 
like the devil 





ind his angels. (I Sff.). Sin completely permeated their wealth and 
glory, “Their houses are full of guile; that is why they have grown so wealthy 
they have become fat and sleck; they pass beyond the bounds of wickedness” 
(Jer. 5:27f.). "So Jeshurun grew fat and kicked... He forsook the God who made 
vation” (Deut, 32:15). Because of robbery 








him and spurned the Rock of his 











Gol, 3:164F; 3:29 — re’ emayyeAlav xAnpowéjot: 4:7; Rom. 4:13; £17; 9:5MT3 Acts 23 
(Col, 3:24; 2 Pet 18 


Heb. 1:2 (xinpowspov sivrov); 6:12; 9:12 (atewiav 








nxAnuvor tg alavion xnpowopias 
H. Windisch, Der Hebriderbrlef. HINT (Tubingen 1931); J. Moffatt, Epistle to the Hebrews, ICC 
(Edinburgh 1963, repr. of 1928 ol.): G.W. Buchanan, To the Hebrens, AB 36 (Garden City, N.Y 
1972), 

Eph. G13: LogpayioOnte 1 fic teaching 1 dyke, 5 Lor Spal +c 
xinpovonias fav et ‘neptnostionas... 212: Ambrosius, Cammentaria in 
Epistolam ad Ephesios, PL. 17, col. 375 (ad loc. Jerome, Commentaria in Epistolam ad Ephesios 
1i13f; PL 26, col. 456{f.; Theodorus Mopsustens, Commentaria in Epstolam Paul ad Ephesios 
E136, PG 66, col, 91316: TK. Abbott, Epistle othe Ephesians, ICC (Edinburgh 1964, repr. of 189 
l.); M, Barth, Ephesians, AB 34 (Garden City, N.Y. 1974), 
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and profanation their sanctities were befouled and they were disgusting to the 
(Creator (II 2ff.; VIII LIff.),as noted by the prophets (Is. 1; Jer. 7; Amos 5; ec.) 
“The earth abhorred them’ (II 9ff.) because of their sins of profanation, lechery 
and fornication. “Their transgressions (even went) beyond the Gentiles before 
them” (I 8; VIII 8ff,) 

The poet does not arbitrarily exaggerate, but bases his conception on the Bible 
which 








lapts to his purpose. “Do not defile yourselves in those ways, for itis 
by such that the n 
and the land spewed out its inhabitants... and you must not do any of those 
s... $0 let not the land spew you out for defiling it, as it spewed 
ut the nation that came before you" (Lev. 18:24, 25, 26, 28). That rebuke is 





ons which Iam ¢ themselves. 





ting out before you defile: 





abhorrent thin 








directed against the entire Jewish people. The land spewed them out, for they 


‘were worse than the Gentiles they had dispossessed, and “did according to their 


). 








uncleanness even as their fathers” (VIII 22). The New Testament too 





indiscriminately accuses the Jews of consta 





violating the Torah and its 





precepts, with no differenti of periods, That is why they we 





e uprooted 


from their country and lost their heritage to the “ret 





mer heir” and his 
cohorts. 

‘What is the fate of th 
Solomon? Fleeing captured Jerusalem and taking with it the message of 





survivors of the calamity according to the Psalms of 


deliverance, a remnai 
1. Thed 
compassion and trul 


ptrusted with the mission of redemption and the 





future of Ist 





J citynolonger harbors a single person who “acts with 





While the “children of the coven 





int” dispersed “among 





led peoples"... “they that love the congregations of the pious” migrated, 





“wandered in the desert to save their lives from evil, and preciousin the eyes of 


the Dispersion (ps 





om them. Over the whole 





yecia) was any escaped alive 





earth they were scattered by the wicked” (XVII ISff.). “God showed Himself 


righteous in His judgemen nthe nations of the earth, and the pious 





(servants) of God are like innocent lambs in their midst” (VIII 23). These 





“children of the covenant” do not return to Jerusalem in the present or dream of 





renewing the observance of the customs of the Old Testament, but rather sca 





nd yearn for their savior, for only they “are Israelites to 





among the nations 


‘whom (pertains) the adoption, and the glory and the covenants and the giving of 











See Jer, 7:26; Lev. 26:39. 
Acts 751th: John 719; Matt. 2431. The redeemer-beir takes over not only the early 
patrimony andthe national goat tes, that ts, he wears the priestly crown without 
























(4; 4:14Nh 71M. )and in m. The people of Jerusalem deserved tolose 
their city, country and canes divine promises and descoyed the throne of David 
in “arrogance of exchan creates dlficulies(sce mn. 119 and 12} above) 








is clarified by scriptural 06:20, et. }and its connection with Psalm 89 (sce n 


1c blindness of those who deny Christ and 





128) in the Septuagint version. That te 
arrogantly pretend to take his place and his inheritanc 
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the Law” (Rom. 9:4), as Paul declared.'*' Very similar is the picture in Acts 


(Chapter 8, etc.) of the first Christian community which fled Jerusalem and 
began carrying its message to the nations. The name “paroecia""—dispersion, 
sojourn or alien residence — was applied to the scattered congregations (and the 
\dopted by most European languages),'* for its members abide “like 
gers and sojoumers™ in the world until their hope is fulfilled and they 
m.'® Wandering in the desert is a typical 

















ather together in the new Jeru 
eschatological feature," and the mixture of peoples among whom the pious are 
cast exemplifies the Christian view of the Roman empire, the fourth and last 
(according to Daniel 2:43) before the 
These pious men of the Psalms of Solomon, heirs to the covenant and 
guardians of the throne of David, “will inherit the promises" (XII 6) because of 
their savior, and pray for “mercy to the House of Jacob on the day You 
promised” (VII 10). The epithets applying to the pious! — Israel, the House of 
am (IX 9; XVIII 3)— define in terms of the New 
Messiah which inherits the 
The faithful are granted 
first-born only-begotten son” 





ter days." 











Jacob, the offspring of Abral 





ation of the Christ 





Testament the chosen congre! 
yy of the nation and its future miss 





patrime n. 
affection like “a beloved son” (XIII 9) or 
(XVIII 4), These concepts are known in Judaism (Ps. 89:27; Ex. 4:22; mAvot. IIL 
14) but not in the unique combination and intention, ch: 
context of these Psalms. The phrase only son” (Zech. 12:10) or 
beloved and first-born son” (ibid. in the Septuagint) is based on prophecy 
regation of the Psalms 





teristic style and 








first-born 


which is a comerstone of Christology." The pious cong 





of Solomon is endowed with the virtues of the “redeemer heir” like the Christian 





church within whose body the savior abides. 











Gal, 424M; 1 Cor. 1125; Luke 2220 
apourta-—1 Pet 1:17, 2:11; 1 Epistle of Clement, salutation; 2 Epistle of Clement V1, $.in 
Apostolic Furhers (ECL), ed. K. Lake, vol. 1 (London 1965), pp. 8, 134: Eusebius, feclesiastical 
Hutory WV 23.11; V 189; V 24.14 (LCL), ed. K. Lake, vol. 1 (London 1953), 
Heb. 14:9; 13:14; Eph. 2:19; Philo, De Cherub (34) 120, Philo (LCL), of. FH. Colson & 
GiH, Whitaker, vol. 2 (London 19503, idem, De Canfusione Linguaram (17) 77H. ibid. vol. 4 





(London 1949), 

it Heb, 11:38; Rev, 12:6; Jerome, Commentaria im Daniele 11:41; PL28 col. $99; Lactantus, 
Divinae Institutiones, VIL 17, PL 6 co. 794 

1 Prats of Solomon XVII 15: .tv nlow Lviv ovppiciv, — Hippolyte, Commentaire sur 
Daniel WV, p. 2741, ed. M. Lefevre (Paris 1947): .oupnyets pty Eoovran...bx Eoriy fv Evo &)2 
v xv yhaoadv..ath, Rev. 17:15; RH. Charles, Revelation (seen. S2above),Vol.2,p. 72 
Botog — Acts 2:27; 334K; Rev. 1S; 16:5; Heb. 7:26; 1 Thess. 210;1 Tim. 28: Ti. ti; Eph 
424; Luke 1:75; | Clement XIV lin Apotiolic Fathers (sce n. 142 above), 2 Clement 13, VI9; XV 3. 

6) Matt, 39; Luke 1:73; 28; 1622; 199; Joho E49, 8:39; 12:13, Acts $13; 7:20; Rom, 
4:10 9256; HELM 2 Cor, 6th; 421K; Heb, 61200; 7:10; Phil. 3:5 
+” Pyalms of Solomon XIlt 9: x lbw dyartoea: XVII 4: dx vidv xpersroxoy povoyevt 
John 1:14, 18 (iovoyevig; 19:37; Mat, 17.175 (8 ds pou d4yaxntéc); Col. 1:13-15;Heb. 6, 
1 Fob 4:9 Rev. 1:5-7, Justin Martyr, | Apologia 21,33,PG 6: idem, Apologies, ed. Pautigny (Paris 
1904); Origen, Contra Celsum (Se 8. 130 above), It 25. 

M Rom. &29; 12S; 1 Cor. 12:27; Eph. 15; Col. 1:18; Heb. 1223. 
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Actual historical Jewry is not destined for the next world. The gap between 
poems, corresponds to the divider between the 

Tighteous and the wicked without racial or national distinction, The value of 

actual ancestry and historical national provenance is denied, as within 

Christianity, and only the pious inherit the heritage o 

resurrection, ““The destruction of the sinneris forever” (III 11) as opposed tothe 








Israel and the nations, in thes 











‘and will achieve 


righteous who will arise to “the light of the Lord" (III 12). On judgement day the 





‘ous will escape the hurtful horrors: the sword, famin 





pestilence and evil 
beasts (XII1).'® “The mark of God is on the righteous for their salvation” (XV 
6) and calamity will lie far from them but will mercilessly destroy the sinners, 


“for the mark of destruction is on their forehead” (XV 9). These terrible evils 





were listed by Ezekiel (14:21) as was a mark on pious foreheads to ensure their 
rescue (9:4) 

Atalmu 
the righteous with ink, so that the destructive angels would not overcome them, 
and the forehea 





that Ga 





lic legend relat riel was ordered “to mark the foreheads of 








ids of the wicked with blood so that the destructive angels would 
‘overcome them." In the end severe divine justice overruled merey and even the 
righteous did not escape the destroying power (bShabbat 55a), In any case, the 
talmudic story was not transferred from the time of the destruction of the First 
Temple and was not related to the end of days. On the other hand, the idea 
implicit in this Psalm evidently resembles the one in Revelation; the sword, 





famine, pestilence and evil beasts are ramptant during the © 





mity but are 
ark) of 
God" on their forehead. In contrast, the unbelievers and the godless who follow 
hh 


and hand, that is, the sign of the monster, which ¢ 


delayed to allow the separation of the redeemed, who have “the seal (n 








the devil ve “the mark of the beast” on forehead 





ind support the false Messi 





ss them to the abyss and 





perdition, in a rage of fire and brimstone.'"! These symbols appear in this poe 
(mark) of God" 
80, oF the high 
value of the divine “seal” on the foreheads of the faithful symbolizing salvation 
in the Christia wish 
religion has no analogue of equivalent prominence 

The “wicked” of the Psalms of Solomon ate the people of old, defiled 
Jerusalem, steeped in pollution and abominations, who desecrated the heritage 


the list of afflictions in the throes of the calamity, and the " 





versus the devil's “mark of destruction.” Note should be taken, 








ceremony, that is, the sign of the cross, for which th 








Tie list of calamities is here atran 
Ley, 26-1441) 





ccording to biblical prophecies (Ezek. 14:21; 5:12 
1d clearly eschatological in nature. For many scholars, however, (among them 








Wellhausen, Ryle and James, Viteau: see an. 15,20, 28 above) in these Psalms the Roman troops 
camcd animal guise. 
Rev. 6k; 73; 9; 1316; 14947; 162: 1920; 204 A. Vanhoye, “L'utlisation du livre 





Exteel dans Apocalypse.” Bib 
J. Danitiou, Bible e Linzie (Pars 1958), p. 760; FJ. Dalger. Sphragis (Paderborn 1911) 
Jerome, Commentaria in Ezechiclem 9:48, PL 28, co 
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of David. Using the terms of the Book of Psalms, the poet sketches their 
disgusting portrait, like Christian exegetes who attached to the godless Jews the 
flaws and iniquities of the wicked in the biblical psalms: hypocrisy, deceit 


robbery, money-grubbing, the perversion of laws and more." A cutting 











instance of that tendency appears in Psalm IV which is subtitled “Solomon's 





Conversation with the Sycophants (the menpleasers)": The “unclean” man sits 
“in the council (assembly) of the pious” secretly plotting, his “heart is far from 
God, extravagant in speech, extravagant in (outward seeming) signs beyond 


all,""™ that is, abounding in outward signs of deceitful false piety. He is stern of 





speech in condemning sinners in judgement, and his hand is first upon him as 
though in zeal,’"" but he himself is “guilty of manifold sins and wantonness. His 


eyes are upon every woman without distinction, his tongue lies when he makes a 








pact with an oath,” sins in secret, is “swift to enter every house... as though 
guileless.” The judge in heaven will discover the deeds of the “sycophants,” 
destroy those “that live in hypocrisy in the company of the pious,” and the 


sycophant who speaks the Law guilefully,”! that insinuate themselves and 





“ike a wily serpent, destroy the wisdom of others with corrupt words”, that 





scomplish wicked desire, scattering their victims as 
iefully."" In the end, “et the flesh of the 


hasten to sin in order to 
orphans, and lay waste many houses sha 
sycophants be rent by wild beasts, and the bones of the lawless be dishonored in 





the sun... God will remove them from off the earth, because with deceit they 


e they that fe 





the Lord in their 





beguiled the souls of the flawless... Blessed 
lawlessness, The Lord shall deliver them from men of deceit and wickedness 

The well of hatred flows in this Psaln 
Testament. Chapter 23 of Matthew, for example, has a sermon on hypocrites: 

Scribes and Pharisees... they say and do not do... but all their works they do 
of men: they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the fringes 
of their garments... woe to you, Scribes and Phi 
shut the kingdom of Heaven against men... you outwardly appear righteous to 
Yo. You serpents, you 





n as it does in the sermons of the New 








for to be se 





isees, hypocrites because you 








men but within you are full of hypocrisy and iniqu 





‘generation of vipers, how can you escape the damnation of hell?” (passim). The 
same hypocrites violate the laws of the Torah and figure in Isaiah’s prophecy 
(29:13, as per the Septuagint): “This people honor me with its lipsanditsheart is 


etous” (Luke 16:14), “devour widows" houses and 








far from me.” They are “co 





for a show make long prayers” (Luke 20:47). They resemble the misleaders who 





1) Athanasius, Bypotitonesn Puabmos, 4, PG 
214%, 34h: PL 26, col. 931F., 979 


+ Psams of Solomon WW 2: piace 


























“subvert whole houses, teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s 


sake” (Titus 1:11). Also, “in the last days... men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasph 





rs, despisers of good, defilers of 





sanctities... treacherous, reckless, swollen with conceit, lovers of pleasures. 


having a form of godliness... creep into houses and lead captive silly women 
laden with sins...” (II Timothy 3:1-6). 

Such sins were included in the portrait of the “sycophants” of the pseudo: 
Solomonic Psalms evidently for a si 





ar purpose.’ Scholars have sought a 


proper candidate to set this crown of thorns on, Most have indicated Jannacus, 








as proposed by Wellhausen, for he deserves to be described as “unclean, 


wallowing i 





sin; judging 
Aristobulus II or An 
of Pi 
the pious” was interpreted as the assembly of the Great Sanhedrin, because the 
Greek 





lly and frequently robbing. Others have preferred 





pater the Idumacan. In their view the indictment is an 








expression arisee censure of Sadducees and Hasmoneans. The “council of 








anslation uses the term "Synedrion.”” There are no 








proposals as the Psalms do not contain even a trace of Sadducecism 








Hasmonean personage. The poet was not dreaming ofa talmudic Sanhedrin but 


used the Septuagi enerally used to render “council” or “assembly” or 


k 


fellowship, which is why he “sits in the council (assembly) of the pious." The rest 














“tribunal.”"'® The “sycophant” wea f piety and aspires o joina pious 








his behavior accords with the evangelical sermons cited. He displays the 
like them talks a 
Jot of sanctimonious vain talk, and prays a lot, puts on display many outward 





hypocrisy of deceitful sycophantic “Scribes and Pharise 





“signs” such as the fringes, derides sin and is himself guilty of licentious and 


extortionate acts; he violates oaths, his heart is far from God; he is wily and 





seductive asa serpent, pursues wealth and desires, snares the innocent in his net 


breaks down fences, and destroys houses, distorts Torah laws in order to mislead 





The unclean “sycophant™ wraps bi 





nselfin a cloak of piety and glorifies 





zeal, According 





> Psalm IV. be hastens “to condemn sinners in judgement, and 
upon him” (2-3), The Torah ec stoning, and 
the hands of the witnesses be the first against him to put him to death, and the 








nmai ys “tet 





hands of the rest of the people thereafter"” (Deut. 17:7), and the same is true in 
the talmudic Halakha (In mSanhedrin VI 4). But what perverted law instructs 





imentariain Epstolam ad Timotheum Secund 
Die Pastoralbriee', HNT (Tubingen 1931), W. Lock, The Pastoral Epsles, CC (Edinburgh 1924, 
repr. 1999), A:T. Hanson, Swadier i the Pastoral Epes (London 1968), 

Several scholars (Hitz. Vite 





m,PL17, col, 493M. Diba 











this resemblance but failed to 







daw the proper conclusions. About sich, 
S. Wibbing, Die Tupend: und Lasterkatal 
* auéSpiov — E. Hatch & HLA. Re 


reotypod lists, their provenance and nature 
1 (Berlin 1959), 
10 the Sepruagint, vol. 2 (Oxford 


















‘latifed in Chapter 7 below 
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the judge himself to attack the accused as a witness is enjoined to? The answeris 


given in the well-knawn story preserved in early Christian tradition and inserted 
in the Gospel according to John (8:3) The “Scribes and Pharisees,” wishing 
to test and provoke Jesus, brought him a woman caught engaging in adultery 
and asked, “Moses in the Law commanded us that such should be stoned; but 
what do you say?" And the answer was, “He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her,” and his questioners left ashamed and 
reprimanded.'*! As in this story, the author of the Psalms castigates the sinful 








hypocrites e 





incing zeal for the Law, hastening to judge their fellows and cast the 





rst stone. 


rly Christian literature 





An illuminating stylistic link between this Psalm and 
is revealed by the rare term “sycophants” or “men-pleasers."" The word 
‘appears only once in the Septuagint (Ps. 52:6) —""The Lord scattered the bones 
of sycophancy” (q2n) where the Hebrew has “the bones of your besieger”” 
(q7n)." The Fathers of the Church 
enemies and to the Jews the pejorative “sycophants” and theattei 











note the difference, apply to the Lord's 








ntcurse, 
The poet follows a not dissimilar path, for the word is used (IV 19) ina phrase 
derived from the biblical verse (in the Sept 


gint translation): “the bones of the 





sycophants.” The term is uncommon in Greek literature, but quite common in 
the New Testament epistles of Paul, particularly in Chapter 2of I Thessalonians 
Hl 


contrast with his foes, impure, deceitful, hypocritical, who use flattery to gain 





in the course of a ve 





nous attack on the Jews. ** The apostle stresses the mor 





wealth and honor. In the end he rages against the wicked Jews whom wrath has 





already attained for eternity 
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hominibus, timuerunt perdere locum... In quo loco crucfixerunt Domimum, quem id 
crucifixerunt ne perderent et locum et regnum, non ibi sunt Judaei, Devs exp 

Gal, 1:10; Eph. 6:6; Col. 322; [ Thess. 241; Joannes Chrysostoms, Homage in Epistolam 
imam ad Thessalonicentes 2:47; PG 62, col. 48:2 Clement XIII 1, in Apastlic Fathers (seen. 142 
above), JLE. Frame, Epistles of St. Poult the Thessalonians 
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Against the “sycophants”, the poet of the Psalms of Solomon sets the 
“flawless” for whom the wicked have laid a trap of deceit (IV 5, 22). Their Lord 
will save those “that fear the Lord in their lawlessness” (IV 23), “remove far 
from the innocent the lips of transgressors” (XII 4) and scatter the latters’ bones 
before the pious who will “inherit the promises of the Lord” (XII 6), The 
“innocent” are not the ordinary Jews, but the “pious” who escaped from 

nt 














polluted Jerusalem and remain dispersed among the nations “like innoc 
lambs” (VIII 23) until the redeemer “shepherd” will gather them toget! 
guide their flock (XVII 26, 40). This set of epithets adorns Christendom as well, 
Paul warns against scoundrels likely to mislead the innocent (Romans 16:18). 





The devotees of the Church are purified and flawless, achieve sublime perfection 
(Rey 14:5) and “there was no lie found in their mouths for they are without 


blemishes," Their savior is the “good shepherd” who “gives his life for his 





lambs” (John 10:11) sends his disciples to “the lost sheep of the House of Israel” 
(Matt, 10:6) to spread his word “like sheep among wolves” (Matt, 10:16). Inthe 
he will gather the sheep “to inherit the kingdom” (Matt, 25:31ff.!" 
The morality and devoutness of the pious in the Psalms of Solomon 








correspond very well to the n 





n original Jewish elements of the Christian faith, 





makes atonement for (sins of) ignorance by fasting and 
from 


The righteous man 
afMicting his soul” (111 8)and humbly a 








sins a soul when it makes confession, when it makes acknowledgement... and to 





whom does He forgive sins, except 10 those who have sinned” (IX 6-7).! “He 
that makes ready his back for strokes” (X 2) is 
b his torment."® These ethical dicta do not see 


blessed, for his sins will be 









to deviate from 





cleansed thre 
Judaism but their religious core, conjunction, and exclusivity betoken Christian 


piety requiring fasting, prayer, confession and readiness for submitting to 








flagellation.””° The righte the Psalms does not offer sacrifices, 


n Sabbath and holiday customs, study the Torah, or practice any of the 





maintai 
other traditions typical of pious Jews of the Second Temple period. He isexempt 
from all the ceremonials and precepts, which the New Testament canceled. 

aithfulis the Lordto them 





These Psalms have no lack of praise for the Law 
that love Him in truth, to them that endure His chastening, to them that walk in 
the righteousness of His commandments, in the law which He commanded us 











ph Lt; Phil. 243: Co 12; Ignatius tothe Tralians, XIII 3, inthe Apostole 
Fathers, vol. 16d. K. Lake(se hist isa model forthe innocent and blameless 
pure: Heb, 7.26. CF. Eusebius, Eecesaxt ory, IS.3 (see n, 142 above) 
Lake 10:3; Clement XVI 1ff; 2Clem in Apostolic Fathers, vo, (seen. 42 above) 
wt Matt. 9:13; Mark 217; Luke $322 Clement It Aff, in Apostolic Fathers, vol, 1 (see 142 
above). 
‘Septuagint, Is. $0:6: Ps. 37 (3): 18; Prov. 312 —Heb. 1246; Mat, 10:17; 20:19; 27:30; Mark 


15:19 
(Clement LIL 1s LITLE 
12 above). 


he Romans VI3,in Apostolic Fathers, vol. (see 
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that we might live”* (XIV 1-2). The poet is not expressing a Pharis 
many scholars have suggested, but stresses the love of truth and sincere devotion 
the law guilefully” whom 
he castigated in Psalm IV. The first epistle of John cautions in similar terms: “He 


viewpoint,as 








to the Torah, as opposed to the hypocrites who utter 


that says, I know him, and keeps nothis commandment, isa liar, and the truth is 
not in him. But whoever keeps his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected” (2:4-5). Those faithful to him love him “not in word, neither in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth” (ibid, 3:18) and keep the commandments 
scrupulously. Devout Christians keep the divine commandments and the faith 
of Jesus 








ous before God, walking blameless in all the commandments 

ind ordinances of the Lord” (Luke 1:6). Righteousness and commandmentsare 
required in the Church not in their pristine biblical sense. According to Paul 
(Rom. 10:31), godless Jews “did not submit to God's righteousness, for Christ 
is the end (purpose) of the Law, so that righteousness justification) may come to 
all who believe in him.” Consequently, “righteousness based on the Law" which 
man will do and live by (according to Lev. 18:5) was fulfilled in the Christian 
faith, The Sermon on the Mount too supports the Law and requires the 
fulfillment of its detailed precepts (i 
the New Testament,' 





the Matt, 5:17 version) as interpreted by 


In these pseudo-Solomonic Psalms how is man's fate decided between 








salvation and perdition? “Our works are subject to our own choiceand powerto 


do right or wrong in the works of our hi 





nds... he that does righteousness lays up 
life for himself with the Lord, and he that does wrong forfeits his life to 
destruction.” Compen 





tion is meted out to the individual according to his 
behavior and man cannot hide from the eye of Providence (IX 3f.), The stress on 
the free will of every person and his freedom to choose his path between good 





and bad expresses, in the view of many scholars, a Pharisee outlook such as is 
evident in many talmudic passages (e.g., mAvot III 15). These conclusions 
disregard very similar declarations of ecclesiastical writers which in almost 
identical language emphasize the responsibility of the individual and the choice 
submitted for his individual decision.” For everyone determines his own path, 
and sins and errors should not be blamed on divine decree. The poet's faith does 











WD. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount (Cambridge 1963); 11 Cor, 112; 1 
Clement Il 4, in Apostolic Fathers, vol. 1 (Gee n. 182): f Suemioatvn. fv 40%5 voqiwors tO 
Rpootayuirov autod nopesieathet —Psains of Solomon XIV 2 rot, ropevondvons Ey Buxatoo0V") 





"2 Praims of Solomon 1X 4 x8 Eppa hua bv éxhort wal BEovoig ti, YUE Hv..ath 


emens Alexandrinus, Siromais | 17, PG 8; idem (GCS $2), ed. O. Ssblin & L. Frachiel, vol. 2 
(Berlin 1960), p. $4: yur bxoton rie voi fi Spy xai Agopy.. Justin Marty, | 
Apologia 10, 83, PG 6; idem, Dialogus 88 (cea, 130 above), Tertullianus, Adversus Marcionem I 6 
PL2;Irenacus, Contra Heereses IV 37, PG 7: Origen, De Princip, | Practato 5, PG 11; ibid. 119.2 
ibid. IHL 1.6; idem (GCS 22), ed. P. Koetschau (Leipzig 1913) 
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not differ from theirs. The Psalms do not embody a one-sided inclination 
favoring free choice above a deterministic philosophy. As far as they are 
concerned, God “knows the secrets of the heart before they come to pass” (X1V 
8), His compassion prevents sin (XVI 3ff.), his followers pray to him not to press 
them “lest through necessity we sin" (V 6). The Psalms do not resolve the 
contradiction between predestination and human choice. Such a chasm between 


two poles occurs also in the New Testament: Discrimination between the 


redeemed a ted before their creation coexists with calls for repentance 





id the 





that is dependent on free individual will and paves the way to salvation 
The portrait of the anointed redeemer is drawn in the flowery hymn glorifying 


him that concludes these pseudonymous Psalms (its initial verses have already 





been dealt with above"). ““A psalm of Solomon with a song to the king”, whois 
nd curses the 





expected on the day of deliver 





e, first of all scourges 
vid, usurped the 
ptand 





Jerusalemite “wicked” who destroyed the throne of L 
produced calamity. After the compla 





“promises,” despised sanctity ai 
the | 








mentation for the catastrophe, the poem develops into a prayer for the 
emergence of the miraculous redeemer (XVII 21ff.): “Behold, O Lord, and raise 
up unto them th 
that he may reign over Israel, Your ser 





n of David, at the time in which Yousee, O God, 





king, the sc 








ant... purge Jerusalem from nations that 


trample it down to destruction... thrust out sinners from the inheritance. 





destroy the pride of the sinner as a potter's vessel, with a rod of iron he shall 
idles nations with the word of his 





break” their existence, “destroy the 





mouth... and he shall gather together a holy people whom he shall lead in 
righteousness, and he shall judge the tribes of the people that has been 
sanctified... he shall not suffer unrighteousness to lodge any more in their midst 
nor shall there dwell with them any man that knows wickedness" but all “are 


sons of their God... and neither sojour alien shall sojourn with themany 








nations to serve him under his yoke, and he 





The savior will have “the (Gentile 
shall gl 
holy as of ole, Nati 


bringing as gifts its 








rify the Lord before the whole earth and purge Jerusalem, making it 





ns shall come from the ends of the earth to see his glory 





ing sons, and to see the glory of the Lord with which God. 
us king, taught of God" will rule them 


ointed—Lord, He sha 








nrified it. And he, the righte 
holy and their king the ai 
‘ot put his trust in horse and rider and bow, nor shall he multiply for himself 
‘cy on all the nations” who will 





impeccably, for all are 





gold and silver for war....”...He will have mei 





bow “in fear before him, for he will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
forever. He will bless 


himself (will be) pure from si 








¢ people of the Lord with wisdom and gladness, and he 





so that he may rulea great people, chastise rulers 





Rom. 9:11; Eph. 1:4; 2 Thess, 2:13 








and exterminate sinners by the might of his word.... God will make him mighty 
by means of His holy spirit, and wise by means of the spirit of understanding, 
with strength and righteousness... He will be shepherding the flock of the Lord 
faithfully and righteously.” None of his people will be left weak (or ill) for “he 
will lead them all equally and there will be no malice among them to oppress 
each other, “This is the majesty of the King of Israel whom God knew to raise 
of Israel... His words are more refined than costly gold. In the 
assemblies he will judge the tribes of the sanctified people; his words are like the 





over the hou: 





words of the holy ones in the midst of sanctified peoples.” 

The prayer ends in the last poem, Psalm XVIII. “A psalm of S 
anointed (of the) Lord” expresses the hope that the me 
Abraham's offspring, like his “first born, only son, will clea 











ful one who loves 
the 





se Israel agains 





day of mercy and bless 





18, against the day of choice when He brings back His 
anointed. Blessed are those born in those days to see the goodness of the Lord. 
which He shall perform for the generation to come, under the chastening rod of 


the Lord's anointed... a good generation in fear of God in the days of mercy.” 





The miracles of redemption are reflected in an Old ‘Testament mirror, but 
rooted in Christianity, their signs and portents inscribed on New Testament 
tablets. The Christian savior is to exclude wicked nations from the inheritance, 
and" 
idolators shall not tread there, for they have no share in His kingdom. Isaiah's 


10 unclean oF vicious person shall come into it,” the feet of sinners and 





prophecy (52:1) forbids the entry of the “uncircumcised and unclean,” but this 
Psalm, like Revelation, avoids disqualifying the uncircumcised, for circumcision 
The Christian Messiah will shatter wicked forces like “clay 





has lost all val 


“with the word of his mouth,”"”” glorify the name of God and himself be 


ctly as in the Psalm, will judge all the nations, destroy the wicked, 





slorified,!” gather the tribes of Israel," and have mercy on all the nations. 
"! He himself, like God's first 





His faithful will assume the “yoke” of his rule 














Rev. 21:27; 2:15; Rom. 225; The Epistle of Barmabas IX-4in Apostolic Fhers ol. | (ee 
ni 142), While there are biblical instances (e.g. Joel 417) in which “strangers” are not coupled with 
‘uncitcumeized who will not tread the Jerusalem of the future, the omission in the Psalms of 

heir total systematic disregard ofall Jewish ritual. CF 1s. 358 





Solomon isnot accidental i view 
Ex, 449, 
Psalms of Solomon XVIl 23 — Septuagint, Ps. 29: Rev 
ted from Psalms of Solomon (XVII 24) combines the image ofthe “rod o 
Px. 29) with the decisive Blow of “the word of his mouth” (Is. 1:4in the 
leas in Rev. 19:15. Such 








The verse quo ron 


wielded by the Mess 
Septuagint) in order to describe his triumph an 
ted to pure coincidence 








harmony cannot 








possibly be a 
1% Psalms of Solomon XV 
Psalms of Solomon XV 

67414 Luke 9:1; 2230. 

1 Psalms of Solomon XVIl 34—Rev. 59; 79; Rom. 9:30 
"1 Pialms of Solomon XVIL30—Septuagint. Soph. 39; Matt. 
Fathers, vol. | (see n. 142 abore). 


1331; Phil 2:11; 1 Pet. 4:1. 
2:12; James 1; Matt 10:14; 19°28; Mark 












Didaache V12, in Apostoi 
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bor, only son, Abraham's only offspring, isthe perfect shepherd who will nd 
his flock, deliver his congregation from all harm or sickness, He will not allow 
the slightest evil in it, and purify it to be his chosen people."*? 

The messianic picture in Psalm XVII does not include even the minutest detail 
that does not fit the picture of the Christian savior. All the Old Testament lines 
and labels merge into evangelical Christology. While most are ostensibly 
congruous with and planted in Judaism, their precise correspondence with the 


principles and terminology of the New Testament indicate their covert intention 


Furthermore, the Psalm exhibits a number of salient points typical of a clearly 





Christian conception. The savior does not destroy his enemies and ¢ 





lish his 
supremacy through military and material means, but operates in the manner of 
Chris 


and not from man, as claimed by the great Christian “teacher" who spreads his 





jan salvation." His perfect knowledge and wisdom come “from God” 


faith and teaches it by virtue of his sovereign authority." The noble redeemer in 
the Psalm is free of all sin, like the Christian, who was blameless,""* without 
iniquity or falsehood (according to Isaiah, Chapter 53). Equality prevails in his 
kingdom, 





ind oppression is forbidden, justas Jesus discourages arrogance in his 
presence, and requires modesty, humility and fr 
“His words are 








more refined than costly gold,”"" says the pseudo-Solomonic 
Psalm, while the biblical Psalm 12:7 says: “The words of the Lord are pure 
words, silver purged in an earthen crucible, refined sevenfold,” For early 


Christianity, God (“The Lord" — Kyrios in the Septuagint) is the heavenly 





the shepherd and perfect healer of his lock, 
1, in the Psclms af Solomon (XVI 40), leaves no 
m for diseases or ailments: Mark 634, $6; Mat. 8:14fF; 9:35ff; Luke $:12ft; John $3 

verified by the Syrise version, Paaims of Solomon XVI 40: TMD KIA 
on amar KMPH 
Servant of God" who sulfers and 








ction disappea 











10114, This meaning 


























mption through military or other 
‘hysical means; see Mat. 8:17; 26-28; Mark 8:31; 14:24; John 1:29; 18:36; Acts 832; Rev. 5:6. 
7941; 12:11; 19:61F; ete. Ancient Judaism, however, ejected that idea and believed in national 
renascence that would be achieved through practical politcal and even military means asisshown by 
the Bar Koka revolt (yTaanit IV 684 which was supported by the ordinary people as well asthe 
ritual leadership, The Church Fathers testify to the character of Jewish messianic belief opposed 
to the Christian: Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium Heerestum 1X. 30 (GCS 26), ed. P. Wendland 
(Leipnig 1916), Origen, Coma Cele 54, e4.P. Koetichas (9.93 above}, Jerome, Commentaria in 
Michoeam Prophetam &11N., PL 25, 
Psalms of Solomon XVII 32—Matt. 7:29; 13:34; 22:16; Jobo 7:14; 8:28; Mark 1:22; 12:14 
Luke M18; et 
Psalms of Solomon XVI 36: xaBopd x8 dyoprias: John 1:29; 8:46; 2 Cor. 5:21—r6v ut 
15; 7:26; 9:14 1 Pet. 1:19 














rudera dyaptiay; Heb. 

Psalms of Solomon XVII 41—Mé 
1 Clement XVI If. in Apostolic Fathers, vo. 1 (sce 0. 42 above) 

Psalms of Solomon XVIL 43: 14 fripata airo8 erupautva itp zpvoioy 6 npAt0y riytoy. 





4; Lake: 





me Acts 244; Rom. 829; Eph 4: 
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savior," and his words were exalted as the purest and most sublime." This 
metaphor already appears in the New Testament and by the same token the 
Messiah's words in the Psalm are elevated to divine rank"! and equated with 
God's. The poetadds, “His words are like the words of the holy ones in the midst 





of sanctified peoples,” and the Syriac translation has exactly t 
words and 





Whatis the meaning of this surprising identification of the Messi 
those of the “holy ones?” The covert intention becomes clear in the light of his 





refined words, and again attains the Christian target. The sayings of the 


Christian savior are spread among his congregations and planted among the 








nations. The ‘holy ones” are not heavenly angels, but rather the “innocent” 
pious dispersed among the nations and faithful to their savior. “Sanctified 
peoples” here recall the “tribes of the sanctified people” (in XVI126,43)but the 


church calls its adherents 





plurality of nations is stressed here. The Chris 
‘holy ones,” and also “the sanctified in Christ,”* meaning by the Lordanointed, 
ther in his 








sanctified in his spirit, who are destined to be gathered toy 
inheritance.” In what other religion are there “holy ones” scattered among 





ctified peoples,” speaking messianic words as lofty and refined as divine 
voices, praying for the salvation of “the son of David" and inheriting the 
patrimony of Israel? 

A Christian tone again emerges in the concluding verses of this hymn to the 
id 





* Both the 





savior. In the last Psalm the poet expresses his longing for “the day of 





blessing... the day of choice when He brings back His anointed. 








Mat, 7.21; 2:45; Mark Rom, tot: 1 Pet. 2:15, 

















rypantvov... Kbyte Rapd tole 08 1 Xprorod ov Ear dvd. Jerome 
Breviarium in Pralmos 11 (12:7, PL 6: Cyrus Alexand in Psalmos 11 (12), PG 

S jm. the New Testa 5” (in Rev, 318; 1 Pe. 1:7) symbolize 
the faith in Christ, ather than “purified sic tinks (asin 
above) as well as hotional ones point to the essential interdependence ofthese Paalms attributed to 
Solomon and New Testament texts 





The Christian versions should be compared with the ancient Jewish commentaries— 

Sanhedrin 1V 22a; bRosh Ha-Shanabs 2b; Midnash Tehlime—Shober Tov to Ps, (2, Buber ed. (een 

124 above), Yalkut Shimon! to Ps. 12, mark 658 (seen, 124; Leviticus Rabbah XXVI1,M 

ta, (ee n. 100 above); Yalkut ha-Makhiri to Ps. 12, mark 194, Buber ed. (seen. 124 above) 
view tv née hat fynaoutvey 















i Psalms of Solomon XVII 43: of 16 y0 





1 Cor. Lill: Matos xAntdc dxborolos_Ainaotvors év Xprord “Inoot, wantol, 


4,29; 13:12; Eph. $:26; Acts 30:32; 26:18; [Clement 














ylorg. ibid. 6:1; 74; Heb, 211; 100, 
salutation, in Apostolic Fathers, vol, | (ee a. 142 above), Didache X 5 ibid; Athanasius, 
Expositiones in Psalm 1S(16} PG 27, col. 101: pions civ fnaopivors éy mvc 

 Pralms of Solomon XVIII S: etc Asépav thtoos bv edhoyig, els Audpay CO.oyAs tv dvr 








s of heavenly grace and ruth witha covenant 
ontrastto the Hebrew 
my servant David.” Septuagint 


o1at06 aio’. The combination ofthe concep 
‘lect (plural) appears in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions of Ps. 
(89:4) "Ihave made a covenant with my chosen one. 1h 

Ps. (89) 88:34: Gm elmac Ele rv aldva Buzog obeoSopn@forra ro; o8paN 
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concep 





ind wording of the verse indi 





tea Christian source. Those favoring the 
Churchare the “chosen,” destined toenterande 





njoy the kingdom of heaven, for 
the “choice” of mercy distinguishes between the delivered and those doomed to 
perdition."" The Psalm 
retum of “His a 
raising, el 





inks the “day of che 





"to the great miracle of the 











ntes the action of 
-vating or bringing back, as in classical Greek literature the related 
verb was alrea the raising of the dead from the depths 
of Hi 





J.” The noun here probably de 








ly used in connection 
des." ‘The New Test 








ument uses it to describe the miracle of the 
resurrection of the Christian (anointed=) Messiah, whose father sent him to 
suffering and miserable mankind to anounce his redemption and die in torment 





in order to “raise™ him from the abyss of destruction and co 5 








deliverance.'*” The combination of “choice” with “the return of the anointed” 
in the Psalm corresponds perfectly 10 Christian principles. 

And yet scholars have labored to explain “the return of theanointed"in their 
accustomed way 





9 as not to diverge from the prevailing method. One group 
he Creation, 
ys. The Creator will then elevate (Viteau) or 





Js in the concept the suggestion of a hidd 
Jof 
retum and present (Ryle and James, Gray, H 


a Messiah antedating 





and appearing only at the en 








tom) or bring out (Kamenetzky) 
His anointed from his hiding place. Another group (Wellhausen, Kittel) 
in) 


ted” instead of “the 





proposes the rise of the anointed to power. A third opinion (Menahem S 





tampers with the text to obtain “the kingdom of the ano 





rise (return) of the anoin 





ted."*"* All these attempts to circumvent or skip over 
the obstacle cut the expression out of its true ground, There is no sense in or 


reason for blurring the ling. 





ic and ideational connection with the world of the 





























4) dAxdexd cou, Auduny Suadreny sols exhextols Hv, Gjioou AauiS 19 Bow pov. Vulgate, Ps. 
niam distin acternum maericordia aedificabitar in oels, praeparabitur veritas tua 

in eis. Disposuitestamentum elects mis, jarani David servo eo.” The Septuagint and Vulgate ext 
fits the Christian versions (ee the note below) and the conception figuring in these wo-called 
Rom. 9:11: xa" exdormy xpdeens; I Thess. Is 2 Pet. 1:10; Matt. 2:14: ToAdot yap 

How whntot, &kfyor Be tehextol. Matt, 28:22; Mark 13:20, 22, 27; Luke 187; 23:35; Rom, #33 
16:13; Col. 3:2; 1 Tim, 5 2, Tit. Tel; {Pet ils 24, 6, & 2 John 1:13 Rev. 17:14 
"Hesiod, Theogony 626 (LCL), ed, H.G. Evelyn White (London 1959), Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon 023 (xiv gBwevaw dvieyav), (LCL), ed. HW, Smyth, vol. 2 (London 1957) 
Euripides, alcests, 8ST, (LCL).6d. AS. Way, vol. 4 (London 1968) of yap évtexe nor tveptey 
alow tog @Pkudvons dea Plato, The Re (LCL) ed. P. Schone, vo. 1 (London 












Rom, 10:7 — Xpiorbv &x voxp 
nowéva..cth, Such a meaning i inherent alsoin Ezekiel's vision ( 








m The exegeses noted above(an. 15, oss for emendations ofthe 


text (a. 194) to adapt it to prevailing als here is neither useful nor 








helpful. The specific meaning of this unique ambiguous expression is well understood, despite 
stuous explanations as e.g in T.W. Manson, “Miscellanea Apocalyptica,” JTS 46 (1945): 41: E 
oberg, Der verborgene Men rn Evangelion (Lund 1955), p. 1h 
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New Testament. Talmudic tradition includes a colorful array of opinions and 


stories on the M 





ah—God’s anointed, his nature, and era," but the rise of 
“the son of David” from the depth of the netherworld, linked to the choice of 
mercy by those faithful to him, indicates a Christian theological substructure 

The savior and redeemer in these Psalms—the one who “inherits” divine 
“promises,"” a “son of David" who disdains all corporeality and exudes only 
pure spirituality, takes possession of the sacred patrimony, inherits and redeems 
the treasures of kingship and priesthood, gathers the flock of the “innocent” and 
‘shepherd” who 
saves and protects his chosen lambs from all danger, weakness or illness, who 





those dispersed since the “throne of David" was destroyed, the 





tes divine wisdom and unblemished right 





ousness, purifies his 
inheritance of the contamination by the wicked, and extends his m 





ey toall the 
nations, who produces lofty 





ings adopted by “holy ones," returns from the 
netherworld to deliver his chosen congregation—does wear an Israelite cloak 
and Old Testament prophecies, but the heart of the church be 

For a moment the mask concealing his pet 


ats in him. 








jonality is removed, and the poet 
applies a divine epithetas per the Christian view: “the anointed (Messiah) Lord’ 





(XVII 32)2” As the expression presents difficulties to the prevailing method 


exegetes gene! 





y deny its import 





ince and suggest that it was a Christian slip of 








the pen or correction, such as occur in the Septuagint. The expression accords 


very well, however, with the tone a 





J content of the poetry, figures identically in 


all the Greek manuscripts and the Syriac translation, and sho 





sno signs of any 


deviation or omission. There was no mistake in the redacti 





a or copying, but 
only in modern research, “The anointed Lord” is not here by chance. The 
strange dualism appears in the previous verse as well (XVII 31): “And tosee the 
Psalm (XVIII) too 
ts the phrase twice, once in the title ‘ “the anointed (of the) Lord’ 


glory of the Lord which God has glorified." The I 
rep 
once in verse 7—"the chastening rod of the Lord's anointed."™" In fact, the 











J, Klausner, Ha-Ra'yon ha-Meshit, vol. 2 (see n. 101 above), p. 12917 
~ Pualms of Solomon XVIL 32 fa 

np KNW; Luke 2:11 — ountp, ston 

[Lake (see m, 125 above) whos 





ay xprerde xipios. In Syri 
Te linkage of the epithet i planted in 





embling that of these Paalms. The paired 





epithets figure among the biblical supports known in early Christianity (Justin Martyr 1p 
$5, PG 6) and is based om the dstortion ofthe text (Lam, 4:20) “The breath of our life, the Lord 
(Messiah) anointed.” The desir a 


‘anointed) was inserted in the manuscripts ofthe Se 

















ures. J. Danislou, “Christos Kyros," Recherches de Science Religiwe. vol. 39, Mélanges Jules 
Lebreton | (Paris 19S) 3361; idem. Bruder d Bxexése Judéo-Chrétiene (Pars 1966), p. 7. “En 
sjoutant des mots qui rendaient plus précise application des textes au Chit, les judéo-chrétiens 








‘avaient pas le sentiment de fausser I 


Pralms of Solomon XVI 31: xai (Scv vy Béav xuplon, fv UbbEeocv ait 8 Gebs. In 


ory applies 10 Jerusale 

















n and not (0 the L 
Eu 108 zptotod kupiou — (v. 7) 6x5 paBSov aibelas zpi0Tod eupion 
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grammatical form, with both nouns in the genitive, can be construed as either 
“the anointed of the Lord” or “the anointed Lord.”" The same sort of dualism in 
the features of the anointed and the deity already appears in the expression 
“redeemer heir” (VIII 30) as noted above, which fuses with the supreme 
“redeemer” in heaven (IX 1). His double nature emerges from the obscurities of 
the Psalms and derives from the well-known Christian theological conception 





which glorifies and elevates the savior son to the level of his heavenly Father 

The landscape of the redeemed inheritance is bereft of all Jewish features that 
do not suit Christianity. The “Psalm of Solomon toexpectation" (X1)extols new 
Jerusalem, radiant and jubilant, watching her sons gather from all parts of the 
world, The inspiring picture is crowned with celestial clouds, and adorned with 





prophecies and consolations. But the Temple has vanished and is completely 
obliterated, There is no trace of altars and offerings or services of priests and 
Levites. Scholars have noted a similar passage, small and fragmentary, in the 
apocryphal Book of Baruch (IV 36{f.). That book, however, is not mentioned in 
fied 








the Jewish heritage, its time and provenance have not been adequately c! 
Incontrast to those 





and in any 





it can be of little help in the present matter 
shaky hypotheses, the obvious resemblance between that description and the 
sn properly 





picture of the messianic kingdom in the Christian version has not be 
demonstrated and stressed, In Revelation, New Jerusalem descends from 
1d to many nations who worship 





heaven, opens its gates to the tribes of Israe 
the redeemer son, No temple is built there, forits temple is God and Hi 
a 
physics 

In the dream of the poet who wrote these Psalms, the future Jeru: 





anointed 





). The old Temple is doomed to destruction, and is not to be rebuilt in any 








reflected according to Christian visions. The absence of the Temple, incomplete 


{A Rahils, Septuagint (cen. | above), vol. 2, p. 7484; E.Schrer, Geschichte (seen. 23), v0 
3p. 460; RIM. Charles, The Apocrypha and Preudepigrapha (ce 0.23), vol. 1, The Book of Baruch 
(by OS. Whitehouse), p. S691T; RH. Peller, History of the New Testament Times with an 
Introduction 10 tha (New York 1949), p. 40941: W. Pesch, “Die Abhingigkeit des 11 
salomonischen Psalmes vom letten Kapitel des Buches Baruch.” ZAW 67 (1985): 251fL; BLN. 
Wambaca,“L>snité du tive de Baruch,” BL 47 (1966). 74{T:.A, Moore, “Toward the Dating 
‘of the Book of Baruch.” CBQ 36 1974): 3120; H, Schmid, “Baruch wnd die ihm zugeschriebene 
Apokryphe und Pseudepigraphische Literatur,” Judaica (Zurich 1974): 54; A.H. Gunneweg, 
‘Das Buch Baruch,” JSHRZ II12 (Gterioh 1975), p. 16541; D.G. Burke, The Poetry of Baruch 
(Chico Calit. 198 

21 Joannes Cheysostomus, Adverms Judacos, V 1M: PG 48, col. 884M; Acts 748; Epiie of 
2 above). This negative atitude toward the 
lm, an atitude clearly evident in pseudepigraphic 
literature and the Qumran scrolls (see Chapter 2, na. 71-78), is essential and typical ofthe Chistian 
ith, according to which the church of Jesus, where his body s reflected, and Christ himself are the 
aly true temple, John 2:21; 421; 1 Cor. 346; 2 Cor. 616; Eph. 1:18; 218s 1 Pet. 24ff 
(of the Pains of Solomon only hints ambiguously and cryptically how the 
savior, the “redeemer-heir,” acquires sancites including priesthood (see nn. 131,140) asociated 
with the royal divine authority 
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opposition to the established Jewish tradition, is not an accidental or isolated 


of the old Torah and 





detail.®* In the city shining in heavenly splendor, the s 
its precepts has been totally eradicated. The Land of Israel isnot rejuvenated for 
the purpose of real Jewish renascence, but only for the purified and chosen “holy 
cones” who have abandoned unclean Jerusalem, rid themselves of the burden of 
its ancient laws, and now settle in the kingdom of their savior, and behave as 
stipulated by the New Testament. 

The examination of all aspects of the Psalms of Solomon thus lead to a single 
firm conclusion, The work's inner nature and hidden meaning become clear and 
its riddles are solved as its symbols, concepts, notions and expressions all 
combine in a tissue of Christian theology. The mysterious wicked dragon, the 
calamity of defiled Jerusalem, its licentious population, the destruction of the 
throne of David and the flight of its 
against their hypocritical foes, a Jerusale 
national feature, the resurrection of the son of David and the lofty attributes of 


artisans, the flock of innocent pious men 





that is restored with no Jewish 





the redeemer heir, all join in forminga visionary drama and religious production. 





which embody the beliefs and symbols of the Church. The Psalms were 
adels a 
psalms, The style of ancient Hebrew prayer is carefully preserved. No patently 


id cast in the mold of Old Testament 





composed according to Hebrew n 


Christian e 





ements are included. nor are the typical apocalyptical and 
eschatological features. The poet is very careful not to go outside the artistic 
fra 





nework, not to sound any tones that might counter the imaginary 
al events described that are 





atmosphere, No real names are given and no 





outside the boundaries of the Old Testament background. But this ancient 


covering of dilute and shallow Jewishness suits the hidden purpose perfectly 





King Solomon's melodies sound like gospel songs. 
The ramified psudepigraphical literature demonstrates how widespread isthe 


method of artificial disguise to raise the value of a work and provide it with the 





aura of sanctity, wrap it in pretty clothesand crown it with the name ofa famous 
person, These means were 





dopted by Christian propaganda. For its 


the biblical forefathers and heads of the nation 





representatives and spokesm 





of olden times were chosen. Justin Martyr of the second century, for example, 





accuses the Jews (in the course of his debate) of del 





ting parts of the Scriptures, 
® Apocryphal prophecies 
‘and visions that are based on the Bible and are transparently tendentious were 


‘and quotes fictitious verses from Ezra and Jeremiah. 


retained in the recesses and branches of the Church.”” Among the saints who 


* E, Lohmeyer, Lord of the Temple (Edinburgh & London 1961), p. 20M; T. Holtz, Die 
Christologie der Apokalypee des Johannes, TUGAL 85 (Berlin 1962), p. 195. 











™ Justin Martyr, Dialogus 72, PG 6 seen. 130 above 
2 J. Danidiou, Théologie i Judéo-Christaniome (Tourn 1958), p. un certain nombre 
‘Fapocryples de ’Ancien Testament of iest dificil de ne pas reconnaite d Srétiens.”" See 
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anticipated and heralded Christian salvation was King Solomon, son of King 
David. His image is a kind of prefiguration or archetype and implies the glory of 
the redeemer heir. Divine promises in his favor are fulfilled in the kingdom of the 
anointed savior. A Christological explanation was grafted on to the psalms 
relating to Solomon in the Book of Psalms. Itis not surprising then that sermons 
and poems adapted to Christianity were provided with the support of his 
authority. Lactantius cites in Solomon's name a prophecy on the destruction of 


the Temple and the uprooting of Israel from its land because of the sins of 





godlessness and crucifixion. 


In the Christian tradition, sometimes a parallel group of Odes of Solomon is 





attached to the Psalms of Solomon. This second collection differs in character 
and provenance, but makes a certain contribution to the present problem.” 
Fragments of those Odes are included in a Gnostic-Coptic book entitled Pistis 
Sophia, apparently of the third century. The author bases himself on them, for 
the prophecy of Solomon is expressed in them, and marks the first one XIX 
That indicates that he had the eighteen Psalms of Solomon to which he joined the 
second group." The full collection, whose Christian nature is obvious, was 
found in a Syriac version to which the eighteen Psalms of Solomon were linked 





ig separating them. The definition of its place in the church oramong, 


its branches and Gnostic deviations aroused a series of discussions and 








speculations, Its religious identity is however completely clear and transparent, 





Lirael (Paris 1968), p. 18880; W. Speyer, Die lterarische Faschung im 
‘(Stunich 1971), p. 28200; N. Brox ed, Puedepigraphie 


also Maree! Simon, Ve 
rit 





mn Alert. H. 
iukich-chrtsichen Antike (Darmstadt 1977), p. 163. The exister 





‘eidnschen und 
























preuido-biblical writings composed in Christian spirit and for Christian purposes (see , 216 below) 
‘was lar at thestart of moder crit ince the theories on apocalyptic-pseudepigraphic pre 
Cristian Jewish works were born (see Chi 1), the tendencies 40 plant them in 
Judaism grew. There sil remain a considerable quantity of sch writings, however, whose Christin 
haractt is generaly recognized suchas C.C. Torrey, The Liver ofthe Prophet (Philadelphia 1946); 
E. Hennecke & W. Schneemelcher, Newestemeniliche Apokryphen, vol. (Tubingen 1964), , 40ST 
1M, Rosensichl, L'Apoca (Pari 

Justin Martyr, Dialogus 34: 36 (see we: Eusebius, Demonatranio Evangelica VIL 





Mite PG S52 


WIP 





















vinae Insttutiones LV YS. PL. 6. co, SOTM 

The complete critical edition of Harris & Mingana is referred to inn. 21 above, New edition, 
were published by ML Lattke, Dic Oden Salomosnihrer Bedeurang fir Newes Testament und Gnosis. 2 
tole, (Gottingen 1979). 1H. Charlesworth So The Syriac Tests (Missoul 
Mont. 1977) 

Pisis Sophia 59, in (GCS 45) C. Schmidt & W. Tal, Koptisch Gnostische Schriften, vol. | 
Berlin 1984). p. 75. From the quotat ancient fink of these Paaims wo King Solomon is 
Confined. The title page and headings ate ising inthe main Syriac manuscript, but an adaliional 


21 above, vol. 1p. XI, notes the name "Solomon son 





according to Harris Mi 
Davi” There are abo 





3 cept a damaged 





into chapters( Viteau,p. {S1, see, 24 above), but there too 





he Muscovite), which isnot div 


the Putin ate linked! atnibuted 10 Solomon. 
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though there were attempts to find Jewish strata in it!" The Odes of Solomon 
abound in Christian beliefs such as the trinity, the symbol of the cross and the 
delusive Antichrist. The redeemer overcomes the monstrous dragon and rescues 
souls from perdition. But there is no identification of the “Lord anointed 
(Messiah) whose admirers accord him praise and adulation. Nonames are listed 
and no actual lines given that might reveal a it of external historical reality. The 










same respected authority that covers the Psalms of Solomon covers the mists of 
how and where poems of this 





mystery in the Odes.?"? It is now possible to deduce 





sort extolling a supposedly Davidian celestial redeemer son came to be 
attributed to David's actual son. 
ally based on the Book of Psalms?!” to which were 






Christian liturgy was oni 
added other biblical and apocryphal poems. The reigning tendency at first 








disqualified ceremonial verses that were not grounded on ancient sacred 
authority. In the pattern of biblical psalms, lyrics were composed for prayer, 
thanksgiving, encouragé 
secrets of redemption and latter-day visions mainly served as their focus. Its in 
eloped, ‘Their 






nent, and the dissemination of the gospel." The 






the vicinity of such works that the Psalms of Solomon de 





and birth liein Christianity. The determination of their exact dateand 





parent 
connection with a particular group or st 





c in the history of the Church requires 





additional special research. We have no pretensions at the moment regarding the 
solution to the question of their original language, whether it was Hebrew or 


not, The answer would in any case not affect the conclusions proposed, for 



































35(Leipzig 1910) H, 


WZ. 





ning. Ein disch-christches Palmbuch, TUC 








O11). G. Dietrich, Die Oden Salomas (Ber 





Grime, Die Oden Salomos (Heidelberg 

Chajes, "Sefer Shieei Shelomohs" Hagoren 8 (1912): 24f 
2H. Gunkel, "Die Oden Salomos," ZNW 11 (1910}:291 ff; . Labourt & P. Batilfol, Les Odes 

de Salomon (Paris 1911). E.A. ABO, Ligh n the C im an Ancient Poet (Cambridge 1912), R 

Abramowaki, “Det Christus der Salomonoden.” ZNW 3S (1936). 441; RM. Grant, “C 

n and the Church of Antioch," JBL 63 (1948): 3637; A. Omodeo, “Le Odi di Salom 
















‘der Verfasser der Oden Salomes cin 














La Parola del Passato | (1946) 84M: K, Rudolp, “Ws 
Qumran-Christ" RO 16 v. 4 (1968) S23. versus J. Carmignac, “Les affiniés qumraniennes de la 
nzitme Ode de Salomon,” RQ9 v.3(1961): 7111; J.A. Emerton, “Text and Language in the Odes 
fot Solomon,” JTS 18 (1967)- 372 -J,H. Charlesworth, "The Odes of Salomon not Gnostic,” CBQ 
31 (1969): 3577; .H. Charlesworth & R.A. Culpepper, “The Odes of Solomon and the Gospel 
John," BQ 35 (1973): 20811; H.J.W. Drijvers, “The 19th Ode of Solomon,” JTS 31(1980}: 3371 
'M. Lattke, “The Apocryphal Odes of Solomon and the New Testament Writings,” ZN773 1982}: 
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Ambrosius, Enarrationes in XH Psalmos Daviicos, Pracfatio, PL 14, col 921fT; Aleuinu 
Liturgica M1, De sale 
"Luke £4640; 1 Cor. 1426; Eph. 5:19: C 
above) V 28.6: H. Schneider, “Die biblischen Ox 
L. Eisenholer & J. Lechner, Grandriss der Lite des roméschen Ritu (Freiburg 1980), 9. 391:;0, 
Callmann, Early Christian Worship (London 1953); J. Beckmann. Queilen zur Geschichte de 
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MON AND THE HASMONEAN DECLI 





Christian teachings were disseminated in Hebrew as well.:"* Since the middle of 
the past century, research has strayed into the wrong lane, due toa false Jewish 
wrapping, and the cryptic poetry has been explained against the background of 
the Hasmonean period. Heaps of opin 








ons were built on the tottering base of the 


prevailing method: the result was the creation of a strange Jewish pious 





movement, detached, alienated from its homeland and uprooted from its soil, 
Im 





ginary historical substance was drawn from pseudepigraphical visions, 
However, the pscudo-Solomonic Psalms do not describe events in any 
recognizable period and do not give expression to any authentic Jewish 
religiosity. They were conceived and born among those “heretical books that 
sprea id dissension between Israel and their Father in 
H 
modern learning. Asa result a fateful epoch in the history of Israel we 
and the Hasmon 





id enmity and strife 
ven."2 Thi 








heresy defined by talmudic sources poisoned the wells of 





distorted, 
n kingdom was blackened in the vicissitudes and agony ofits 








1 es Hébreax,” R31 (1922): 1611. H 



































M4, Lagrange, “L'Evangies rwever the possibility 
ofa Hebeew source seems very unlikely i view ofthe many referals tothe Septuagint ( 102) which 
the author generally prefers to the masoretic txt. As 1 the dating, the work cannot have been 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem, as shown in the analysis above, but this difficult 
problem requites additional extensive investigation 

 yShabbat XVI 1Sc; bShabbat 16a; ‘Shabbat XII (XIV) 5. Apparently biblical addenda and 
mutilated texts were scattered throughout those “heretical books” which might have misled the 
unintelligent and naive. Thus the taltdse warnings and prohibitions are understandable, Those 
writings (ee alto Chapter 2, Section D) do not contain any pre-Chvstian teachings or faith, Such 
bristian works wrapped in ancient biblical cloaks were already pointed out atthe start of modern 
historical criti by a number of European scholars: David Blondel, Des Sibles (Pais 1649), p. 
23h W. Cave, Seriptorum Ecclesianicorum Historia Literaria, vol. 2 (London 169K), p. 281 
Augustin Calmet, Nowveles Dissertations importantes et Curicwses (Pats 1720), p, 38501: "Livres 
Apoctyphes, compose? sous le nom des plus grands hommes de a Synagogue, de ips, ov mén 





«du Pagansme, po ens" ete. Thetimehascome to 





attirer ala Religion Chrétienne les if et es P 








revive and refresh old Vettes that have been forgotia or obscured in recent generations because of 


the prevalent systems which engender prcudo-hs 
























CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE GREAT SANHEDRIN IN VISION AND REALITY 


A 





Historical Criticism and Point of Departure 


Any comprehensive historical scenario of Second Temple times involves the 


question of the nature and status of the Great Sanhedrin, its central functions 





and its branches that reached out to all parts of the country and encompassed the 
life of the nation.’ The talmudic tradition describes its high authority and 





ad customs, the 





prestige, its practices a majesty of its leadership, and the 


appointment of members according to the distinguished virtues of sage and 





Hasid, its assembly in the Chamber of Hewn Stones in ordet 
lakhot and spre 
however, do not mention a supt 





J the Torah among the people. External 
sme Sanhedrin of that type, the 
exclusive domain of Pharisee circles, but public councils ensconced in the 


and rule on Hi 





testimonies, 








national and political higher echelons, with judi 





al and administrative powers, 





whose membership included a variety of elements and representatives. 





The problem emerged from the moment rational criticism began to deal with 





historical research on ancient Judaism. Attempts to clarify the circumstances of 


the establishment and progress of the Great Sanhedrin have joined with 





historiosophic studies and scholarly research into the history of the period 
comprising the talmudic area as well. The prelimina 





ry explorations and first 





steps are as usual still cautious, naturally tending to compromise among the 


separate categories of information and sources.’ In the course of time doubt 














This topic is crucial to the study of the Hasmonean period, but the subjects dimensions and 
ramifications require broadening the limits ofthe discussion to include all aspects of the Second 
Temple times, The fist version ofthis chapter appeared in Doron, an anthology dedicated tothe lat 
Prof. Ben-Zion Katz (Tel Aviv 1967), p. 167K 

The first studies in the area of the questions relating to the Great Sanbedein or the Grea 





Synagogue (Kenese) already expresed various judgements regarding the reliability and quality 
the talmudic sources, Eg, J. Morinus, Exrctatones Beclesiastcoe et Bibica (Pais 1669), p. 27341 
J, Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicoe et Tlmudicoe (Leiptig 16), p. ASSfL; J. Selden, De Synedris et 
PraefecturtsJrkdics Veterum Ebracora: (Frankfurt 1636), p. S46; 3. Basnage, AntgutezJudalques 
(Amsterdam 1713), p. 7241; H. Prideaux, The Old and New Testament Connected i the Hisiory of the 
Jews, vol (London 1718), p. 32641; 5.E. Rau, Diibe de Symagoga Magna (Uuesh 1727), p.25f 

H. Ewald, Geschiohe des Volker Iaeel vol. 3 IF (Gottingen 1852), p. 1897; LM. Jost 
Geschichte des Judenthums und seine Secien, sol. | (Leipzig 1857), p. 1231L:L. Herafeld, Geschichi 
de Votkes Irae, vol. 2 (Leipig 1863), p. 264: L Zana, Ha-Deraskorbe- Ysrad, with supplements 
by Ch. Albeck (Jerusalem 1947) p. 21; idem, first German edition: Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrige der Juden (Berlin. 1832), Z. Frankel, Darkhet he-Mishnoh (Tel Aviv 1959—repr, of 1889 
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increases and there is a certain inclina 





jion to make sharp distinctions and 
decisions. A considerable contribution toward undermining the reliability of the 
ancient Jewish tradition, for historians and the enlightened world in general, 

wade by Abraham Geiger in his bold hi 
Sadducee priesthood was deemed 1 





nly casuistic system whereby the 








architect of religious law and national 





institutions during Second Temple times.* As a result the degree of relativity in 





the value and truth of talmudic testimonies was stressed. Criticism was furthered 


also by Joseph Derenbourg in revealing the evolution and alteration of 





historical stories and_mem 





ries in the various ramifications of talmudic 





literature 
This led to the emergence and entrenchment in many modern schools of the 
prevailing conception, first published by Kuenen, tempered in the scholarly 


workshop of Julius Wellhausen, and approved and disseminated by Emil 





Schirer* Its spokesmen deny the antiquity of the main talmudic testimony 
claiming it is not worthy of serving as historical authority and does not fit the 
reality of Second Temple times because it was redacted and shaped only after the 


Destruction. It m: ted details on cert 





y provide iso 





n religious matters, selected 
with care and reservations. According to them, the Sanhedrin depicted based on 
pure Pharisee ideology is only 





fined theoretical depiction of the study houses 
in Yavneh and Usha wit 





h their practices and aspirations. In contrast, the real 
Sanhedrin had 





arist 





ic leadership nony as reflected in 





nd priestly he 








Josephus and in the New Testament, Pharisees sometimes participated in it, but 








cir imprint on it. The Sanhedrin 


according 10 th 





t View was no different in nature from the Jerusalem council, 
which was called the Boule in Rom: 





s, replacing the earlier council of 
elders, that is, the Gerousia of the Hellenistic period, 
This viewpoint was absorbed and became 5 





in extensive circles; identical 





and similar opinions are still voiced by many scholars.’ They were opposed by 


the defenders of the talmudic tradition im 





pelled to uphold its relia 





ility. Their 
complicated solutions are not uniform, but spread along a most multi-colored 















fc.) p. ILff; Nachman Krochmal, Moreh Nevuthi ha-Zeman? (London-Waltham, Mass. 1961; 
fi a Lemberg-Lvov 1851). pp. @2f7 

A. Geiger, Ursehvit und Uber Bite (Frankfurt am Main 1928; frst printing 
Breslau 1857), A criti of ism pears in Chapter 1, Section C above 

J. Dereabourg, Essai sr Phistoire et ta g¢ de a Palestine (Paris 186 

A. Kuenen, Gesammelie Abha Freiburg im Brcisgau & Leipcig 1894), p. 494T: J 
Welthausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducser 924: fis edition Greifswald 1874), p. 2711 
E. Scher, Geschichte des pdischen Vothes. ig 1907). p. 23747; idem, A New English 
Version revised and edited by G. Vermes, F- Millar & M. Black, vol, (Edinburgh 1979). 199 





W.OE., Oesterley, A History 

Guignebert, Le monde Ju vers le tem 
p. 2SML: B. Reicke, Newte 

tum und Hell 

is 


Israel (Oxford 1988, repr ofl 436f1; Ch 

i), p. 67H: J Jeremie, Jerusalem zur Zelt 
wenlliche Zeitgeschichte (Berlin 1965), 9. 
mus (Tabingen 1969), p. 4810; J. Maier, Geschiche der 
pp. 36f0, 10941 
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pischen Religion (We 
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range. Disregarding for a moment individual differences, mixed methods and 
s-reaching speculations, the apologetical complex divides into two main 
directions." 

The first group inclines toward the moderate approach characteristic of the 
carly stage in the study of this question, and seeks to find a compromise between 





the contradictory testimonies by combining and interweaving them closely. The 
talmudic and the N.T. Sanhedrins can abide together if the proper separators, 
chronological or functional, are established. In other words, both pictures are 
correct for different times or functions. Quite likely the crucial public elements 
in that supreme institution, such as the leading priests and Pharisees, did not give 
up an independent or 





jnizational framework but supposed subcommit 





have been appointed for specific tasks and perhaps changes took place in itin the 
course of the generations. It is not surprising therefore if there are differences in 
the depictions of th: 








ding to descriptions that were not written 
down at the same time or from the same viewpoint. 





A second stream among the defendants of the t 





Imudic tradition prefers to 
make peace between the rival images of Sanhedrins and councils by positing 

¢ parallel bodies. Adolf-Abraham Bachler outlined a model allocating 
thority (before the Destruction) to three simultaneous institutions: the High 





sepa 





Court in the Chamber of Hewn Stones for religious instructions and ritual 
questions (representing Pharisee 





lership), a judicial Sanhedrin headed by a 
high priest (as stated in the New Testament), and the Jeru 





m Council (Boule) 





known from Josephus. In the wake of this hypothesis camea seriesof variations 
stitutional pla 


referred to even once or discovered until modern times.” 





and proposals for the improvement of the co which was not 





These compromise methods are all founded on a tottery base, Theit 


assumptions are faulty and their conclusions contrived. No solid testimony of 











H. Getz, Geschichte der Juden vol. (Leipeig 1878), p. 110{f; D. Hoffmann, “Der oberse 












Gerichtshot in der Stadt des Heilgtums.” Jahresbericht dex Rabbinerseminers fir das orthodox 
Jdenthum (Bertin 1878, idem, “Ober die Manner der grossen Versamimiung,” MW3 10 (1813); 
4S{F.; idem, “Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des Synbedrion,” JILG 5 (1907) 247; 1 Jeli, Die 
Innere Einrichtung dex grossen Synedrions zu Jerusalem (Breslau 1894); ILM. Weiss, Dor Dor v 
Dorshav (Jerusalem 1964, rep of 1871 ed.), vol. 1, p. INAME: 1. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonin, 

(Cerusalem 1967, repr. of 1906 ed), p. 60TH: H. Zucker, Studien zur dischen Selbeverwaltung im 
Alrertum (Berlin 1936), Ch, Albesk, "Ha-Sanhedrin v-Nesa 043), 1687; J. Klausner 





Historia shel ha-Bayit ha-Shen, vo. 3 (Jerusalem 1950), pp. 7 237, 241, 255; L 
Finkelstein, Ha-Perushim ve-Anhei Keneset h-Gedola (New York 1980) p. 1ST; G. Alon, Telder 
‘ha-Yehudim be-Erets Yisrael b-Tekfatha-Mithnah ve-ha-Talmesd. vol. 1(Tel Aviv 1982), pp. 27f 
1N4ff; E.E. Urbach, “Maammad ve-Hanhaga te-Olamam shel Hakhime Eretz Yisrael,” Proceedings 
af the Israel Academy of Sciences, vo c 

A. Buchles, Das Syne 
Jerusalemischen Tempels (Vienna 1902}, 8. Zeitin, “The Political Synedrion and the Religious 
Sanhedrin,” JOR 36 (1945/6): 094L; S. Hoenig, The Great Sanhedrin (Philadelphia 1953), H 
Mantel, Studies ithe History of the Sanhedrin (Camiordge, Mass. 1961}; E. Riskia, “Beth Din, 

ule, Sanhedrin — A Tragedy of Errors," HUCA 4 (1975). 1811 
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the period in question makes any mention of a double or triple Great Sanhedrin. 
In principle, it would be extremely difficult to detach judicial decisions from 


legislative acts and halakhic rulings in the circumstances th 





prevailing. The 
fF from itis 
likewise contrived in ethereal threads and is not clear in any real datum. Is it 
sanhedrin 





hazy picture of a united Sanhedrin with subcommittees branchin 









possible then, that the schools denying the talmudic tradition on the S 





are right? 
Let us return to the point of departure of the problem. Modern theories 








revolve around the same point and derive from a common arch-hypothesis. All 





the external testimonies on the Great Sanhedrin absolutely contradict the 





There is no 





talmudie portrait of it. But that axiomatic assumption is wr 





4 coherent unity in the talmudic version, On the other hand, 
fi 


but of the differently constituted council 











Fosephus does not confirm the existence of the New Testament type Sanhedrin | 





known as Gerousia or Boule, These 





points will be proven through analytic criticism and examination of the basic 
testimonies by their separation into categories in order to test and weigh their | 
inherent meaning. No attempt will be made to achieve a synthesis through 


artificial combinations, 
B. The Talmudic Sanhedrin | 


Talmudic literature is not a monolithic creat 





cds the stages of its 





nas regs 
in, of its evolutionary phases. Serious 





development, the soil it sprout 





historical criticism must distinguish between the old trunk and branches planted 








ve soil, its Babylonian extensi hs that spread farand 





onna and its top bou; 





wide. The talmudic sources compiled and ordered in Eretz Israel were nurtured 





by memories, albeit not always clear or fresh, of the generations close to the 
periods of the Second Temple. Nobody denies the pri 
alep 
the Jerusalem Talmud to the Babylonianis 
extra 





nacy and high value of the 


des in the annals of the nation in its 





Mishnah, But in comparing hist 








too, the absoh 





te superiority 





obvious at every tum. Stories, reports, sayings and even tani 


mishnaic (Baraita) tradition, deriving from study houses in Eretz Israel, changed 





form and to 
Babylonian redaction." To an extent, the Jerusalem Talmud was supplemented 


ne and sometimes meaning in their travels abroad and in their 





by midrashic collections which were not far from it in time and provenance (such 
is Ral 
differentiation of 


as Ge h, Leviticus Rabbah, etc.). A consistent, methodical 








types of talmudic sources, legitimate and logical in 





scholarly research, is likely to cast new light on the present problem and further 








ined in Chapter 5. See also Preface, n, 14 
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In the talmudic heritage of Eretz Israel, the Great Sanhedrin appears as one of 
the central components of an ideal code which was realized in the period of the 





Second Temple only in a fragmentary and defective form. It embodies the 
wareness, glimmers of which already appear in the books of Ezra, Nehemia 





Ben-Sira, I Maccabees and the visions of Daniel," that true prophecy ceased at 
the Return to Zion, and divine grace that surrounded the earlier generations no 
longer emanated.'? “In five things the last Temple was more deficient than the 
first, and they are: (heavenly) fir 








and (holy) ark, and urim and thummim, and 





anointing oil, and the holy spirit."*"’ The splendor of the national kingdom and 
the high priesthood was not completely restored, the dispersions did not come 
heir patrimony, idolatry 
pagan hostility were not eliminated from Eretz Israe 


together and uprooted tribes did not return to 





nd 








Consequently, basic 
precepts required of the nation attached to its homeland—such as jubilee and 
sabbatical years—were fulfilled only partially on the basis of postulated 


necessary ordinances, as defined later and sha 





ped like the rulings of the sages." 
Even the terumah and the tithe was required of the Returnees to Zion not by the 





Torah, according to a view rooted in an early tradition, but by the provisions of 
the covenant in the Book of Nehemiah (Chapter 10), be 
settlem 





second 





tin the country was not like the first and the ideal 





rah could not be 
fulfilled completely."® 


The halakhic rulings on the Sanhedrin are interwoven in the legislative and 





ju 
exactly a permanent institution in the Second Temple period, despite the 


cial system, based on the Torah, but were not meant or designed to describe 


realistic features borrowed here and there from the recent past. The main 






passages on the matter, in their overall significance, do not reflect the actual 


d 


apter of Tractate Sanhedrin which notes a triple 











reality of that period and are not confi 
be 


Their nature will immediately 
ome clear from the first 








inking in the scale of status and authority: cout 





3s of three judges for monetary 



























Ezra 2:63; Neh, 7.65; Ben Sira XXXVI (M.Z. Segal ed, Jerusalem 1983):1 Mace, 1V 4 IX 
27; XIV di (ed. by W. Kappler, Gottingen 1967). + of Daniel are discussed in Chapter 
nd 4 abow 

‘mSotal IX 12; ySotah IX 2b, yKiddushin IV 65b; bSotah 44; BYoma 9b; bSanhedrin la 
‘Sota XIE 2; According to that tn Levite cities and cities of refuge required by specif 
precepts were aot established citer. The political subordination and incomplete Return to Zion 
prevented the total implementation of the Torah laws. See also Josephuis(n, 77 below), Cont 
Apionem (8) 40 

yTa‘anit IT 658; yMakkot It 32a; yHorayot II 7c; yShekalim VI 9c; bHorayot I2a:bKeritot 





4b; bYoma 2b; 52, ete 
ySheviit X 39; yGittin IV 48d: Arakhin 32-33b;bGittin 36a; Maimonides (Reamn-b-t-n 
Mishach Torah, Sefer Zera‘im (7), Hilkhot Shemita ve-Yovel, X (El Ha-Mekorot 
ySheviit VI 36b; yKiddushin 616; yYoma VIII 4Sb: Mai 
14 above), Sefer Zeraim, Hillthot Terumot. f 











ies, Mish Torah (se n 
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a small Sanhedrin of t 





enty-three members for capital offenses, and a 
Great Sanhedrin of seventy-one members."* 

S. 

high priest and the “seduced (apostate) city," declare a “war of free choice,” 
establish small “Sanhedrins for the tribes” and add to 

he city and the Temple courtyards.”* Tractate mShevuot (II 2) notes that the 





Only the Gres 





hedrin is empowered to judge the tribe, false prophet, the 











addition to the “city and courtyard” area can only be properly done “with a king 
nd two 





and prophet and urim and thummim and a seventy-one man Sanhedrin 
thanks-offerings and singing.” The abstract nature of these rulings iseven more 


obvious in mHorayot (I 5ff.) which presents twelve tribes with their courts, the 





Great Sanhedrin, the high priest anointed with anointing oil beside the ruler 
king. The tribal org 
were all suspended a 
deeply r 
The Gr 


ot nd anointing oil 





tion, wrim and thummim, prophets, 










fer the Return to Zionand never resumed, according to the 


oted tradition, stressed in the Talmud itself 





ted i id appears as the 





distant landscape, a 





Sanhedrin was pla 





crowning glory of a finely designed structure. Its functioning depends on laws 
whose brilliance was already dimmed at the start of the Second Temple period 


This basic assumption is confirmed by Rabbi Yose credited in the Jerusalem 





Talmud with an illuminating Baraita: “At first there wasno dispute in Israel, but 
aSa 
bunals of three each used to sit one within the Hel 


hedrin of seventy-one used to sit in the Chamber of Hewn Stones,and two 








‘nd the other on Temple 





the towns of the Land of 





Mount, and courts of twenty-three used to sit in a 
ied in the courts in order of 





Israel.” Every problem in Halakha would be ¢ 
rank, and if no answer was found it was elucidated in the Chamber of Hewn 






Stones, for “from there the Law issues and spreads to all of Israel... and 
there they used to send to all towns in the Land of Israel and everybody thi 
found to be wise, modest, sensible, discerning, humble, etc.... they would seat 


him in the court on Temple Mount, and afterwards in the court within the Hel 





and afterwards in the great court in the Chamber of Hewn Stones." The three 
ribed in the Mishnah as well (Sanhedrin XI 2) 
jmud and the Tosefta in a purely theoretical way 





Temple Moun 





courts 6 are 








nd in the Baby 





without chronological limitations or reference to any conerete events." 

















smiSanhedrin IF. Se Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud and the Tosefta i th 
‘Sanhedrin | 19e: Sanhedrin 88b-“Atthe outset there was not much controversy i Israel 
but this version i inferior as appears from an examination of Dikukei Sofrim to Sanhedrin, by R 
Rabbinoviez (Jrisalem 1960, repr. of 1878 ed). See ako (Sanhedrin VII I;tHagigah 119, S. 
Licberman ed. The Tese/a. Seder Moed (New York 1962); Genesis Rabbah LX, Midrash Bereshit 
Rabbah ed. J. Theodor and Ch. Albeck (Jerusalem 1965). p. HOGA; Sirel on Deut, mark 182 Ish 
‘Shalom (M. Friedmann) ed.(New York 1948, rep. of 1864); Yalhut Shim’ onion the Torah mark 





510, Horey printing (New York-Bes 
Separate Halakhot 








lgesand is jdged..the king docs not judge ands 
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When did this idyllic situation prevail, abounding in pure innocence, without 


the slightest disagreement, without flaws or rift, with the Sanhedrin’s authority 
in the Chamber of Hewn Stones and judg 
and Pharisee wisdom? Another Jerusalem Talmud Bars 
the previous one, completes the picture and dispels all doubt: “A. first there was 





's appointed on the basis of folk picty 
ita, closely connected to 





no dispute in Israel except about the laying on (of hands on sacrifices) and 
Sha 
of Shammai and the disci 


mai and Hillel arose and made them four, when the disciples of the House 
les of the House of Hillel multiplied and did not 
masters, and the disputes in Israel multiplied and 








minister sufficiently to their 





split into two Factions, these declaring unclean and those declaring clean, and it 





(the unity of the Torah) is not destined to return to its place until the son of 
David comes." 

The | 
Was not maintained in entirety and was not fulfilled in practice when the Zugot 
(“Pairs”) first appeared, that is, already before the Hasmonean period when the 
controversy around the question of “laying on” arose.*® During the Shammai 
nd Hillel period, there were 
area of dissension expanded tremendously, as noted in the Baraita cited, 


uddable perfect system preventing any “controversy in Israel” or dispute 











our controversies.”! In the wake of their pupils the 
resulting in what was nearly “two Torahs.” The debates between the disciples of 
the two Houses continued for several generations and the dismal breach was not 
healed until the Yavneh period.2® And yet there is no hint o 
decision by the famous, supreme, instructional and judicial institution, ie, the 


pplication to or 





Great Sanhedrin 
The carly talmudic tradition exhibits a clear stable view of the Great 


horizon in an idealized picture 








Sanhedrin, which appears on the dist 
exclusively against the background of biblical episodes.” It evaporates at the 
time the First Temple was destroyed, and thereafter makes no substantive 
app snds or recollections. During the Ezra and Nehemi 


responsibility for sa 





h period, 





rance in le} 








guarding the Torah is assumed by “the people of the Great 
Synagogue,” represented by the signatories of the covenant cited in the Book of 








Nehemiah (Chapter 10).* They should not be considered members of some 
 yEtagigal 11 77d; bSanhderin S8b:tHagigah IL 9. 
® imHagigah II 2. The chronology % explained in n. 25 below 





meduyot 1 1f; yHagigab 117 
yBerakhot 1 3b: yYeramot 1 3b; ySotah II 19a; yKiddushia 1 $84; bEruvin 138. 
 ¥Sanhedrin I I¥b ete; yMakKot Il 31d: yShekalim VI $0; bSanhedrin 16h, 4a: bBerakhot 
3b; bSotah 434; bGittin ST. T io many talmud andmidrashc legends 
Eighty-five elders” gat Mepillah I 7Dd. The signator 
to the covenant in Neheriah’s day num! $4 in the masoretic text) or 83 
(in yHlagigah III 796). The text was evidently altered: M. Zer-Kavod, Sifrel Ezra u-Nehemiah 
(Uerusalem 1948). It js abo possible that the Talmud adds one or two leaders (pethaps Ezra 
and the high priest) that are missing to complete the count. All mentions of the Great Synagogue 
(Keneset ha-Gedolah) members refec to single meeting at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh, 
Chapters 8-10) oF to their generation (yMegilah III 74c; yBerakbot I 43: VIL Ic; yShekalim V fc 





‘Sanhedrin also dep 
85 (in the Peshitta) 
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institution persisting for several generations and perhaps antedating the Great 





Sanhedrin, but only the participants in that one-time assembly. After Simeon 
the Righteous (“of the remnants of the Great Synagogue”) and Antigonus of 
Sokho, Tractate mAvot (I 2{f.) lists their successors in the religious leadership: 


ty started at the beginning of the 








five consecutive Zugot ("*Pairs”) whose acti 








Hasmonean Revolt and continued up to Herodian times and Roman rule 
The status of these Zugot (“Pa 
mHagigah I 2: 


heads of courts (Av Bet Din)."* Their descriptions donot actually indicate their 





s"")and the secret of their linking is revealed in 
Phe first ones were presidents (Nasi) and the se« 





ond ones were 





posts in the Chamber of Hewn Stones and despite the suspicion that they reflect 
{8 projection backwards, there is insufficient reason to consider them purely 
anachronistic definitions. The foundations of society were shaken in the 
Hasmonean Revolt and a domestic revolution doubiless took place. A vibrant, 


bilerakhiot 336; bMegillah 2a, 7a, 17, 254; BY 
‘bPesabim Sob; Genesis Rabbai VI/6, XLVI 8, pp. 4 
above. There is no talmudic testiomony that justifies assuming some appearance or action of the 





bllava Batra 15a; bSanhedrin 104; 
465 in the Theodor Albeck od. — see n, 17 





jogve outside the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, Simeon the Righteous (“of the last 





yma VIA3e-; ySotah 1X 248; b Youa a: bSotah 334; Me 
ence to the Great § Because ofthe distance, historic concepts were 

chronological dimensions shortened, and the period of Persia rule from the Return to Zion 

tothe end reduced to one generation: BAvodah Zara im Rabbah, Chapter 30 

the D.B, Ratner ed. (New York 1966, ep. of the 1894 ed). There was no difficulty, fort 





merged: y¥ 




















‘commentators, (0 attach Simeon the Righteous tothe Ezra and Nehemiah period. Thus 10 p 














tated by scholars such as L. Finkelstein (ce n. 8) or H. Mantel, “The Nature of the Great 
Synagogue,” ATR €0 (1967). 691, On the calling of sporadic meetings as in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, see n. 38 below 

Yose b. Yoczer was killed during the persecutions decreed by Antiochus Epiphanes: Genesis 
Rabbah LXV 22, Theodor Allbeck ed. (een. 17),p. 742. From there it was five generations 1 th 





tart ofthe firs century C.E. The main tradition, as shown in the following notes, regarding these 








Zugot- Pars” and the chronological framework i proven absolutely by direct or indirect external 
testimony and om the basis ofthe analyai of the talmudic sources, Consequently the early talmudic 
tradition makes an independent, particular and important contribution to the investigation of 
crucial historical problems from the Hasmonean Revolt on, but care must be taken to distinguish 








tetween the various categories of sources. Blore the Hasmonean period there are almost no real 
independent recollections in the talmadie tradition. For only from then on were Hasidic-Pharisaic 


4 that tradition, Before the first “Pair,” mAvot 





fellowships organized which developed and pre 
113 has Antigonus of Soko whose location in the Mishnah and Greek name indicate the years 
shortly preceding the Hasmoncan Revolt, but there 0 further information available on itn, The 
version in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (S. che tk 1945.26) stating that his pops were 
Zadok and Be 

‘original historical information (sce n. 247 0 Chap 











thus, who were the founders ofthe Sadducees and Boethusians is devoid of any 





1 §)and completely valucles, This tractate was 






compoted after the Babylooian Talmud, made up (xs in n. 33 below) of mixed talmudie and 
imidrashic elements, In cannot be considered a genuine Eretz Iracl source of tannaitic mes. The 
reasons for this conclusion are included in my recet study mentioned in Chapter 5,0, 18 and n.276 





The titles of Nasi (president) as wells Av Bet Din (head ofthe court) reused in the Mishna 


vein; mHorayot 1 $f 11 If 








and are not necessarily always connected with the Great Sa 
tmNedasim V 5; miTa’anit ITI; mMepillah III 6; mEduyot V 
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gious-national movement arousing folk piety (Hasidism) formed, 
Books of the Maccabees. That 













whose echoes resound in Daniel’s visions and 
movement was the nursery for the principles of faith, for practices and customs 


which Pharisee Judaism was nourished by and developed from. Its ranks 





produced a new popular leadership with spiritual and religious authority, that 





insisted on extensive influence on the life of the nation and discipline in matters 
of law and justice. The traces of its status and power are discernible in John 





Hyrcanus’ time, and the meaning of the storms and 





Hasmonean kingdom cannot be understood without it 
Evidently Ha 


for instruction, guidance and judgement, thi 


nd Pharisee fellowships founded committees and courts 











on their character and organization, number and name. Through them edicts 
were issued, rulings promulgated, sentences passed and Halakhot elucidated. 
That institutional framework provided for the Pharisee leadership—though 
without permanent official authorization by the government and without 





constant dependence on external bodies—that bravely took a stand against its 


im. Their public status and the extent of their 





rivals in the Hasmonean kingé 
prity and validity of their judgements varied 





influence, the weight of their a 
according to the changing times and the balance of power in the political arena, 


the deeds and status 





These assumptions operate to clarify the real background 
of Yose b. Yoezer and Yose b. Yohanan,” of Joshua b. Perahia and Nittai ha- 
Arbeli®® and the rest of those Zugot—"Pair 
head (Av Bet Din) and president (Nasi) are possible for them. 








That is why the titles of court 





theother hand 











why no original testimony in talmudic re places them 





it becomes cle: 





at the head of the Great Sanhedrin 
vir" the thin 








with the third am of stories swells and th 





Beginnin 








n yield more. Simeon b, Shatah judged capital offenses, as did Judah 


of traditi 





b, Tabai, established patterns and principles for judging crimes, issued rulings 








on education and marriage contracts, and yet the Great Sanhedrin is not 













Section C below treats the Josep nd external testimar 

yKetubbot VII 32c;)Pesabim 274; Shabbat | 3d. The Jerusalem Talmud correctly reveals 
‘onneetion between the activity ofthe frst “Pai” who decreed impurity on the land of the Gentiles 
and the tendency to Zealotst Hasidisn inthe Book of Daniel (Chapter 3, Section D above) and th 
Shammai when the Great Revolt (66C.E) broke out. Tb ns in the Babylonian Talmu 
(Shabbat Lab) are already garbled, such asthe placement of Yose b. Yoezer in the ped of King 
Jannacus (Chapter $ above, Section G, Item 3} The Mishnah stresses the emincace of the fist 
ait” and the piety of Yose b, Yoezer (mHagigah Il 7; mSotal 1X 9) but the for doubt 





about whether he is identical with Rabbi Yose b. Yoezs it 
> mAvot 16-7, (Makishitn II 4; bMenabot 109b, Errors and distort 














f the story that links Joshua b, Perabia to Jesus 





versions ofthe Babylonian 











time (see nn. 61-62 in Chapter 5). No genui 
Pair,” who judging by their time and place were evidently active at the time of John Hyreanus 
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included in his activities." Nor does it figure in connection with Shemaiah and 
Avalion.* Ben Tabai was invited to be Nasi (president) by “the sons of 
Jerusalem,” but of the Sanhedrin there is no mention.”? Hillel was appointed by 
the “elders of Bathyra” (according to the Jerusalem Talmud) to be Nasi 
(president) over them, but not necessarily in the 











Sanhedrin," 

At the end of the Zugot- Pairs” series, as well asin the Roman times and close 
to the destruction of the Temple, the Sanhedrit 
activity. Rabban Gamaliel I a 





left no traces ofits existence or 
d the sages used to assemble on Temple Mount 





mAvot | 8-9 Sanhedrin VI 4: yHapigah It 774-78; ySonedrin VI 23b-c;1V22b;yKetub 

VIIL32e;yShabloa 3d: yPesahio 127d;bHagigah 16); bSanhedrin 37b,46a;bMakkot Sb; bShevuol 

Ma; bKetubbot 8b; bShabbar 14; 163; tKetubbot XII 1; tSanhedrin VI 6; VIIL 3, Simeon b, 

‘Shata’s regulations regarding marriage, in the area of compuls 

action in Ashkelon (an. 353 

the period of King Jannacus and Qu 

punishient and the p 

Ben Shatab’s 

dependent on 1 
mAW 











id 353 in Chapter S above) becom 





Jean view of their background in 
 Shlomzion. Similarly the implementation of capital 
ciples establhed inthe Pharsce spe regarding criminal 





aw, according to 
ments and deeds, ft the time 
found in J 







well. This group of testimonies which ate nether 











10-11; mEduyoe 1 3, V 6; mbtagigah 112: ySotah 11 18b; yMoed Katan 111 814; 
bYevamot 674; biBetzah 25; bYoma 38b, 7b; BGitin S7b; bSanhedrin 96. The differences and 
divergences in the Babylonian Talmud regarding Shemaiah and Avi 

spring of converts suggest as usual a very du 

ale appears in Josephus (see nn. 2 
Herod's accession and his early regal years 








1 whereby they were both 
ous and evidently garbled version, This fourth 
in Chapter $ above) and be 








ns to the period of 


yHagigah I 77d, in cootras othe incorrect, confused version in the Babylonian Talmud;se 
yPesahim VI 33a; bP 
(Shabbat 31a) Hillel is 





66a; tPesabien IV 1-2. Inthe legends ofthe Babylonian Talmud 
d the “Nast of Israel” but there fs 0 connection with the Sanhedrin, 
ust stress here the absolute superiority and preferablity of the Eretz lsadl version 
embodied in the Jerusalem Ta 

Ben Shalom'y study (ee, 16in our Preface). The image of Shamma 
and the character of his school were considerably distorted (see n. 260 in Chapter} in the 
Babylonian Talmud. On the basis ofthe Babylonian T 
Rabban ¢ 





However, we 

















od version (Berakhot 276 ete.) garding 
malic's strictness and its consequences, Avot de-Rabbi Narhan(p. Inthe Schechter ed 
above), aseibes to the Shammmat school the demand to restrict the right to higher 








learning exclusively 








popular Hasidism eh 
Pletist trend 





acterstic of the Shammat school which remained faithful to the zealots, 








the Pharisees of the early generations, Hillel and his disciples adopted a more 

‘moderate stand, calling for adjustment to and compromise wit the socialand politcal stualion that 

‘developed as the Hasmonean kingdom declined and national independence receded, The time ofthe 
filth “Pair” fits in with these internal changes and their results inthe last yeas of Herod's reign, The 

‘appointment of Hill by the “elders of Bathyra” fits this dating as well in view of the Jonephus 
atement (Ant, XVI 26)on the settlement of Babylonian J 

obscure change i the Funciton of th 

















around place called Bathyra, Some 
ith “Pair” is indicated in mlSagigah I! 2; se also G. Alon, 
Mebkarim be-Toldot Yisrael. vol. | (Tel Aviv 1957), p.2634F. The uproar and ferment following 
Herod's death and the consolidation of direct Roman tule cons 

forthe rift between the two Pharsce factions, 
~ealoist ideology inthe Shamma’ schos 

Revolt and the destruction ofthe Sec 
Iscaet Ben Shal 











a comprehensible background 
OF the end of the “Pais,” for the development of a 








controversy up until the Great 
nd Temple. These processes are described and analyzed inthe 





1m study noted above 
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and dispatch epistles regarding the removal of tithes and the intercalation of the 
leap year, and there is no mention of the Sanhedrin in these matters.” Rabbi 
imeon of Mizpah went up with Rabban Gamaliel to ask a question in the 
Chamber of Hewn Stones and solve a problem connected with a portion of the 
crop left for the poor, and he was answered by Nahum the clerk, and not by the 
supreme instructional authority.” The question was not addressed to the great 
court or to the two lesser ones on Temple Mount that the perfect graduated 
ization proposed would require. Rabbi Zadok testifies vaguely to 
questions “before the sages,” and to “a case before the Chamber of Hewn 
Stones” but without any clear link to the Great Sanhedrin in his time.” 

The Chamber of Hewn Stones is well known and served a number of purposes 








judicial org 








such as casting lots for assignments and conducting priestly prayer services. 


There, too, the sages gathered, evidently intermittently, to clarify and issue 





rulings, but not in the perfect proper framework of the Great Sanhedrin, The 
Temple Mount was the natural center forstreaming multitudes, a crossroads for 
public and organizational activity. Mass meetings “in the street of the Lord's 
house” were common from the time of the Return to Zion up to the destructi 
of the Se 





ond Temple. No wonder then that the Pharisce leaders, as their 





Sanhedrin I 18d; yMa‘aser Sheni V Séc; Sanbedri 11; tSanhedri 1 6, to contrasts th 
Jerusalem Talmud, the Babylonian confuses the frst Rabban Gamalil withthe second. On the basis 

a saying of Rabban Simeon b. Gamale in the Babylonian Taleo, a simular epistl attributed to 
him and Rabban Yohanan b, Zakkai is included inthe Midrash ha-Gadol wo Devt, 26:13, p. $97. in 
the 8. Fisch ed, leusalem 19 











). The eptle contains some strange and anachronistic cements, sich 











(mMa‘aser Sheni V 15; mSotah IX 10) and never reinstituted until the end of the Second Temple 
period. The author evidently revised traditional data on the bass of Maimonides, who calle for 
Confession of the tithes. He did the same with his story on Agrippa (ibid. p. 398. to Deut. 17:15) 


‘whom Israel anointed king” (ef. mSotah VII) although anosating oil was not used from the start 
ofthe Second Temple period on, Seen. 13 above; Chapter 6,2, 54; sec also Maimonides, Mishneh 
Torah, Sefer Shoftim (14), Hilkhot Melakhim 17; Sefer Zeraim (7), Hilkhot Ma‘aser Sheni X14 
Some passages of this Midrash, f r 
1908/9), wave the impression that they were an early source and led ‘errors. Critical 
| historiography can assign ashic compilations produced afer the Babylonian 
Talmud, such as Avo de-Radbt Nathon (se n.2S above), or eve later in the Middle Apes, such asthe 

1th century Midrash ha- Gado 

‘mPe'ah If 6, Rabban Gamaliel, who i listed after the “Pais (mAvot I 16), was the 
grandson (bShabbat 15a) of Hillel, and his dating i clarified by the New Testament (se n, 199 
below) asthe thirties and forties of the first century. Hi 
the prominent Pharisees and 
190fT., 216, 309). In their time there is 








published as Aldrash Tana'im. ed. by D. 

















Simeon b. Gamalil ismentioned among. 
Revolt by Josephus (Bel. 1V 159; Vita 
ership by “Pairs” or the supreme idea 
1 Tana’im ve-Amorsim, Jerusalem 









Sanhedrin in the Chamber of Hewn Stones (sce A. H 
1964, pp. 30S; 1624), 
and the chronological framework 

% mEiduyot VII 3-4 mMikea‘ot VS 

smTamid Il 5, 1V 3; bYoma 25a; ‘Sukkab IV 16;¢Kipparim 110;bSotah 11, bMegillah 135 

(Versus yMegilah I 70d), BTa’anit 3a (versus yTa’ant Il 673). 

Ezra 1009; Josephus (se n, 77 below), Ant. XIU 166, XIII 181, 197; Bell 11411, $62. The 
‘meeting place of such assemblies is not always mentioned (sce Neb. 5:7 snd an. 91-95 below). The 








iGcaton ofthe main points ofthe carly Eretz Israeltalmudic tradition 




















THE GREAT SANHEDRIN IN VISION AND REALITY 


means and influence allowed, used to assemble and locate their institutions, 
study houses or councils in the Temple Mount area.” Although hazy, these 
stories and recollections reveal the substantive substructure beneath the 
polished idealized picture of a series of judicial institutions on Temple Mount. 

Tractate Middot requires “the Great Sanhedrin of Israel” in the Chamber of 
Hewn Stones to check the qualifications of priests, but that Halakha is one of 
those abstractions detached from any definite background. No historical 
validity can be attributed to such theoretical Halakhot without concrete 
evidence.” Others of the same type stipulate that the Gre 
required for trials for adultery, unsolved murders, and towns accused of 





Sanhedrin is 


idolatry, as well as to proclaim a leap year and carry out the sentence on a 
rebellious scholar, etc.*! At the height of theirinfluence, the Pharisees, according 


to Josephus, succeeded in gaining control over rivals and dissenters, the 








priesthood, and community leaders."* A court manned by Pharisee sages, or 3 





similar body, under certain circumstances at a particular time, perhaps attained 
some supervisory role in rej 
Mer 


ied 10 religious rites and ceremonies, as noted in 





Tractates Yom: ahot, Shekalim, Parah, Sukkah, etc." But this court was 








nowhere identified with the Great Sanhedrin in all its etiquette, authority and 
splendor. 
Throughout all those generations, from the Zugot (‘*Pairs”) to the end of the 


Second Temple, there is not one mention of a specific act of the Great Sanhedrin 





meeting in the Chamber of Hewn Stones. Its actual appearance is not 





nterwoven in the variegated memories stored in the Eretz Israel! talmudic 


tradition of that long productive period abounding in spiritual and social 





ferment. Its authority is not exemplified in any clear, solid fact out of all the 








obviously are supposed to deal with important legal questions and vital 





means to be considered as being of the Great Synagogue type, as clarified abc 
* Such as Rabbi Yobanan b. Z. 
(Avodah Zara IHL 436; bFesabim 2a), 
© imMiddot V 4 and ako mGittin VI 7; mKiddushin IV S. The Jerusalem Talmud version 
(oKiddusbin IV 65a) contains no reference to the Sanbedri 
40 gpSotal 14, IX 9; mYora Ill 10; mEduyot V 6 yMo'ed K 
KL 








kai who sat and preached “inthe shadow of the sanctuary 








tan IL SId;bBerakhot 19a;mnSo 











first noted Mishnah (aSotah 14), it may be possible to assume (according to 
smYoma Ill 10s well) that a substitute law was operative for an adulterous woman, as or other law 
that were not implemented in entirety: mSanhedrin 15, X12ete: Sanhedrin I; Mekiita de-Rabbi 
Lehmae! on Ex. 12:2, p.9in the LA. Rabin & H.S, Horovite ed (erasalery 1960); ¥ 
(Gee n. 17 above) tothe Torah, mark 189. 

“Josephs, Ant. XVII ISH, The reason to doubs this imme 











Chapter $) of the Pharisee influence on the people as a whole, which is reported by all the New 
Testament Gospels Mat, 25:2; Mark 711; Luke 1142{T; John 11 :47,et.).Seealso nn, 187-189 
ben 

or fC; IL, yYoma 139s, 138d; bYoma 4, 19, 23a; 'Yoma 18, 12:mShekalim 11 
‘Shekalim I Iffs yShekalim IV 48a; VII 0d; mMenahot X34; BMenabot 65a; tMenahot X 23 
‘mParah IM 14: tParah II 8; rSanbedrin II 4; mSukkah IV 4; tSukkah 1V 1; mBikkwrim IT 
rnTavani Il 6; yTa‘anit LV 68. 
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events. No explanation can be contrived to explain why there was no appeal toit 


in the many disputes between the disciples of Shammai and those of Hillel" 


despite the dangerous rift in the life of the nation, and why its intervention was 
teen prohibitive 





eschewed in the troublesome matter of the controversial ¢i 


4 when the banner of zealotry was waved in the f 


decrees, 
No rule is reported for the Great Sanhedrin or any shadow of its presence in 
the various debates and trials, in the sharp censure of the insubordinate 


priesthood, in the demands or compl 





of sharp oppositior 





ts of priests or the “court of priest 
against the Pharisee sages, or in the quarrel between the “sons of the high 





priests” and “the judges of civil law in Jerusalem." Its existence is not 
recognized or implied in the duties or activities of the Pharisce leaders, in the 
conduct or dicta of Rabban Gamaliel, the elder, and his son,” nor in the 
any of Rabban Yobanan b. Zakkai and his disciples.** Such a total void 
cannot be filled by contrived excuses, nor can its significance be ignored. The 
the Gre: mber of Hewn 
ramifications does not appear in Eret 








Sanhedrin in the Chi 





firm, logical conclusion is tha 





Israel 





Stones in perfect form with all i 








Imudie sources | institution of Second Temple days. 





The earlier conception was forgotten and replaced in the course of time 





Contrary to the original tradition the Babylonian Talmud ina Baraita notes that 


“forty years before the Temple was destroyed, the Sanhedrin was banished 








nber) and sat in the Hanuth (bazaar?)."” To this is closely 





(from its Cha 





with a very dubious version, which lists the 





connected another Barai places 
of the Sa 


.d from Hanuth to Jerusalem and from Jerusalem to Yavneh and from Yavneh 





nber of Hewn Stones to Hanuth 





ihedrin’s wanderings "from the C 





ins.” This 





to etc,, until it came to rest in Tibe mplies that the Sanhedrin 








imEduyot 1 1(f; mYevamot 14; bBetzah 20a; tHapigah UI 11, ete Z. Frankel, Darke ha 
Mishnah (see n.3 above), p. ATM: LHL. Weis, Dor Dor ve-Dorshar (see 8), vol. 1, p. 167M; L 
Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonimt (ee n. 8). 
 gaShabbat I 4, yShabbat 1 3e-<d; bShabb 1s 
4 mKetubbot 15, XII 12; mosh Ha-Shanab 17; mYoma VI 3;mPesabim V8: bPesahim 
90; mOholot XVI 5 
‘mOrlah It 12; mPe‘ah 11 6; mRosh Ha-Shanah 11 $; mYevamot XVI 7; mGittin 1V 2 
mKeritot 17, mEruvin VI 2; mAvot | 16-18; yShabbat XVI 1Sc; bShabbat 11S; yAvodah Za 
Avodali Zarah 209; bKetubbot 10b; BBekhorot 3a, ete 
2. Frankel, Derkhel ha-Mishnah (ee 0.8 above), p. 6611; G. Alon, Todor ha-Yohuaim, vol. 1 
(bee n, 8), p. SMM; A. Hyman, Toldot Tana'im xe-Amoraim (see n.35),p. 674 
* "pSanhedrin 4a; bAvodah Zarah 8b; bSbabbat 15a 
® bRosh Ha-Shanah, 3la-b; Yaltut Shim'on (sce. 17 above), to Isaiah, mark 429; Dike 
Sofrim vo Rosh HaShanah by R. Rabbinovice (repr, Jerusalem 1960}; J.N. Epstein, Mavo le-Nusoh 
ha-Mishnah (Jerusalem 1948), p.1198;G. Alon, Tldorha-Yehudim (sen. #). vol ,p. 292;vol.2(Tel 
Aviv 1958), p. 70. Tiss not an accidental and wnusual mistake, for the Babylonian Talmud sates 
that after the Bar Kokhva revolt sages again axembled at Yavnch: bBerakhot 48b, 6p, The Eretz 
satain such errors — yBerakhot 134: yTaTanit IV 69a; yHagigah 
om of Aldrich Robe 
































Israel talmudic sources do 0 
7d; Cantiles Rabba (on 2:5) I! 16, Shi ha-Shirom 
(Vilna 1921), 
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sat in the Chamber of Hewn Stones 
locations in the talmudic period. The Jerusalem Talmud, however, provides a 





nd was removed from there and changed 


contradictory and evidently preferable Baraita, with no Sanhedrin involved: “It 


is taught that more than forty years before the destruction of the Temple, capital 





punishment was removed from Israel.”* 
on of the 
ion is given on its 


The Eretz Israel talmudic sources do not mention the evict 
Sanhedrin from the Chamber of Hewn Stones. No inform: 
strange, surprising seat in some “Hanuth” (or plural “‘Hanuyoth") nor is the 








route ofits wanderings before and afier the destruction of the Temple revealed. 
For these sources the trueand perfect Great Sanhedrin supposedly disappears 
the end of the idealized biblical epoch, and ther. 
tribunals which sometimes functioned and only partially resembled the pattern 





fter they refer to undefined 





of a Small Sanhedrin, in a restricted sense and more modest scale, so far as they 


were courts authorized to deal also with capital crimes 





‘cording to the laws of 





the Torah, About them only sporadic pieces of information are given. In any 
case, their: 





tivity was certainly neither continuous nor uniform, affectedas they 





were by political changes and government policies.” 





The Roman imperial government did not allow the J 





ws to judge capital 
form of the genuine Sanhedrin, The date 





offenses and in effect eliminated eve 





of “forty years” is not based on any accurate chronology but is in the nature of a 
formula” and stereotype, The substance of the information seems confirmed by 
the circumstances and testimonies. Jewish courts were not entirely abolished but 
thority was diminished, 








ind criminal cases were judged mainly by the 
s below. Origen claims in his letter to Julius 
Africanus that the Jews of his time (until the middle of the third century C.E.) 





Roman governor, as. ap 








it sentences, even death penalties.” He was, however, referring not to 
regular official judgements, but to clandestine ones without legal backing, 


although tolerated by the authorities. In any case, the claim itself is somewhat 





ySanbedrin 1 18a; VIL 24b, Here the Jerusalem Talmud adds the cancelation of civil cases in 
the time of R. Simeon &: Yobat, because of Hadrian's edicts, but the fits version (im Chapter I) was 


garbled because of a copyis's eror, which had Simeon b. Shatal instead of Simeon b, Yobai 











The Genesis Rabbah version, 0 Gen. 49:13 (p. he Theodor- Aleck ed. seen. 1 
above) isnot part ofthe text of the ofiginal Midrash but comes from the Midrash Tanhuma and is 
missing in the early manuscripts and fist priti 





rmSanhedrin VII 2; ySanhedein VII 246, 254: Sant 





2b; «Sanhedrin IX 11. Independent 








criminal judgement was pethaps temporary retained under the Herodian princes, Agrippa land I 
ws noted below, nn. 144-148 
 y¥oma VI Ale; yTavanit IV 6b; bYo 





Origen, Epistola ad Africana. 14; PG 
G. Alon, Toldotha-Yehudim (sce n. 50 above), vol. 2,p. 112. Origen himself, in Contra Clsum 

VIL 25, PG 11, col. 1457, says th 

laws ae no 


inthe wake ofthe sin against Jesus the Jews lost Jerusalem, theit 








ie valid, and they can no longer jee c 
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suspect for it is not supported by actual facts and was designed to reinforce the 





dubious authenticity of the “Susanna” story (one of the apocryphal additions 
to the Book of Daniel). 

However, Synedria of the Jews of Eretz Israel are mentioned in the famous 
429 C.E. order of Theodosius II, and Jean Juster considers that to be proof of 
the existence of the talmudic Sanhedrin up to the post-talmudic times of the 
Ge’onim, as it was not abolished after the destruction of the Temple but merely 
reduced in status, and when the patriarchate ended, again rose to prominence. 
That view, however, is fundamentally wrong. The Theodosian order stipulates 








that the aurwm coronarium (coronation tax) theretofore allocated to the Jewish 
pa 
continue, The tax was to be paid by all “synagogues” annually, and the 
responsibility was placed on “the heads of the Jews nominated by the Synedria 
of both parts of Palestine or that reside in other provinces.”"* Thus, itisnotone 
central Sanhedrin that figures in the order but many. The Christian legislator 
does not directly employ the concepts of Jewish tradition, but rather the typical 
ecclesiastical terms the New Testament uses for Jewish institutions like 


riarch, was to be diverted to the royal treasury, and its collection was to 











‘Synedria’” or “synagogues.” John Chrysostom in his venomous orations 
“A 
synagogues and 
certainly not to @ central Sanhedrin in Eretz Israel, but to local courts of 
Antiochian Jews at the end of the fourth century C.E. which obviously did not 
have the status or authority of a Small or Great Sanhe: 


inst the Jews,” for instance, castigates the Christians that enter Jewish 





pply to the “Synedria of the Hebrews.” His reference is 











No Sanhedrin in the talmudic sense, either great or small, survived in Eret 
Israel after the destruction of the Temple, except perhaps in deviant episodes like 
the Bar-Kokhva rebellion, The terminology prevalent in many studies adheres 
to the garbled version in the Babylonian Talmud, which is contrary to the 
original clear tradition.*' Explicit mishnaic passages remove all possible doubt: 
“When the Sanhedrin was abolished singing was abolished in feasting places” 
(mSotah IX 11) and there is no hint at its restoration, Furthermore, as “Rabbi 
Tarfon and Rabbi Akiva say, If we were in the Sanhedrin no man would ever be 
put to death" (mMakkot I 10), obviously there was no Sanhedrin, Even the 
Babylonian Talmud has an explicit Baraita: “From the day the Temple was 














J, Juster, Les Ju dans (Empire Romain, vol. 1 (Paris 1914), p. 400 
* Codex Theodosianus, XVL829, ed. Th. Mommsen & P.M, Meyer, Theodasian Libri XVI 
fe synedriis nominantr ve in lis 








(Berlin 1962)... Judacorun primates, qui in utriasque Palastn 
provinciis degunt...et 

See n. 158 below. 

4% Joannes Cheysostoms, AdvermasJudaeos, 13 PG 48, col. 848: Apdran ey alsay, 8 fy rv 
'ExeAnolav dpeic, £i x8 xv “EPpatev cDaxe ouvéspra 

1 Proof of the existence ofthe Sanhedtin cannot be derived from theoretical c 
notations on “The High (Great) Court” as in ySanhedrin Il 21a; bBava Kamm 112; tAbilot 
XVIII 8, but there isa different version inthe Jerusalem Talmud, Shewit VI 36 











ppasisons oF 
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destroyed, although the Sanhedrin was abolished the four modes of «: 
were not abolished” for the guilty 
The term Sanhedrin does not fit 


ecution 
et their punishment fram heaven. 

nd is not anchored in the basic stratum of the 
internal tradition regarding the councils and courts of Yavneh and Usha, etc. 
The name was not applied to the court of Rabban Yohanan b, Zakkai's time, nor 
that of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi Although those tribunals in partial and limited 
fashion inherited the place, functions and sometimes patterns of the Sanhedrin, 
uthority and splendor. “The court of Rabban 
Gamaliel 11" is a link in the chain of courts “since the days of Moses” (mRosh 
Ha-Shanah 11 9). “The Sanhedrin was like a semi-circle and the president used to 
sit in the middle so that they would see him and hear his voice,” says the 
Jerusalem Talmud, and Rabbi Eleazar b, Rabbi Zadok adds: “When Rabban 
Gamalic! used to sit in Yavneh my father and his brother used to sit to his right 














they never attained its full status, 











and elders to his left left” etc: Also, “seventy-two elders” gather “on the day 
ied (elected) Rabbi E 
rebellious elder" passages (mSanhedrin XI 4) the Yavneh court is compared 
with the Great Sanhedrin 


they 





ar b. Azariah at the 





-ademy.”** In the 











a juridical deliberation and in a purely theoretical 
ly study 
juxtaposed with the Chamber of 


manner, but not on the level of simultan 





us historical reality. Simi 





houses of various periods are combined 
Hewn Sto 





d its sages, in a Babylonian Talmud Baraita.! The central 
n be paralleled with the 


Sanhedrin, as the patriarchate with the monarchy, if attention is paid to 











council houses of the mishnaic period « 





ncient 


reservations and divergent historical aspects.” 


This basic distinction was likely to become muddled as a dynamic tradition 





progressed. A naive all-embracing viewpoint stipulating the continuous 
existence of the Great Sanhedrin from Second Temple days to its establishment 
the Amora’im, was 


in Tiberias apparently originated bsorbed into the 





Babylonian Talmud little by little, was properly formulated in the times of the 
Ge’onim, and thereafter spread and took root in Jewish thought, Ray Sherira 
ed ids of the Sanhedrin, 
such as Simeon the Righteous and Antigonus of Sokho and the rest of those 
Zugot" (Pairs), in a single integrated list with “the presidents who are the 
heads of the 






Gaon, in his celebra h century letter, has “the hea 











nhedrin in Eretz Israel, as explained in Avot up to Hillel and 


Shammai, and afterwards Simeon his son and afterwards Rabban Gamaliel the 








‘Sanhedrin 37b; bSotah 8; Ketubbot 30a. This version is not exactly consisten 
soted above (nn. 49-51) neither that of the Jerusalem Talmud nor that of the Baby 
‘© mRosh Ha-Shanah IV 1-4; mAvodah Zarah 11 6; mOholot XVII 9, ete 

+ ySanhedrin I 19e 

© mzevahim IS; mYadayien 1115, 1V 2 
‘Sanhedrin 32b. Also Canticles Rabbah (on 89), VIII 11 (se n. $0 above), et 
yShekalim V 48d (Shekalim Treatise as per Bodleian MSin A. Schriber-Sofer ed, New York 
194, p. 57); bSanhedrin 17b; tSanhedrin VII 1; yHorayot III 47s; ySanhedrin II 194, 20, 
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elder,” 
seal, has prevailed from the Middle Ages to modern times, becomea cornerstone 
mudic 





etc.** That smooth and harmonized picture, bearing an authoritative 





of research, and appeared to scholars to be the true original form of the 
Sanhedrin, 

Asa result, confusion spread and strange accretions were added that obscured 
clear, historical examination. Among these is the composite scholium 
eon b, Shatah and 





commentary to the Scroll of Fasting’ 
adducee Sanhedrin in order to sta 


which places Sim 





a ridiculous 





Jann: id his wife in a 









tasteless show: the Sadducees only display astounding ignorance, are gradually 


-e, in a regular onder and tempo 





banished from the Sanhedrin and flee in disgrs 


(one each day), for they include only garrulous elders who are never able “to 





bring proof from the Torah.” Ben Shatab and his disciples celebrate their victory 
when all their rivals leave, and in memory of the happy event a holiday was setin 





the festival calendar. The baseless amusing story is made entirely of patchwork 
sewn with threads taken from talmudic legends.” Its author did not strain his 
imagination to invent any actual question that could have excluded the 
Sadducees from the Sa 


chain of supplementary scholi 


hedrin, The explanation is not unique but is alink ina 





commentaries to the ancient Scroll of Fasting, 








most of them just as confused and worthless. Still, it serves a purpose its a 
probably never dreamed of: it exemplifies beautifully the distance between the 
ture of the Sanhedrin presented 





later misleading conception and the origin 








in the early talmudie tradition of Eretz Isra 





C. Sanhedrin-Gerousia-Boule 


The great, central talmudic Sanhedrin, meeting in the Chamber of Hewn 
Stones in the Jerusalem Temple, is not really ascertained in any ancient 





testimony, Jewish or non-Jewish. In contrast, from antiquity on, there app 


in Israel the Gerousia which in the Greek world generally refers to councils and 





commissions of respected elders for various public and political functions. 


it 





n earlier incarnation of the Sanhedrin 





‘Consequently, some scholars consi 





in the making. While the term is used in the Septuagint for “elders,” of the 





eneral and of individual cities, it is often replaced by the ordin 





people in 








© Igeret Rav Sherira Gaon, B.M. Lewin ed. (Jerusalem 1972, repr of 1921 ed), p. 731 From the 


as in R. Amram 





time of the Ge'onim on, the term “Sanhedrin” had a vague symbolic 
Gaon, Teshwvot ha-Ge'onim, ed. Jacob Musafia (Lyck 1864), mark 56 or in Seder Olam Zuta i A. 





Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chranicles, vol. 2 (Oxf 





41895), pp 






H. Lichtenstein, “Die Fastenrolle,” HUCA 8/9 (193! 
bbMenahot 653 (a prating elder): bSanhedrin 9a (evidence from For 
criticism ofthe explanations in these schol, see Chapter 5, Hand nn. 326-331 there 





4. Mille, “Gerontes, Gerusia,” PHERE. vol. 7 (1910 
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word for “elders” (presbyte 
is applied to Gerousia by Philo” and Josephus Flavius in his stylized paraphrase 
of biblical history, included in Ansiguitates Judaicae 


oi) indiscriminately.” A similar extended meaning 


In reviewing the laws of the Torah Josephus explains the judicial system 
stipulated: Seven judges are appointed for each town, and if any doubt arises 
-d to apply to the holy city where the sentence is passed by “the 








they are oblig 
high priest and prophet and Gerousia.””* The supreme judicial authority is 
defined on the basis of “If the case is too baffling for you to decide..." (Deut 
17:8) which serves alsoastheauthority on which the ta 








Imudic Halakha bases the 
operation of the high court (the Great Sanhedrin) and the two lower courts on 
Temple Mount.”* The similarity of the two versions is obvious, but does not 
justify contrived efforts to ignore fundamental differences and impose a 
harmonization in order to produce a Sanhedrin-Gerousia blend, 

inthe Chamber of Hewn Stones, 
ourts, according to the talmudic 


Josephus does not suggest a Great Sanhedrit 
nor any Small Sanhedrin, nor 





cha 





pattern. The seven judges in his vers 





resemble the seven prominent citizens 
who left a faint impression in the Talmud, but are not necessarily judges.” The 





external resemblance apparently stems from the accepted practice at the end of 
the Second Temple period, since Josephus himself appointed seven judges for 


every town in Galilee.”” The whole picture of the judicial syst 





m (including 
prophets) desé 





ribed in Josephus is not a real portrait, although sporadic threads 








were spun from the adjacent reality. The supreme Gerousia and separate local 


councils combine into an ideal instrument carrying out the biblical 





commandments, but the sovereignty of the priesthood gives it a distinctly 
hierocratic character 


Mony examples (uch as Sepuagint Ex. 116) can be found in E, Hatch & HLA, Redpath, A 
Concordance 1 the Sep 

Philo, De Spectalibur Legs, It (14) M0; Philo (LCL, ed. F.H. Colson, vol. (London 1950) 
idem, In laccum (10) 80, vol. 9 (1984) The Jews of Alexandria had a special Gerousia (seen, 15S 
below) and other Jewish commu similar councils See Arieh Kasher, Yehude Mitzrayin ha 
Heleista veha-Romit (Tel Aviv 1978), pp. 200-231, 274; JB. Frey, Corpus Inseriptionum 
‘daca, vo. | (Rome 1936), nox. 108,358, 368, S11, ete 

Josephus (se n 77 below), Ant LV 




















The jodge i replaced bya prophet, evidently Moses 





successor, according toa code required by the Torah, Josephus often injects the Gerousia ino his 
mentary on sriptural chapters, such a in Am. 1V 222 following the Septsagint version of Deu 
21:6. Also in Amt 1V 186, 218(f. and V 150 

mSanhedrin X12; Philo explains the verse and atiributes the right to judge tothe deserving 





priests, headed by thei 





leader because they are gifted fr that role, and the true priests necessarily a 
prophet: De Specialibus Lepbus, LV (36) 1904; Philo (LCL), ed. F.H, Colson, vol (London 1954) 
Cf. also the action of Jehoshap 
ers 








he king faithful to the Torah, who, according to Il Chron. 
ruanized a judicial system inthe country and set upacentral court in envs evites 






LL Seligman, “Nitzanei Midrash be-Sel 
‘bMegilah 26a: yMegillahI11 743, 


Josephus, Bell S71: Ant. 1V 2 






ei a-Yamian,” Tarbi 49 (1979/1980): 1665 








See Chapter $,n. 83 on editions of Joseph 
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In contrast to the aspirations of the folk pietism which emerge from the depth 
of the talmudic tradition, Josephus derives from the Torah slogans on theocracy 
with priestly hegemony that to some extent was realized during Second Temple 
days. His emphatic declarations in favor of aristocrac: 








are evidently not merely 
loyalty to his forebears andadherence to his class, wishes and desires, but alsoan 
expression of demands and pretensions prevailing in his social environment. 
Judicial, legislative and instructional functions along with ceremonial duties, 
were, in his view, assigned to the pri 





ts. The Torah itself supposedly commends 
the institution of aristocracy under divine protection as the ideal form of 
government, Monarchy is permissible, ifthe people want it, but remains inferior 
and restrained, for the king is not allowed to do anything “without the advice of 
the high priest nd sanctified 
-gime shines through the Bible and dulls a bit in the monarchic period. The 








and the members of the Gerousia."”* The desirable s 








aristocratic Gerousia, which is almost the antithesis of the original talmudie 
Sanhedrin, appears in that literary pageant depicted by Josephus. 

A genuine Jerusalem Gerousia arises in the Hellenistic period in place of the 
administrative body heading the autonomous Jewish community of the Persian 
period which had various names such as “the heads of families,” “the elders of 
the Jews,” “the chiefs of the priests and Levites and chiefs of the clansof Israel,” 
etc.” The unc! ests a patriarchal character, but its structure 














and composition are so obscure that there is no point in speculating. The change 
of name does nothing to remove the v 
ady disp! 


concepts in Greek terms, Consequently, there is no justification for the 


1 of mystery or reveal the basic changes, 






After all, the Septuagint alr ys the natural tendency to define Jewish 





conclusion that a Gerouséa set up in Jerusalem at the time was modeled exactly 
after some oligarchic or aristocratic Greek council 

After the Seleucid conquest of Eretz Israel and the Ptolemaic retreat, the 
Jerusalem Gerousia welcomed Antiochus III and obtained taxexemptions from 
him for itself 








nd for the Temple priests, Temple scribes and Temple singe! 





according to the royal letter quoted by Josephus.” The high priest is not 
mentioned in it just as he is not mentioned in the official documents of the 


Persian kings,"' and that fact imposes the application of 





jon and the 
avoidance of exaggeration in the evaluation of his political status and 
governmental authority. His personality is more prominent and somewhat 





"Ant, LV 2234 See also n, $0 t0 Chaper 6 above 
% Ezra U:5; 268; 3:12, 4:3 5:9; 67-8; $29, 9; 10:5, 8,14; Neh 
MeL, 3; 12:40; 13:11, 17, See also Jonephus, Amt. X1 105,148 

‘0 Ant, XUL 3811. The “Temple scribes” were am 

in Ant X1 128, nthe wake of he apocryphal I Esdras VII 
seribe and teacher like Ezra 


CCltusi etten J 








the religious classes, evidently Levits, also 
Theyare notto be considered the type of 

his suecessors (see Chapter 2.0. 33)°A. Bicler, Die Priester under 

shat des jrusslemischen Tempels (Vienna 1895), p. 119 

Inthe Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, such as Exra 6:16; 7:11 
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overshadows the Gerousia in literary descriptions with apologetic tendencies, 
teas"? (in which the translators of the Torah are called 
“elders”) and the series of stories about the sons of Tobias, and also in foreign 
t 
and his ascent to Jerusalem the high priest is prominent, the Gerousia is missing 


such as the Letter of Aris 








reports like that of Hecataeus of Abdera. In the legend of Alexander the Gri 


but “the Jerusalem elders” are mentioned at the beginning of the episode that 
precedes the Macedonian invasion." In the stories of the Book of Judith (IV 6-8; 
XI 14; XV 8) and III Maccabees (I 8ff,) there is a Gerousia (or elders) at the high 
priest's side,"* against a historic legendary background without full clarification 
of the network of relations between the two authorities." 

ig to the Books of the Maccabees, was 
several times involved in the course of the events 





The Jerusalem Gerousia, accor 
m the ascendancy of the 





Hellenizers and the outbreak of the rebellion up to the establishment of an 


independent state.*” However, that appearance is rare and sporadic. Its threé 





deleg: 
‘are punished by death (II Mace. IV 44), Aftera series of battles and victories the 





es apply to Antiochus Epiphanes, complain of Menelaus” offenses, and 


Gerousia entered upon negotiations with the Seleucid monarchy (II Mace. XL 





27). This body is mentioned also in a dubious and confused letter, which reports 


the miracle of salvation to the Jews of Egypt and urges them to celebrate the 
ion and rededication of the Temple (II Mace. I 10). 


The upheaval of the Hasmonean Revolt affected social institutions and 








purifica 





disrupted their organization, Under such conditions, temporary bodies with no 


permanent status took the place of the regular stable leadership. ‘The 





Hasmonean commanders were helped by improvised assemblies and mass 
consultations with their warriors, “Elders” are sometimes mentioned in 


Jerusalem and in Judas Maccabaeus’ camp."* The figures of teachers and 


religious leaders emerge in the tragic affair of the slaughter of pietist Hasidic 





scribes, who died because they responded to the peace overtures of a wily cruel 


© risteas wo Philocrater, 32, ed. M. Hadas (New York 1981); Josephus, Amt. XII 40 


osephs, An XI 306; Xil 15400 ef, also Ant. X1 2971 
EM. Grint, Sefer Yekudith Jerusalem 1957). M'. Ensli, The Book of Judith Leiden 1972), 
© M, Hadas, The Third and Fourth Book of Maccabees (New York 1953). 
For foreign observers like Hecatseu, the high priest seems like a leader at the head of the 
pe, Soe Diodorus Siculus XL 3(LC1). ed. FR, Walton, vol. 12(London 1967), Thesameistruein 
the passages of Hecatacus quote by Josephus, the authenticity of which is suspect; see Th. Reinach, 
Textes Auteurs Greer et Remains Relat au Judatime (Pars 1895), pp. 14; 227113 M. Stern, Greek 
and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaim, vol. 1 Gerwsalem 1974), p.20{T: N. Walter, “Fragmente 
idisch-hellenistscher Historiker,” JSHIRZ, vol. | (Gateloh 1976): 144; J.D. Gauger, “Zi 
‘der jdschen Apologetik" ete, JSY 13 
" W. Kappler, Meccobacorum Liter 1, Septuaginta Gottingensis IX (Gottingen 1967); R 
Hanhart, Maccabaconiam Liber II, Sepoaginta Gotingensis IX 2 Gottingen 1959); F.M, Abel, Let 
Lives des Maccabées (Pars 1949) 
Mace. XII 13, XIV 






































1Mace. Vi 





Josephus, Ant. XII 406, See n. 77 above 
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foe. According to talmudic tradition, in that generation Yose b. Yoezer and 
Yose b. Yohanan functioned as the first prominent “Pair. They apparently 
had a valuable role in the guidance and spiritual encouragement of the Hasidic 
rebel movement, but in the absence of detailed clear information, only pure 








conjecture is possible," 

From the time Jonathan, son of Mattathias, the Hasmonean, set up his 
government and assumed the high priesthood, organizational patterns were 
restored and stabilized. His letter to the Spartans mentions the Gerousia. His 
political measures are taken in concert with “the elders of Israel and of the 
priests,” and in consultations on fortifications he is helped by “the elders of the 
people."*! After Jonathan's capture, his brother Simeon inherits his post with 
the approval of a mass meeting, and in his diplomatic contacts the “elders” 
the nation of the Jews” are at his side’? “The great assembly (or 


















‘congregation-synagogue”) of priests and people and leaders of the nation and 
elders of the cou 








try" defines and specifies the governmental authority and titles 
of Simeon, the chief of the n 





ion or ethnarch, high priest and commander.” The 


ion of this assembly is illuminating, casting light on the problem concerned, 









for the areas of authority enumerated do not include legislative and judicial 





powers and religious instruction. In view of the indirect testimony examined 





below, according to which problems of judgement and r 





ious guidance were 





the points of dispute in the kingdom, it appears that their omission is not 
fortuitous but deliberate in order to withhold them from the government and 
assign them to an autonomous authority, in accordance with the ideological 
principles and demands of pietist Hasids and Pharisces." 

The Hasmonean leadership does not have 
effect latter 





messianic mission and does not 





lay redemption. Consequently, as the document noted states, it will 
‘g0 on “until a true prophet arises,” because it was not established foretemity by 
divine revelation, but only by a national consensus for the needs of the hour. Its 
rights and time are limited, although the limitation is not intended to detract 
from its glory or question its fitness for both the high priesthood and political 
leadership. These constitutional principles accord very well with the carly 





% This was discussed in Chapter 1, Section G above 
1 | Mace. XI 23, XII 6,35; Josephus, dnt. XIIL 166, 169. 
I Mace. XIII? Glosephus, Ane. XIIT 197M}; I Mace. XIML 36, XIV 20, 


© Mace, XIV 2711. — Eni ouveyw 











Such reservations do not negate specific judicial actions and disciplinary rating by the 
fovernment. CF. I Macc. XIV 44. Presumably some limited necessary authority was agreed on, at 
least in the area of military justice rin time 





emergency, in mobilization for wa, and suppression 
| of revolts, but there are no direct and specific testimonies except for sparse fragments of discusions 
alate and remote Halakhot sucha mSotah VIII 6 Maimonides (6c n. 1d above), Mishach Torah 


Sefer Shoftim (14), Hilkhor Melakhie IL 6 
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talmudic tradition which consistently distinguishes between the ideal 
constitution and the temporary inferior reality of Second Temple days, and 
which exalts the sovereignty of the Torah and the independence of the legislative 
and judicial system. Consequently “the great assembly” which fully authorized 
the position of Simeon, the Hasmonean, exemplifies the well-known type of 
public gathering which was convened from time to time, from the Return to Zion 
period on, to participate in fateful decision making, but has no direct connection 
with or close resemblance to “the men of the Great Synagogue in mAvotorto 
the talmudic Sanhedrin. 

The faint picture of the Hasmonean kingdom and its history that is reflected in 
a 


surveys, does not depict public institutions and facets of internal life except very 





Josephus’ two parallel treatments and drawn mainly from non-Jewish histor 





marginally.” The “elders of the people” are mentioned only once toward the 





end of Shlomzion-Alexandra’s reign.”” The vagueness of the information 
notwithstanding, it is possible to assume alongside the monarchy the existence 


of a council changing form and color in the wake of the storms and fluctuations 





that beset the Jewish state, Many have been inclined to identify that council with 
the Hever ha-Yehudim that figures on Hasmonean coins together with the high 


priest, but that identification is not certain, and denied by some." At any rate, in 





its early phase the kingdom was conducted with strict adherence to the 





uthoritative law, and the influence of Pharisee sages is discernible in the upper 





governmental echelons, evidently in the supreme council 
John Hyrcanus was the disciple and favorite of the Pharisees, in Josephus" 
amplified and improved version.” They clashed because his descent and fitness 


to serve © questioned by a quarrelsome provocateur, The 





high priest w 





Pharisees were not just guides, instructors and advisors; they were also judges. 








That is why Hyrcanus asked them about the punishment of a slanderer and 


calumniator, \ecording to Halakha. The incitement of 





d they decreed floggin 





a Sadducee, however, leads to the eruption of dissension, These facts indirectly 


support the talmudic tradition on the Pharisee courts and their high rank at the 
Pairs" (but not the existence of the Sanhedrin) and John 


Hyrcanus' close association with 








time of the Zugot 








¢ circles, It was thanks to this association 








that he continued to be respected and admired in talmudic tradition, despite the 





Hasmoncan rulers according to this document 
‘Bell. S486; Ant. NUL 2 

Ant, XIU 2% 

A. Kindler, “The Coinage ofthe Has 

Soci 8) 10M Schire, G 

LeMashma'ut "Hever ha-Ychudim,’" Mebkarim be-Toldot Am Israel ve-retz Ir 

1978), p. 538 

"Ant XIIL 2886; see also Chapter 5, Section D above 


at go with monarchy were not piven 10 the 











wan Dynasty, Publication ofthe Zroe! Numismatic 
chichte (een. 6 above), Vol. 1, p-268:U, Rappaport. 
vol 3 (Haifa 
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dismal rift, and that some authoritative ordinances ascribed to him have 
survived.'° 

After a period of splits and quarrels, the Pharisees completely recovered their 
influence during Shlomzion-Alexandra’s reign, assumed positions of power, 
conducted trials and passed de: 
Pharisee community is named or described in Josephus’ version which isto such 
1a degree alienated from them that it is son 
clarifies and confirms the background for the talmudic recollections around the 





th sentences. Not a single leader or teacher of the 


etimes actually hostile."* And yet it 





figures of the third “Pair”: legends and sayings, death sentences and rulings, the 





echoes of the generation and accomplishments of Simeon b. Shatab and Judah 
b. Tabai. It was on their initiative that the foundations of criminal Jaw based on 
ed, and toa certain extent the principal Halakhot of Tractate 





the Torah were forg 
Sanhedrin were carried out and realized. 

Despite the vital crucial role of the Pharisee leadership in the country and 
judicial system, as shown by both int 
faintest reference to the existence of the ideal Great Sanhedrin is made in that 





al and external testimonies, not the 





context. Public a 
time of Queen Shlomzion’s de: 
the Roman invasion. A strange declaration to Pompey, totally negating the 
estral customs, and demanding an 





id religious institutions do not figure in the events around the 
th, in the clash between her successors, or during. 











‘chy supposedly on the basis of 





nment in the name of the “nation” that appears in 





exclusively priestly gov 
mysterious circumstances, was drawn from a clearly foreign version in order 
support and justify the arbitrary intervention of the Roman commander in 
ion” with Pharisee circles and 





Jerusalem; there is no reason to connect that “ni 


nhedrin, 





seek in it some non-existent link to the talmudic S: 
At the end of the Hasmoni 
former guises and forms disappears in Josephus. Thereafter, here and ther 





n period the Jerusalem council of elders in its 


1 defined as Synedrion or Boule. What did the former mean 
a modified 
ihedrin, or 
eful 


public bodies app 





in our sources? Many scholars have proposed variously that it w: 
t should be identified with the talmudic 
allel to it, but these hypotheses collapse upon ca 
it having been widely 





form of Gerousia, or tha 
tha 
investigati 
used in the Helle 
“committe: 








it was pa 
n. The term itself was borrowed from abroai 
sticand Roman world for sundry bodies, so that itcould mean 
“council,” “tribunal” and so forth. 

















10 mpYadayim 1V 6 mParah Il 5; mMa'aser Sheni V 15; mSotah IX 10; yMa'aser Shen V $64; 
Sotah TX 2a-b, bSotah 476-48, 33; bYoms 9a; bRosh Ha-Shanab 18b; bBerakhot 293; Sotah 
XII 5, 9-10. 
Bell 1074; Ant. XI 3984 
See n, 30 above 
© Ant. XLV 41. For the analysis 
Section B. 
i U, Kahrstedt, F. Poland, “Synedrion,” PW-RE, vol. 4 A (1952 








istimony and the related problems, see Chapter 6, 
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The term Symedrion itself as used in the Septuagint already denoted various 
concepts such as “court,” “council,” or “gathering.”"** In the Letter of Aristeas 
it is applied to the sessions of the translators of the Torah. Philo uses it in its 
general meaning of “session,” “council,” or “tribunal."""” In IT Maccabees it 
denotes the Seleucid king's council, and in the Book of Judith (VI 1, 17; X19), 
the council of the enemy commander, 











ne of these sources contain any 
suggestions of a central institution called Sanhedrin in Jewish life, and the 
ence of the Books of the Maccabees on this point is significant because of their 
particu - 
meaning, not hesitating to apply it to Emperor Augustus’ advisory council,! 
the commanders’ conference in Titus’ camp, and non-Jewish tribunals.!” 
The 








importance. Josephus too employs the term in ete 






st evidence for the existence of a 





inhedrin, the supposed successor to 
the Gerousia, is widely considered to lie in the actions of Gabinius, the Roman 
Proconsul, governor in Syria, who split the country into five separate districts, in 
order to dissipate the nation’s power of resistance. Supervision of the Temple 
ive 
re not clear, were established in the 
separate districts. In his usual favorable tone, Josephus stresses th 
ch 
Synedrion.' C 








remained in the hands of Hyrcanus II, the high priest, but special administr 
tuthorities, whose nature and 








organization 








istocratic 
which he terms first Synodos and then 
binius* measures were not unique: After the battle of Pydna, 
Roman policy required the division of the Macedonian kingdom into four 
independent units, each headed by senators called Synhedri.'*® The names and 
re similar in the two countries, Scholars 


racter of those authoriti 











functions of these district authorities 





labored in vain to find in the five 





\dministrative bodies appointed by Gabinius 





some features of the Great Sanhedrin, but it is not mentio 


of events or in Julius Caesar's ord 





yed atall in the report 





s, ome years later, concerning the status and 
government of the Jewish state. 





According tothe concordance listed in n 


 Anisteas to Philcrates (see. 82 abore), 301-303, 





Philo, De Canfusione Linguarum (18) 86; De Somnls (34) 193; De Ebrietate (40) 168; De 
Pracmlis(S) 28: Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit (2) 11: De Vita Comtemplativa (3) 27; De Legatione od 
Gaium (31) 213; LCL), ed. F.H. Colson, vol. 3-5, $10 (London 1954-1962) 
Maccabees (sce n. 37), XIV 5: 1V Maccabees V 1; XVIL 17, ed. M. Hadas (seen, 85 above) 
G. Corradi, Sra Elenistil (Tria 1929), p. 231; E. Bickermann, Institutions des Séeucides (Paris 
1938), p. 189. On the Book of Judith sce. $4 above 
> Bel. 125,38 dnt. XV 358; XVI 30; XVI 301, 
Bell. Vi243, Also the Parthian cour, i Ant. XX 61 
 U. Kahrstedt, F. Poland, “Synados,” PW-RE vol. 4 A (1933): 1415; Bell. 1170: Svethey8¢ my 
18 Bvos ele évee GuvéSous-kth.; Ant. XIV 91: névee 8 owvédpia waruortions els fous poipac 
Seve 18 Bvoseerd 
Livy XLV 29.5 (LCL), ed. A.C. Schlesinger, vol. 13 (London 1951): Deinde in quattuor 
regiones dividi Macedoniam ele. XLV 32, |-2: His rerum esternarum cognitionibus inierposit 
Macedonum rursas advocatim conalium; pronsatiatum quod ad statum Macedoniae pertinebat, 
Senatores, quos synhedros yocant, legendos esse, quorum consiio res publica administraretur 
Josephus, di. XIV 143{E A. Momigliano, “Ricerche sull’ organizzazione della Givdea 
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Another “authority” for the existence of the Sanhedrin, seemingly more solid 





and convincing, appears in the trial of the younger Herod,'"* who, as governor 
(strategos) of Galilee unlawfully executed rebels and was tried for murder. The 
terms Synedrion or Sanhedrin and even figures with names of prominent 
Pharisee sages appear in this corrected and expanded exposition of Josephus’ 
according to which Herod came to his trial with a military escort and threw the 











judges into a panic, Samaias (Shemaiah) warned the “Synedrion (Sanhedrin) 
and the king” of the impending calamity and encouraged them to do their duty 
nd $0 





but Hyrcanus postponed the trial for a day, enabling the accused to flee 





averting the ire of his Roman p: illed years later 





rons. Samaias’ warning was fu 
drion- 





Herod became king, took his revenge, had the members of the Syn 


Sanhedrin and eventually Hyrcanus, too, killed. The brave Samaias was not 





slain, claiming when Herod triumphed that there was no escaping the tyrant 
sto surrender, Sama 





“due to the sins," and advising the besieged Jerusalemi 
and Pollion (Avtalion) the Pharisee recur twice more in Josephus as very 
influential teachers and leaders. 

These depictions of the Synedrion-Sanhedrin and Pharisee sages embody 
features resembling the talmudic tradition, which were evidently drawn from 
legends and folk tales. The aura of Jewish legend hovers over the favorable 
presentation of Samaias, the censure of Herod's tyranny, and the moral 
outcome of the story. The Synedrion-Sanhedrin in that chapter does not 
however, correspond {0 the talmudic model, does not properly execute judicial 


functions, but is entirely dependent on the will of “king” Hyrcanus, convenes at 





his discretion, conducts its deliberations under his supervision, and disperses in 


accordance with his decree, There is no way of knowing how much Josephus, as 





was his practice, polished and stylized the original tale so as to blend it into his 





work. In any case, neither its body, its circumstances nor its outcome constitute 
any proof of the existence of the Great Sanhedrin as a permanent stable body 
regulations. What is 





structured and administered according to its independen 
‘ain made clear is the fact that during the Hasmonean period there were similar 
ing and that Halakhot 


carried out under the guidance of Pharisee sa 





the Tractate Sanh 





courts opera rin were partially 





es. The parallel talmudic story 





according to the inferior Babylonian Talmud version which moves the event to 


the time of Simeon b. Shatah and King Jannaeus, does not include the Great 















Sanhedrin either." 
sotto il dominio romano": Att della Reale Scuola Nermale Superiore di Pisa (Lettere, Stora ¢ 
Filosofia), Series 2, vol 3,fase.2, 3 (Bologna 1934), p. 183fT;Schdrer, New English Version (ee n.6 








above), vol. | (1973), p.267ff; E.M. Smallwood, The 
* Jonephus, Amt XIV 163F: Bell 1208 
Josephus, Ant. XV 34, 370. From the chronological point of view. the identi 
‘Shemaiah and Avtalon (he fourth Pac") s preferable to that with lle! and Shamma. although 
the Josephus version does not make this lear, as noted in Chapter 5, nn. 225-228 above 
‘Sanhedrin 19+. Herod is called a “slave” since in the Babylonian Talmud he s described 





joes under Roman Rule (Leiden 1976),p. 301 


on with 
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Harsh tribunals, whether called Synedrion or not, prospered in Herod's 
kingdom. They were arbitrary, effective instruments of the cruel tyrant 
designed to legitimize his gory crimes and plots against rivals even in his own 
family and the remnants of the Hasmoneans (although he did not always worry 
about a 





galistic pretext in destroying his many victims). Let us note the 
principal episodes: a) He accused his father-in-law, old Hyrcanus, of a 
treacherous conspiracy with the Nabataean king. In order to convict him he 
submitted an exchange of letters to the Synedrion and had him executed, 
according to the memoirs cited by Josephus who himself has reservation about 
them and provides a contradictory version.'"” The judgement of his sons by his 
nder and Aristobulus — Herod entrusted to a 
Synedrion of high Roman official 
assembled in Beirut.'"* He delegated the judgement of Pherora 


Hasmonean wife — Alexi 








and of his foreign followers whom he 





wife 10 a 


Synedrion of friends, and that of his son Antipater to a Synedrion of courtiers 
thout 


iseesand 





with the Roman governor (Legatus Augusti of Syria) Varus as head,!"” W 
‘oup of Pha 
their supporters who predicted the collapse of his kingdom, and for the 


any legal proceedings at all, he decreed annihilation for a 
P 









fellowship of students and their teachers, Judah, the son of Sariph: 





eus (oF 
tathias, the son of Margaloth, who were outstanding 
Allthose Herodian, 


nd none of their procedures ¢ 


Sepphoraeus) and M; 








among the Jewish sages and interpreters of ancestral laws. 
Synedria have no roots in the Torah, 





ntain the 








minutest trace of the Great Sanhedrin, resembling even slightly the talmudic 
model 


There is not the stion of a central Jerusalem Sanhedrin in any of 





mest stig 





the events after Herod’s death," not in the resulting riots and altercations 





of his will, notin the 
Pp 
or prefects, not in the opposition to a population census, not in the controversies 


following the disclosu 





sion of the kingdom between 





his heirs, not in the assumption 





wer by the Roman governors, procurators 


among internal factions, not in the growth of the militant zealot movement, not 





in the frequent alternation among the high priests and the corruption in their 





vocation, There is not a trace of information orstory on such an institution even 


asa slave ofthe House ofthe Hasmoneans”(bBava Batra 3b), Hyreanus is depicted inthe image of 


King Jannacus who generally represents, in the Babylonian Talmud, an evil Jewish king. The other 





divergences are explained by halakhic excerpts and pices of legends, as indicated above in Chapter 
5 Section F 
Fonepus, Ant. XV 161f; Bell 14336 
Ant. XVI 386; Bell 1 SBT. The council beside Augustus C 
‘one beside Herod: An, XV 358; Bell 1 559. 
Ant. XVIL 46. 934; Bell 1 5714. 6208 
Ani, XVII 167; Bell. 1655. Ako a group of Pharisees was sain with no reported trial —Ant 
XVII 44: Cf, Bell. 1 STL 
Ant. XVIL 1884; Bell 1 


esaris called Spnedrion like the 
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from the time of Agrippa I, who observed Torah precepts faithfully, gained his 
people's respect, and also had close contacts with the Pharisees." 

While Agrippa Il did assemble an anonymous Synedrion for the sake of the 
Levite singers in orderto allow them white linen robes, thatis, priestly garments, 


and swelled their ranks by joining to them another unit of Levites, it was only a 
one-time committee or session, initiated and directed by the king, like the other 
porary bodies noted above which were at times described as Synedria, 
Josephus censures the act he felt to be contradictory to “ nd 
conducive to sin, but does not ascribe the misdeed to a particular institution and 
does not bother to attack the offending Synedrion or Sanhedrin that encroached 
upon the priesthood’s exclusive domain, although he was close enough in time to 
the responsible,people to be able to obtain details and clarifications. 

No testimony supports Adolf-Abraham Bilchler’s suggestion that the 
improved status of the Levites was connected with a far-reaching reform that 
ensured Pharisee control in the ceremonial area and the removal of the Sadducee 


ter 








ncestral laws” 








priests from the High Court in the Chamber of Hewn Stones." The absence of 
any reaction on Josephus’ part can neither be understood nor justified, if in his 
‘generation so close at hand there had been an upheaval so prejudicial to priestly 
prestige and so destructive of the foundations of the constitutional order he 





revered. However carefully we search in every comer, we shall find no signs of 
| revolution, nor of the Sadducee Sanhedrin, nor of the reformed 
ss well—between Agrippa and the priests, 
because they built a high wall to prevent supervision of Temple practices from 

custom—was not 
body." Agrippa 






The earlier conflict 





the royal palace which they felt was contrary to ancestr 





presented or decided by any authorized, religious, judici 








himself initiated and convened a Synedrion-Sanhedrin precisely because in his 
time there was no independent supreme Sanhedrin for law and the guidance of 
the nation. 





At the end of the Second Temple period there emerged a Jerusalem council 
with the Greek name Boule, the third incarnation in the Gerousia-Sanhedrin 
-cording to the monistic theory, or a parallel body coexisting with the 


k term, 


annals, 
High C 
generally denotes city and state councils of the Athenian type, or of the type 





urt, in the view of the various pluralistic theoreticians, The Gr 


common in the Hellenistic and Roman world." A Boule usually headed by 


An. XML 238A; Bll. 181A 
Ant. XX 216K 
{A Bucher, Die Priester und der Cultus ice n. 80 above), p. $7M; idem, Das Synedrion in 
Jerusalem (se n. 9 above), . 193. 
1 Josephus, Ant. XX 1894 
1% ALHLM. Jones, The Greek City (Oxford 1966, repr of 1940 ed), p. 164M; G. Glows, La Che 
Grecque (Pari 1953), p, 213. 
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Archontes is known not only in Gentile Gaza,” but also in Jewish Tiberias." 
Emperor Claudius addresses “the Archontes, Boule and Demos of the 
Jerusalemites and the entire Jewish nation,” granting them permission to retain 
the high priest’s vestments and crown." Such a formula was usual in official 
documents sent to autonomous cities where Hellenistic customs obtained, as 
well asin those cities’ own resolutions and proclamations. Like those municipal 
ery 
committee of the “ten foremost.”!® For that reason many scholars believe that 
an administration of the polis type was set up in Jerusalem though they do not 

ways agre 





organizations, 





alem, too, had a Boule-building, a Boule-scribe and a 





on its dating. 

This view is questioned by Victor Tcherikover who distinguishes between the 
outwardly Greek nature of Jerusalem institutions and their inner Jewishness.!”* 
His arguments are plentiful and weighty: the Boule-council is not restricted 10 
the territorial borders of Jerusalem and its area, but operates as a national and 





religious representation; there is no distinction made between officials and 
notables, including high priests; there is no replacement of councillors nor 


election of Archontes at regular intervals; there are no permanent, regular 





assemblies of the citizenry (Demos); there is no gymnasium and ephebic training 
without which an educated urban community of the Greek type is impossible. 
The conclusion is that the Greek dressing and terminology can cover and hide 
the main body, “ancient Jewish institutions, the fruit of the inner development 
of the Jewish people throughout many generations.”"”? The vague terminology 
thorities and imperial 











prevalent in the East influenced even the Roman 





offices, as Claudius" letter shows. But behind the fine fagade of the Boule, in 
Teherikover's opinion, lies the Sanhedrin known in Jewish and Christi 
sources, the successor to the ancient Gerousia 





The institutions and practices of the Greek polis were indeed not preserved in 





form in Oriental cities and there was a growing tendency to develop 





ogencous bodies in Hellenistic clothing. In regard to many cities in Eretz 
Israel, both Jewish and non-Jewish, itis very difficult to decide to what extent 
they had the attributes and features prescribed by a true polis constituton.'” The 


overprecision would be of little use at the moment. Even Josephus isnot careful 


vague terminology is the outcome of the mixed reality, and a formal, judici 








nd not sufficiently clear in his terminology. A variety of councils 


Josephs, Ant. XII 364. CF Ant XII 164C; XIV 384; XVII 1; XIX 2886; Hell. 1-284, 
Yosephos, Bell. 641; Vita (12) 641 
Ani. XX ULF. There is a similar formula in official letters: Ant. XIV 190, 213; XVI 167, and s0 








Sonephus, Bell. V 148, S32; VI 384; Ant. XX 194 
V. Teherikover, Ha-Vehudim ba-Olam ho-Yevan!v-ho-Romi (Tel Aviv 1961), p. 1994 
Ibid. p. 212. 

E Schirer, Geschichte (xe n. 6 above), vl 
yl. 2 (1979), p. BOE. 
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(Boule), apparently local ones, appear suddenly in his text, incidentally, without 
ny information making it possible to define them and ascertain their nature.'™ 
He applies the term Boule not only to the Roman senate, as did other writers,""* 
but also to the Samaritan council in Pontius Pilate’s time, and evenin the Return 
to Zion period (according to the apocryphal Book of Esdras II 13).! There is 
thus room for doubt, as Teherikover found, about whether the Jerusalem 











council was organized exactly like the Greek Boule, the external similarities 
notwithstanding. The rejection of the Greek model, however, does not lead 
directly to the identification of the couneil with the Sanhedrin. The problem is 
still unsolved, and the principal testimonies must again be consulted, 





A Boule-council and Archontes are mentioned in connection with Jerusalem 
from the days of Emperor Claudius on, with no indication of when they started. 
During the growing ferment, in the frequent disturbances before and while the 
Great Revolt erupted, that leadership, together with the conservative upper 
lasses in the Jewish community, took a stand ag: 





inst the surging torrent of 
militant zealotism in order to choke off the yearning for armed confrontation 
and revolution, 





ephus describes the events in his generation, which he 
in. The titles 
jers and representatives are not unambiguous, however, but vary 


sometimes observed at close quarters and sometimes even took par 





of national 





as in his earlier chapters,""” The procurator Fadus summons “the chief priests 
and the heads of the Jerusalemites.”™ During the incumbencies of the gove 





ind his successors there is intermittent mention of “the heads of the 





“the heads of the Jews,” “the Archontes of the Jerusalemites, 





the “notables’ 
The procurator Florus de 


or the “most eminen 
inds that the “chief priests and notables and the 
most eminent citizens” turn over those responsible for hosti 











‘demonstrations, 
and is refused. It is “the chief priests" who calm and dispel the growing wrath, 
seek to mollify Florus, and assemble the people in the Temple, When the 
procurator quits Jerusalem, “the chief priests and Boule" are left, and promise to 
keep the peace and order, “The Archontes of Jerusalem" despatch a complaint 
to Cestius Gallus, the governor (imperial legate) in Syria. “The chief priests with 
the notables and the Boule” set out to m 
for 
flowery oration to the people hi he 
Archontes and Boule members” scatter to the villages to collect the tax for the 





et Agrippaat Yayneh (Jamnia)and call 
is help. “The chief priests” help him in propagandizing for peace. His 
momentary influence, and on his advice 











Josephus, Bell. 273 
‘Belt. | 284, I 200: VIE 65; Ant. XIU AGE, XIV 3840, XVII 1, 181; XIX 2394 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus VI 69 (se p. 123, no. 25 above, 

Ant, XVIM 88; X122, 117; 1 Esdeas 1113, ed, A. Rats, Sep 





(Stustgart1950),p. 





Ant. XVI 342; XVII 121, 273; XX 180; Bell 1199, te 
18 Ant. XX 6, See also Ant. XX $3 
Ant, XX. 123, 132, 135, 191; Bell 11233, 
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government. “Archontes and notables” are also sent to Florus so that he may 
appoint some of them as tax collectors.'@ 

The preaching 
aspirations. The insurgent movement grew stronger, and announced the end of 
the Gentile sacrifices, including offerings in the emperor's honor, despite the 
entreaties of “the chief priests and dignitaries.” Consequently, “the notables 
with the high priests and with the most important Pharisees” convene for 
consultations, and conduct a mass meeting in the Temple, utilizing the 


did not, however, succeed in stopping the revolutionary 





declarations by priests well-versed in ancestral customs to prove and persuade 
that the prevention of sacrifices by Gentiles is forbidden. The efforts of “the 





notables and chief priests” were in vain, and the reins of leadership were taken 


out of their hands." 


Josephus, himself, keeps company with “the high priests 
and the leading Pharisees” in those fateful hours when the revolt was ignited." 


All these facts serve to illuminate slg 





tly the nature of the Jerusalem council 
representing a public leadership and upper social class, responsible somehow to 
the ruling power, but concerned with Jewish autonomy and the rights of the 
nation. Its officials are chosen from the ranks of the aristocracy and the higher 


ps 
extent, it took the place of the advisory bodies of earlier times that flanked the 


esthood by a method that is not clear, but certainly not democratic, To some 





yment. Its activities, functi arance and character do not 





political gover 
resemble those of the Gre 


ns, apy 





t Sanhedrin. There is no connection in the Talmud 





either between the Sanhedrin and the concepts of Boule or “Boule members,” The 
Boule building, the “Boule 
Stones are in various, entirely separate places." 

The function of the Jerusalem council (Boule) evidently included, in an 


members’ chamber,” and the Chamber of Hewn 














clearly-defined 





a, the preservatio 
enforcement, but not full inde 





of public orderusing very limited means of 





nt jurisdiction, Josephus in hazy wording 


obscures information on arrests made by local councils," but criminal trials 





remained essentially in the province of the Roman government, though 





sometimes temporarily delegated to the later Herodian princes who perhaps 





made use here and there of ad hoc Synedria, Thus the Archontes arrested Jesus 


Bell. 1 3011. 6M, 331, 336M, 342 408K 
Bell 01h 41746, 2204, 4260 
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according to Josephus, appears in Bell. V 
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Bell. 11117: Ant. XVII 107.119. However this latter testimony on John the Baptist (seen. 218 
below) is rather suspect. See aso Ant. XIX 328. Consequently reports of judgement before the 
destruction of re understandable, ain ySanhedrin VII 24b-,6Sanhedsin $2b, See also. 
83, The Je and the parallel ones in other cities were assigned certain administrative 
and police functions, connected 2+ well with their obligations to the government and 10 the 


Roman governor could deal with capital cases. Joseph 
th the jada practice throughout the empire. See A.N. 





descriptions are very clear and ace 
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son of Ananias, a rude peasant who shouted in the Temple and streets of 
Jerusalem, warning of the coming destruction, and they delivered him to the 
procurator Albinus, who ordered him flogged. Thus too Florusapplied to the 
Jewish representatives for the extradiction of the offending protesters.'*” The 
remarkable and extraordinary right stressed by both Philo and Josephus and 
confirmed by inscriptions, authorizing the Jews to killany non-Jew who entered 
the Temple and its courtyards, was not in the province of the couneil (Boule) or 
even an ordinary tribunal, but was in a category of the special zealotist justice 
(such as in mSanhedrin IX 6) required in instances of drastic transgressions," 

The controversy concerning Gentile sacrifices which, according to Josephus, 
was the object of a fierce debate at the outbreak of the rebellion, clearly 











elucidates that, unlike the Great Sanhedrin, the council (Boule) was not 
considered by the people to be the highest and exclusive authority in halakhic 
rulings and religious instruction, although at times it may have had to deal with 
ters. While their names and status are not given, Pharisees took partin 
ly in some scholarly or judicial 


such m: 
that debate represented perhaps only parti 
body; it» expert testimony on the ancient custom. 
¥y case, that basic question was not clarified in the Chamber of Hewn Stones 
talmudic code of 











\s priests, however, who gav 











or decided before the Great Sanhedrin as required by the ide: 





laws, 

These conclusions are confirmed also in a survey of the course of the Great 
Revolt. After the defeat of Ces lus and the retreat of the Roman troops 
ighting people were reorganized." A government 


operated in Jerusalem that tried hard to 






us C 






the institutions of the 
hieve control of the commanders and 





of the dissenting factions. There was no longer an institution called Boule; the 
term was used only in the sense of consultation." Josephus calls the central 
government and its representatives by various names, without explaining its 
structure: functionaries, councillors, notables, the heads of the Jerusalemites, 
the Koinon (perhaps referring to an expanded body), as well as Synedrion. "This 
imeon b. Gamaliel, of the Pharisee fellowships and heads of 








leadership includes 
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the House of Hillel, along with Ananusson of Ananus and Jesus Joshua) son of 
Gamalas (Gamla or Gamaliel) and others, but there is no justification for 
‘assuming that they were placed at the head of the talmudic Great Sanhedrin. '"* 
Josephus here uses the term Synedrion, among various others, in its multiple 
meanings, as he always does, having no compunction, for example, about 
applying it to Titus’ headquarters which decided the fate of Jerusalem and its 
Temple,'* 

Itis not purely terminolo; 





cal details but facts that prove the non-existence of 
the Great Sanhedrin at the end of the Second Temple period. Here Josephus 
appointed at his side in Galilee a high council of seventy in exercising his 








thority to judge criminal cases, and the zealots in Jerusalem set up a tribunal 
of seventy for capital cases.'* In these two salient cases there is no indication of 
any coordination or contact or of conflict with the sacred rights of the Gi 





‘at 
Sanhedrin in the Chamber of Hewn Stones which alone was supposed to have 
seventy members. A Gerousia of the Jewish community of Alexandria, 
mentioned by both Philo and Josephus, had “seventy elders” in it according to 


the talmudic legend, with no reference at all to the supreme institution in 





Jerusalem." All these testimonies lei 
time of the Return to Zion up to. 
representative, administrative, public bodies, intermittently appearing and 





id to the solid conclusion that from the 





destruction of the Second Temple there were 


disappearing as Gerousia, and Synedrion and Boule, but they were never 
identifiable with the talmudic Great Sa 





hedrin at the head of the judicial system 
that defines the law and disseminates the Torah among the people of Isracl 


D. The New Testament Sanhedrin 


The New Testament! reflects a portrait of the Jewish Sanhedrin or Synedrion 


that is contrary to the one in the talmudic tradition, and provided the 





J. Klausner (xe a. 8 above), Historia, vol. $ (1951), p. 16 
+ Bell. V1243, Josephusap 
Vita (48) 236; (66) 368 
“Bell WV 336, 1 $71; Vita (14) 79. 
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according to Josephus, convinced th 


jes the term Syedrion to councils of his iva 











Members of the Jewish Ge 





lain Alexandria called a general assembly an, 





Romans the revolutionary extremists 
called sicar, who escaped to Egypt, as they were dangerous and were inciting to rebellion. In the 
Previous generation Philo (se n. 73) 90 mentioned the Gerousia, Seventy elders inthe Alexandtia 
‘community are mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Sukkah V SSa) compared with seventy-one 
referred to in the inferior Babylonian Talmud version (Sukkah SIb). Furthermore, the Jews of 
edan are represented by seventy elders as well; Bell 11 482; Via (11) Sb. These 
facts indicate that twas the to compose prestigious institutions in thetime-honored pattern 
(um, 1116) with 0 or contradiction of the status of the Great Sanhedrin in the 
‘Chamber of Hewn Stone 
E. Nestle (etc), Novum Testamentum Greece (Statigart 1979); K. Aland, Synopsis Quattor 
Evangeliorune (Stutgart 1964). 
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which many modern schools of thought constructed the supposed real historical 
Sanhedrin of the Second Temple period. The debate, the compromise attempts 


and the various syntheses proposed all revolved around the axis of these two 





polar conceptions 
In the New Testament, Synedrion-"Sanhedrin” denotes “court.” The 





‘on the Mount destines it for those who rage at and insult their fellows.'” The 
particular sense of the term is stressed in the Christian savior's speech to his 
disciples and apostles, warning them of persecution and opposition as he sends 
them forth: “They will deliver you up to the courts (Synedria) and they will 





scourge you in their synagogues." Christian communities were not in fact 
spared troubles and blows. The Jewish Sanhedrin as reflected there brandished 
ed out the 





nes of the iniquitous nation which 





the whip of torment and car 
cted the crucified savior and persecuted his adherents. The function of the 





Sanhedrin as an instrument of oppression and injustice is manifest in the series 
of judgements scattered through the pages of the New Testament. Let uslook at 
the scroll of tears and sorrow mixed with biting censure, starting with the crucial 





episode of Christ’s trial, In the wake of critical scholarship, four versions are 


discernible, three of them synoptic (first Mark's, then Matthew's and Luke's) 
and the fourth in John.!* 


The trial and crucifixion of Christ are not detached surprising events, but the 





last act in a soteriological cosmic drama, originating in a supreme heavenly 





decree, progressing at a predetermined pace, and ending in accordance with an 





inticipated plan in order to bestow n 
ice Jesus was confronted by a blank wall of 


culous redemption on an ailing 





nkind. From his first ap 





folly and obduracy, as it were, in his nation and native land. Except for a small 
heed his message. The rebellious 





group of elect, the recalcitrant people did 
people became blind and their hearts befuddled. Their multitudes did not 
understand the glory of Christ’s revelation, the truth of his teachings, and the 
meaning of the shin 





ng miracles he performed. His wonders by which the secrets 
Of the end of days and the treasures of salvation were somewhat ambiguously 


revealed were rejected as perverse satanic delusions. His lashing hurtful 





reprimand, his non-compliance with precepts and disparagement of accepted 
tradition, his non-orthedox teaching of the Torah and forgiveness of sins, 
because of his implied divinity, aroused the ire of the national leaders and 
spiritual guides, although seemingly the miserable and oppressed, the despised 


and ostracised streamed to his side. 





Matt. $2: 
"Mark 13:9: Matt, 10:17 — mapoBbooua vip tis es ovvtpu, cai fy tale ovvayeryaTs 
airav juortyBoowew tlc 
P. Feine, 1. Behm, W.G. Karmel, Einleicung in das Newe Testament (Heidelberg 1964) 
W. Marxsen, Dus Newe Testament als Buch der Kirche (Gatersioh 1968}; RM. Grant, A 
Historical Introduction to the New Testament (New York 1972); E. Lohse, Die Einheit des Neuen 
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The wicked conspiracy to exterminate him and destroy his mission was 
devised first of all by the “Pharisees” in close cooperation with the 





Herodians, 
that is, the Pharisee sages of the people joined by representatives of the Herodian 





dynasty were the initiators of the terrible crime, 





However, his via dolorosa 
was paved and predestined beforehand, f 





Jesus announced to his disciples that 
would reject him so that he would die 
gain three days later."*! The atonement of his death was 
of mankind, and Peter's attempt to deter him and 
spare him agony was only the temptation of the devil. 





“the elders and chief priests and scribes 








and come to life 
necessary for the salva 








On the road to Jerusalem Jesus again declared to his followers that he would, 

h 
s.""* In the wake of his entry into the capital 
id 
scandalous conduct in the Temple, the “chief priests and scribes” conspired to 


be “betrayed to the chief priests and scribes” who would condemn him tode 








leliver him to the Gent 


retinue and a royal messianic decor, his demonstration 





destroy him, Because of his provocative sermon their intention solidified but 
fear of his crowds of admirers restrained them. “The Pharisees” and “the 
Herodians” again laid a trap for him in order to invent a pretext and accuse him 


of rebelling against the governm 





nt, but were disappointed, "* 





Before Passover the “chief priests and scribes” contrive a scheme for 





capturing him by trickery and killing him,'* It is decided not to carry it out on 





the holiday in case “a riot in the people” should develop. Judas Iscariot 





volunteers, for money, to serve the “chief priests.” An armed unit sent by the 





“chief priests and scribes and elders” arrests Jesus on Passover eve and takes 
him to the high priest's house. All the “chief priests and elders and scribes” are 
assembled there. The “chief priests and the whole Sanhedrin" in that assembly 
Ise testimony, until the 
high priest turns and asks, “Are you the Messiah (Christ) son of the Blessed" 





only seeking a pretext to destroy him in vain mobilize 





(or “son of God?") Jesus answers, “I am and you will sce the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of (Divine) Power and coming with the clouds of heaven, 

meaning th 
firmament and complete his mission of redemption in the future. On hearing this 





after his resurrection his exalted presence will shine in the 


Only Mark (3:6) mentions “Herodians™ versus Matt 12:14; Luke 6:7, But contrary to 
Mark and Matthew, Luke omits the Herodians (seen. 163 below) entirely, perhaps because of his 
ition ina more moderate, conciliatory, and convenient spirit in 
regard to authority. His particular position & apparently shown in the story of Jesus birth (2:11 
versus Matt. 2:1ff.) and inthe report onthe site be death of Jobn the Baptist (3:19 
959 versus Mark 6-16fE; Matt. 14:11T). The tendency is characteristic also of Acts which is a 
continuation of Luke. See a. 208 below 
Mark 8:31; 9:31; Mat. 16:21; 1722-23; Luke 9 
Mark 10:33; Matt, 20-18-19; Loke 1831, 
Mark L118, 27; 12:13; Matt 21:15, 23, 45-46; 22-1546; Luke 19:47; 20:1, 197 Luke has 
‘the seribes and the chief priests” instead ofthe Pharseesandthe Herodians. Season. 160 above. 








tendency to improve an earlier 
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“blasphemy” the high priest rends his vestments and those present convict Jesus 
and his sentence is death." 
At dawn, the “chief priests with the elders and scribes and the whole Synedrion 





(Sanhedrin)” consulted, and then chained Jesus and carried him to Pilate.' The 
Roman procurator hears their torrent of accusations in contrast to the serenity 
and nobility of the accused, finds nothing wrong, and is inclined to exonerate 
him, But the Jewish leaders insist on his crucifixion and an incited crowd 
supports them with shouting. Pilate bows to their will, under pressure of the 
mob, and consigns to brutality, torment and crucifixion the man known as 
“King of the Jews” or the “Messiah (Christ).” In his dying moments, he is 
ridiculed and abused by the “chief priests with the scribes and the elders” too." 
th 
of “this righteous person” in contrast to the malice of the Jewish people 
shouting madly, “His blood be on us and on our children,” meaning that the 
Jews faithful to their Law and denying Jesus will bear the stigma of their crime 
for all generations,"* The tendency to absolve Pilate of all sin isjust. 
the other Gospels (Luke, John) as in the early Christian lit 

The spectacle of Christ's judgement, death and resurrection is carefully 
planned and staged in all detail. Consistent direction, 
shapes his progress toward the fateful end, The trial was timed for Passover, the 











In Matthew, Pilate washes his hands and denies any responsibility for the di 








evident in 








ature, 








venly or earthly, 
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rpayyareks: Mark 14:55: of 8 
prscpels xai Bhov x8 ovvdipiovth. Matt, 2671T; Luke 22:54, This strange practic reflects 
some procedural rues usual in Romaa tals, See Y. 

Evangelionim ha-Sinoptyir,” Zion 31 (1966): 13ST Jesus was interrogated and found guilty onthe 
‘oasis of his own admission (lke the martyrs such as Stephen in Acts, Chapter 7) in contrast to the 
judicial principles of the Bible and Talmud. The testimony against him (his threat to destroy the 
Temple) is not intcinsially fale, but so deemed because of mistaken Jewish interpretation, a8 


Indicated in Joba 2194 See also Acts 6:14; Mark 1529; Matt. 2740, 
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Matt 27:16; Luke 22:66 
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Matthew's tones sharper a 
primacy there is no room for doubt. See GD. Kilpatrick, The Origins ofthe Gospel according 10 St. 
Matthew (Oxford 1946, W.C. Allen, Crtieal and Evegetical Comamentry on the Gospel acording 
to of St. Matthew, ICC (Edinburgh 1957, repr. of 1912 ed.): W. Marxsen, Der Evangelist Markus 
(Gotingen 1959); E, Haenchen.Der Weg Jesu (Berlin 1966); V. Taylor, The Gospel According 0 Si. 
Mark? (Loadoa—New York 1966), R. Hummel, Die Auseimandersetzung zwischen Kirche und 
Jdentum i Matthiusevangeliam (Munich 1963), E. Klostermann, Das Matthiusevangelaon®, HNT 
(Tbingen 1971); idem, Das Markusevangehon’, HINT (Tubingen 1971); W.F. Albright & CS. Mann, 
Matthew, AB 26 (Garden Cty N.Y. 1971). 
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fF), also Ps, 26; 73:13, 
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festival of joyous deliverance, for that is when redemption is expected. On 
Friday the first man was created and sinned; on that day the original sin was 
cleansed by the blood of Christ, and those sanctified by him gain expiation and 
ternal life.""° The three days in the tomb, until his resurrection, are decreed by 
of Hosea (6:2). The portrait of 
a lamb to 


‘the sign of the prophet Jonah” and the prophet 








the Messiah suffering and tortured for the sins of mankind, led “tik 
slaughter” without saying a word in his own defense, taken “by oppressive 
judgement,” for “he exposed himself to death, and numbered among the sinners 
whereas he bore the guilt of many,” is drawn from an interpretation of Isaiah's 
prophecy (Chapter $3). The ridicule and teasing of his enemies were taken from 
the same source (Is, 50:6ff,) and from Psalms (22 and 69), and so forth. His 
future splendid appearance “in the clouds of heaven” is based on the vision of 
Daniel (7:13) and his sitting “on the right hand of (Divine) Power" on Psalms 
(110:1). His last supper is stripped of all Jewish national content and constitutes 





the archetype, ideological basis and model of the central ceremony in Christian 
ritual: the sacrifice of the Messiah's body symbolized by bread and wine, The 
Christological purpose and symbolism which constitute the heart and soul of the 
whole drama is even more obvious in the Gospel according to John, who shifts 
the crucifixion to the holiday eve so that it coincides with the Passov 








ceremony, portraying the sublime, ideal and ultimate Passover offering. 





The Sanhedrin or Synedrion of the Gospels is not drawn in any purely juridical 





or historical document but appliquéed on to that same theological, ritual and 


notional fabric, For the Gospels contain sacred beliefs and legends cast in 





literary molds and sealed by ecclesiastical approval, rather than a collection of 
realistic, naive and fresh recollections of those events.'”? The atmosphere of the 
bi 





controversy, the efforts to penetrate the world around, and the missionary 
angelical drama, The 


-ason, like the rest 





propaganda among the other nations hover over the 





‘manner of Jesus" execution, the crucifixion and its declared re 





of the circumstances and the testimony of Cornelius Tacitus, together indicate 
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fr of Jesus (London 1966). On the fourth 

spel, se n. 178 below. The sign of the prophet Jonah (2:1) referredin Matt. 12:39; 16x; Luke 
1129-30, The figure of the “son of man” according to Dane's vision, as explained above (Chapt 

4, Sect 5 ofthe humiliated and suffering Servant ofthe 
#. Instead ofthe original national-collectv 

the New Testament injected . The addition of another 
n Ps. 110:1) points tothe lofiness ofthe heavenly personality andthe divine 








D) repres 


2 new phase in the d 














fragmented vers 








E. Lob 
the Synoptic Tra 


& London 1961); R. Bultmann, The History of 
1, Kyrios Christo?’ (Gottingen 1965), 


et, Lord of the Te 
tion (Oxford 196 
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only one possible historical fact: the punishment was decreed by Pontius 
Pilate.!” From Josephus’ information it is quite clear that the Roman 
authorities neither awaited nor needed judgements and trials by Jewish 
institutions in order to persecute and destroy false prophets and saviors who 
aroused the Jewish public and posed a threat to the regime." Even in the 
versions of Mark and Matthew, the Jewish leaders achieved their purpose by 
persuasion and under pressure by an aroused crowd, but did not base their 
demand on a particular law or on an official trial, for Pilate was not informed of 
any sentence or any juridical act. 
The third Gospel, according to Luke, is the product of a secondary version 

itsope 

free of gross errors.'”* Its author belonged to the Gentiles and thus was even 














ing says and a comparison with preceeding versions confirms, and is not 


more remote from a Jewish background. In this matter he diverges from Mark 


and Matthew, deletes the nocturnal session of the Synedrion (Sanhedrin) 











shortens the negotiations it conducted. According to him, in the morning the 


“elders of the people 





d the chief priests and the scribes 





sssemble, place Jesus 








“before the Sanhedrin.” They ask the main decisive question and receive an 
affirmative answer from the accused." Luke changes the wording of the inquiry 
id ends not with 
the council members saying “What 
testimony? For we ourselves have hea 


and the answer, omits the ostensibly useless false witnesses, 
the 








accused being found guilty 





need we any furthel 





d from his own 





mouth.” Because of these omissions and alterations, a number of scholars are 





Tacitus, The Annals XV 44 (LCL 

Jesus," JOR $3 (1962/3): 71, 
Jonephus, Bell. I 258. Amt XX 974, 16 

course, by Jewish circles oF official bodies, because the councits appointed and representing the 





J, Jackson (London 1951); S. Zeitlin, “The Trial of 





LN, Possibly some help was provided of 


public were responsible for maintaining order and would turn over, oF were required 10 turn over 
the authorities (ee no. 144, 146, 147) 
“escriptions ate clear 
Jewish courts, Consequently the Gospel iterpe 
Gentiles of to Pilate; Mat. 
othe Septu 
represented by the igute of Jesus 
Gal, 2:20; Eph, $:2; Rom. 425; 6 
Especially the error (ie on 
Luke @:1ff) took place during # 





punishment. Josephus’ detaited 
sve, The Roman authorities 





Jot smplementscatences passed b 

at Jesus was 

18-19; 262: 27:2; and parallels, The term used fits Isaiah's 
$12), that , the notion ofthe tortured Servant of Ge 
Bavarov fh uh ano. Cf: Acts 813; 1 Cor, 11:28 








anded over” 10 the 










prophecy according 








99, 200 as well) on the date of Jesus’ bith which according 
census of Quins, nee E. Scher, Geschichte (seen. 6 above) 
1p.4004F; A. Loisy, L'Evang 
‘Commentary onthe Gospel according 10 St. Luke’ ICC 
(Edinburgh 1956, tepr. of 1922 ed): G.HLP. Thompson, The Gespel accordng to Lake, New 
Clarendon Bible (Oxford 1972}; G. Braumann (ed), Dax Lukasevangelim (Darmstadt 1974), W 
Schmithals, Dar Evangelium nach Lakas (Zurich 1980); E. Schweizer, Das Evangelium nach Lukes 
(Gottingen 1982), J.A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Lue, AB 2% (Garden City NY 

Luke 22660, Luke d 
interrogation of Jesus by Herod Antipas in avery dubious scene. CE Acts 4:24{T See A.N. Sherwin 
White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New Testament (se. 1 
Herod Antipas (Cambidge 1972, 








vol Ip. SIOM: idem, New English Verso 


1924}; A, Plummer, Critica and Ex 









elon Lue (Pai 














tes detail that seem to him superfluous and di 








above) p. 2: H.W. Hoehner 
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inclined to prefer Luke's version, in order to deny that there was a trial and 
consider the action of the Sanhedrin a preliminary investigation.!”” This 
hypothesis is not sufficiently well-founded, however, because Luke contains no 
traces of an independent primary tradition. His corrections and modifications 
motives. However, that arbitrariness that allows the 








d artistic or theologic 
selection of different and sundry variations derives from the weakness or 


looseness of the basic concepts regarding the function of the Synedrion- 





Sanhedrin. 

In the Gospel according to John, which differs in tone and style'”* and is not 
especially early compared with the synoptic parallels, or very fond of Judaism, 
the Sanhedrin trial on the night of Jesus’ arrest vanishes entirely. The Jews lurk 








and plot to destroy the Christian savior, the “chief priests and the Pharisees’ 
id the Pharisees" assemble a 





conspire against him, until the “chief priests 


‘Synedrion (Sanhedrin) and decide to ruin him, because of his wonders and signs, 





in order to avert a calamity and Roman intervention." Judas Iscariot with a 










servants of the Jews” arrest Jesusat night after the 
y in the 


morning they hand him over to Pilate, but at first the Roman procurator is 


military detachment and 





tion." Ea 





last supper and bring him to the chief priests for interroga 


reluctant and responds, “Take him yourselves and judge him according to you 





own Law,” and the Jews replied “It is unlawful for us to put any man to death.” 
ately agreedto 
sats and warnings that “If you release this man 
makes himself a king sets himself 


«d wished to release him, but ul 





Pilate found no fault in Jesus 






death after th 





have him pu 
you are not Caesar's friend, for whoever 





against Cae ment does not carry out the sentence of a 


Jewish institution, but decrees crucifixion for a rebel against the empire. One of 


." The Roman gow 








the cruclest and toughest governors is here turned into a mild, weak and hesitant 





character Whom the Jews frighten and force to kill the victim of their false 


accusation, Thus John expressesclearly the true, verified fact, suggested in the 





other versions, that in those years the Jews had no jurisdiction in capital cases, 





Many scholarly attempts to contradict this have failed completely 





P. Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (Berlin 1961), p. 20 

" W, Bauer, Des Johanneievangelum’, HNT (Tobingen 1925), J\H, Bernard, A Critica! and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according tot. John, 2 vols, ICC (Edinburgh 1988, rep. of 
928 ed. R. Bultmann, Das Evangelism dex Johannes (Gostingen 1950); A. Jaubert, Approckes de 
Paris 1976. E. Hacnchen, Das Johannesevangelium (Tubingen 1940) 














rangle de Jean 








RE Brown, The Gospel according to St. Iohn, vs. 1-2, AB 29, 29A (Garden City N.Y. 196, 
John 5:18; 7:1, 32Mf: 1147: Boviyayow odv of Aprsepeic eal of Daproaon owvespi0v. Ke) 
John 18:1 
Philo (seen. 107 above), De Le sm (38) 2994; Josephus, Ant. XVI SSI, Bel, 

111698 


J, Soster, Let Jule da 
Geschichte de alten Kirche, 
above).p. TF. But despite var 


‘Bmpire Romain, vol. 2 (Paris 1914), p. 132Mf; H. Lietamann, 
Bertin 1961), p. 0: P, Winter, On the Trial af Jesu (see n.177 
s.all ther attempts failed to eliminate the 






and sundry approa 
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The ramified Gospel mirror reflects a Jewish Sanhedrin representing a three- 
level leadership, probably comparable to the three biblical orders(e.g. II Chron. 
19:8; Neh. 8:13; priests” on the highest level, influential 
and finally “elders” or “elders of the people.” The pretty pattem is 
marred here and there, as in Luke’s version, orin John, who inserts “Pharisees” 
id of “scribes” and deletes “elders.” That model with the triple hierarchy is 
not apparent in the descriptions of the Gerousia, the real Synedria, the various 











“scribes, 








councils, and the other known public institutions of the Second Temple 
generations, In connection with the Jerusalem council (the Boule), mention is 


bles and at times also Pharisees, but it 





made of chief priests and Archontes, no! 








did not have such a constitutional division with a class of “scribes” alongside 


elders.” The New Testameni 





Sanhedrin does not correspond in composition or 





functions to the Jerusalem Boule, despite a few external similarities. The 
have the story of Joseph of Arimi 
member of the Boule (Boulewtés) in Mark and Luke, but there are no grounds for 
including this “righteous man” i 





Fospels 
thaea who buried Jesus and is described as a 








the nocturnal session of the denounced and 





stigmatized Sanhedrin." 

The Synedrion-Sanhedrin thus portrayed plays a vital role in the 
Christological drama, Through it the nation judges the Christian savior, scorns 
1s him to shame and destruction, Its 


his redemption and doctrine, abandon 





leaders and the masses of their people reject his heavenly kingship and prefer a 
pbas, rebel, murderer and 


political and earthly Messiah, symbolized by Bar: 





robber." The accuracy in the depiction of the Sanhedrin is equivalent to th 
the depiction of Passover, which is detached from and empty of any tangible 


contradictions and serious difficulties that undermine the credibility of Jesus interrogation and trial 
inthe Great Sanhedrin or some siilar and parallel body: See G.D. Kilpatrick, The Tria af Jesus 
(London 1953); A. Jaubert, “Les séances du Sanhedrin et les réis de la passion," RHR, vol. 166 
(1964): 434; vol. 167 (1965: IMF; GF. Brandon, The Tria of Sens of Nazareth(London 1968); 
Blinaler, Der Process Jesu! (Regensburg 1949); E, Bam, The Trial of Jesus (London 1971); D. 
Jel, Messiah and Temple, The Tria of Jesus inthe Gospel of Mark (Missoula Ment. 1977); 0. Betz, 
‘Probleme des Provesses Jesu,” ANRW IL 2.1 (1982 S8Of 
1 Mark 15:8}; Matt. 2774; Luke 230; Joho 19:38 
Mark 15:70 Matt. 27:16ff; Luke 231840; Joho IK3KM The figure of Barabbas was 
designed to be the complete opposite of Jesus. He does not reflect the particular traits of any 
‘authentic historical personage and bears no relation to any historical fac. The intentions 
nderlying his presentation areindiatad by his name, meaning “son ofthe father” in Aramaic, as 
like Jesus (CF." Abba” in the prayer of Jesus according to Mark 14:36)he claims to be theson ofthe 
Matthew contains an ealy version, “Jesus 























heavenly Father. In a certain group of manuscript 
Barabbas” which is attested aso by Origen, Commetariorum Series (ix Matt 27:16.) 121; PG 13, 
col. 1772/3; E. Klosterman, Matthdusevangelum (se n. 168 above), p. 20. This ancient version 
tunequivecally shows the contrastive analogy. Christian redemption is opposed to national Jewish 
messianism, which embodies revolutionary insurgem aspirations. Unconnected with the figure of 
Barabbas but deriving from the same theological ideology are two anonymous criminals crocified 
beside Jesus in order to Full exactly Isaiah's prophecy (S3:12) on te fate ofthe tortured Servant of 
God, 
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connection with the historical exodus from Egypt or national memories, and 
which only served as a suitable timing (required by the Scriptures) and 
convenient opportunity to capture Jesus. The unreliability of the 
episod 
high priest at a public session, of whether the accused is the Messiah, the son of 
God." 

The iniquitous Sanhedrin seeks a legal pretext to carry out its plot, tramples 
underfoot the most elementary principles of a fair ti 





Sanhedrin 





is revealed by the apparently absurd question, even attributed to the 





|, and violates established 
Practices in capital cases, which “must begin with reasons for acquittal but not 
‘must be tried by day and concluded by day" (not at night!); 
“may be concluded on the same day with acquittal but only on the next day with 
conviction”; “therefore trials are not held on the day before a Sabbath or the day 
before a holiday.” Thus there could certainly be no court sessions on 








for conviction 





Sabbath or 
holidays themselves."* Documents from the Hasmonea 





and Roman periods 
explicitly indicate Jewish concern to avoid all political and civil obligations on 
the Sabbath and holidays."" 

There is absolutely no basis for the contention that the Sanhedrin was a 





‘Sadducee one which did not operate 





scording to Pharisce principles. There are 


no grounds for attributing decisive influence to the Sadducees nor for 


i reflects the main point of the controversy with Judaism on the heavenly nature ofthe 
redeemer, Such a sudden naive question vations pul not be 
by a Jewish leader, because the concept “son of God.” in this definite particular me 


plied to the future Messiah King, Theres 90 











essentially opposed to Jewish th 
ving the dtficuly by 














appell 
<eclared but rather kept absolutely seret bya very restricted group of disciples in accordance with 
his own request (Mark §:30; 9:9). Those mysteries were indeed hinted at vaguely (Mark 12:61), bat 
Aeliberately enveloped in enigmatic parables (Mark 4:11). The question asked by the high prist 
(unnamed in Mark) paraliets the miraca 
(Mark 4:11; 5:7) oF of the Roman centurion (Mark 18:39) in charge of the crucifixion, See H. 
Raisdinen, Das “Messiasgehelms” im Markusevangelim (Helsinki 1976), 
smSanhedrin 1V I; mBetzah V 2; Philo, De Migrasione Abraham (16) 1; De Vita Mosts (39) 
214; Philo (LCL), ed, F.H. Coon, vol. 4 (1949), vo. 6 (1950; idem, vo. 8 (1984), De Specialbus 
Legitus 1V (2), 89. Philo coofiems the early dating of these rules 

Mace. X 34; Josephus, Ant. XVI 163, 168. Like the Gospels, the talmudic tradition and 
Josephus report the dominant position and spritual-religious leadership ofthe Pharises, See also 
' above. It's no accident that the Sadducees are meationed only once by Mark (12:18 1.) and Luke 
(202717), 8 few 


oF in fact the nature of Jesus celestial mesianism and his divinity were not publicly 



































1; 2223.) and got atallin John. There is no evidence 

days as stipulated by the Tora It 

znsanal Ancient Romeo suspend judicial 
activity during holidays. See G. Giotz, La Cité Grecque (Paris 1953), p. 282; Pseudo-Xenoph 

Constitution ofthe Athenians Ill 8, ed. G.W. Bowersock, in Xenaphon (CL), ed. E:C. Match 

(London 1971}; Cicero, De Legibus Il (8) 19,(12)29 LCL), ed. CW. Keyes (London 1977). There 

base the New Testament an the Ol, 

paschal sacrifice, and Christian redemption on the salvaton of Israel 

through the exodus from Egypt 
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representing them as desecrating holidays in public.'*" Elders and scribes were in 


the same Sanhedrin, and they were not fundamentally different from the 





Pharisees. According to the main version noted above, the initiative against 





Jesus was taken not by Sadducees but by the Pharisees, It was against the latter 





that venomous hatred was directed 





the Gospel orations, for at first the 
church-in-the-making considered them its most dangerous enemies."" A 
id jous) Sanhedrin that 
es the Messiah on the eve of the redemption festival is not supported by any 








supposed S 
jud 
firm testimony and was created by vain 


or “political” (as opposed to religi 








tortuous attempts to base an abstract 


picture, full of contradictions and enveloped in a mist, on an illusionary 





foundation, The conception and birth of the trial scene liesin the mysteries of the 
Christian faith, which assigned to the leaders of the Jewish people the sin and 
stigma of having condemned the savior, the son of heaven.” But the trial is no 


trial just as the Passover is no Passover and the Sanhedrin is no Sanhedrin, 









Acts of the Apostles tells the story of the persecutions and judgements 
id overall 





the apostles and their congre; 





tion, Its opening, tendency, style 4 





conception show its connection and continuity with the third Gospel, which in 
Christian t 





ition was composed by Luke, Pauls disciple, Modern criticism, 
however, has led to the questioning of accepted hypotheses and evaluations. A 
series of studies has shaken naive certainty about the reliability of Luke 
uncovered its many weaknesses, some historical and some logical. A flowing 
unrestrained, narrative style, smooth rhetoric and transparent tendentiousness 


drown the factual kernels and obscure a remote genuine backgound.” 








Josephus, Ant. XVIIL 17: yYoma 1 39a; BY Yoma 18, 

Sharp attacks of the kind leveled at the Phar directed atthe scribes as well (Mark 
12:38 th Mant, 241; Luke 11374; 46m the Pharise sages (Mark 2:16)and 
according to the Gospels (Mark 7:1(U; Mark 5:30; 6:7,¢te )are associated with the 
Pharisees, Likewise Acts 23:9, John docs not bes (aside from the interpolated 8:31) 




















‘but only Pharisees. No Sadducce scribes appea ment sources on Jewish tradition (see 
also HO above). 

VT Thess, 215; Acts 2:23; 4:10, 5:30. The collective accusation is steady’ suggested in the 
Parable of the Vineyard (Matk 12:17; Matt 21:33; Luke 20:9). There is no justification for 
beclouding the lucid versions of the Gospel in order to blame the Sad the persecution of 
Jesus, his tral or imterrogation, the strange procedure, and the perversion of juice, ax di 
commentators and many scholars by various methods, such as A. Bucher, Das Symedrin (seen. 9 
above), pp. 3647, 99f.: 235ff: J. Klausner, Yeshu ha-Notzi, vol.2(Tel Aviv 1958), p. 164HL: Paul 
Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (ee 0. 177 above). p. I1NAE D. Fuser, Yekaut w Mekorotha-Natzral 

Aviv 1979), p. 1334 
A. Loisy, Les Actes des Apéies (Paris 1920); FJ. Foakes Jackson & Kirsopp Lake, ed. The 





FF. Bruce, The 
ingen 1961), H. 









Beginnings of Christianity, Part, The Acts ofthe Apostes, vol. 2 (Lond 
Actr of the Apostles’ (London 1956) E. Haenchea, Die Apostelgeschiche (Gi 
‘Conzelmann, Die Aposteleschiche (Tubingen 1963). J. Kremer (ed), Les Actes des Apres, BETL 
48 (Leeven-Louvain 1979), O. Bavernfeind, Kommentar und Stadien zur Aposielgeschicht 
Wiasenschafiiche Untersuchungen 2am Neven Testoment 22 (Tubingen 1980) 
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redetermined outlook, that “to the 
Gentiles was sent the salvation of the Lord” and the likelihood of spreading the 
Gospel among the Jews vanished." The story begins with the growth of the 
alem congregation after 


The author writes from the viewpoint of 








he resurrection of Jesus, and ends with the 
by Ps 
differences within the church taking shape and groping 


Jeru 





dissemination of Christianit 





jul throughout the empire. Internal 








minimized and shrouded in order to stress the prevailing, victorious stream, 
Paul wears the crown of acknowledged full apostolic hegemony, The extent of 
his authority and erudition is emphasized by a skeletal biography according to 
which he once studied with the famous (Rabban) Gamaliel and wasattracted by 
Pharisee zealotry until the Messiah was revealed to him and the light of his 
salvation shone." Christian faith sprouts from pure Pharisce doctrines, such as 





the resurrection of the dead. The Sadducees actually initiate acts of oppression 


and persecution in order to suppress Jesus’ community. The bizarre picture of 





hesitant, half-hearted Pharisees in contrast to the ruling Sadducees who 


energetically persecute the Christians does not accord with the 






ain Gospel 








version, raises questions and contradictions and appears only in that work that 


is detached and remote from the reality of Eretz Is 





cl. Its purpose isto represent 





tal 





Christianity to the enlightened world as a legitimate sequel to funds 


Judaism, despite the betrayal and denial of the majority of Jews. Due to the 





Jewish disavowal of the “true” Torah, the Christian mission to the Gentiles 





prospers. These 








etic and propagandistic designs explain the Synedrion- 
ihedrin’s function and reflection in Acts 





The story of the apostles Peter and John (Zebedaeus) is the first link in the 
chain, “The priests and the captain of the Temple and the Sadduce 
them'™ simply because they declared “the resurrection of the dead through 





arrested 


Jesus” which enraged the Sadducees. The next day “the rulers and elders and 
ather: phas and 
to ask them 





scribes in Jerusalem 
J 


with Annas, the high priest and C 
of the hi 
the secret of the miracles they wrought and overlook the main reason for their 











ohn and Alexander and all who wer 





h-priestly family, 








arrest, Peter replied with an attack on “the rulers of the peopleand the elders 
for they rejected and crucified the Messi 
cures for the incurable. The judges we: 
Were taken away “from the Synedrion (Sanhedrin)”, 
were dismissed with a reprimanda 
in Jesus’ name. They refused to obey and the leaders of the 
gh to penalize them because of the “people” who did not lift a 


in whose name his disciples provided 






astonished and amazed. The accused 





and after consultations 





1d warning that they should no longer teach 





hedrin were not 








courageous enor 





Acts 13:46; 186; 26 


* The author s apparently referringto the fist Rabbsan Gamal (sce nn, 35,47 above) but th 
precise historical truth of this aflar is quite doubtful see an. 199, 206) below), 
Acts 41: txtornoay adore of pets eal 8 oxparnyds ro lepot ai of TaBSounstor-eT) 
8 Acts 48: "Apyovres 100 haod xal npenpiicepoi-«th 
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finger when their revered teachers were seized. The secrets of the miracles are still 
wrapped in mystery. But there are enough illogical elements in the story for an 
assessment of its historical value: The Sadducees who make arrests, as though the 
‘Temple police force was in their charge; the Synedrion-Sanhedrin composed (in 





part?) on the basis of family membership; and the bizarre reactions of the judges. 
The apostles were again arrested a short time later by the high priest and his 
companions, that is, the “party of the Sadducees.”" At dawn they convened 
he Synedrion (Sanhedrin) and the entire Gerousia of the children of Israel."""” 
They now learned to their surprise that the prisoners had escaped, for the angel 





of God opened the doors of the prison for them at night. The “captain of the 
temple and the chief priests" were embarrassed, but the accused were discovered 
thing their doctrine and taken for trial. Because of their non-compliance the 


th. However, there stood up “in the 








court prepared to sentence them to dk 
Synedrion (Sanhedrin) a Pharisee named Gamaliel, a teacher of the law,” 
appealed to “the men of Israel” and convinced them to free the accused, for the 
word of God is not to be gainsaid, and if their activity is not div 
to nought’ 
exalted himself, attracted about four hundred followers and was 








it will come 








yy case, In support Gamaliel cited the case of Theudas, who 
and also 





afterwards Judas the Galilean who had many adherents and yet perished. The 





anger of the Sadducees with the Synedrion (Sanhedrin) and the entire Gerousia 


subsided instantly, and they obeyed the voice of moderation and forgiveness." 
The apostles now left the Synedrion (Sanhedrin) with joy, and left the critics with 
a respect 

the nature of this testimony. Theudas caused 
dus, in 44~46C.E,, about ten years after this oration of Gamaliel’s, and 





ble crop of gross errors and mixed concepts which help them decide on 
jotion when the procurator 











Judas Jaunched his revolutionary movement not “after"* Theudas but forty 


rs before him.* The ancient Jerusalem Gerousia (or the archaic biblical 











Acts $17: “Avaor 


Be sig kul ndvees of adv ain, A abc alpen: xiv 











Acts 521; avventieaay 2 auv5piov wai ogy tiv yepovalay BV vidv“Topari). This 
verse and combination derive from the Septuagint, Ex. 12:21: "Exdtecey 8 Movoils ndoav 
yepowalay ula ‘Topath-e, 

™# Acts. $84 A 

"™ Gamaliel anticipate his dsciple Paul, s0 that wise pure Phatiseeism, representing true 
Judaism, should herald the Chistian faith. Like the other Gospels (seen. 189 above) Luke (18:91 
19:39) attacks the Pharisees, but a chosen minority among the Jews (Rom. 11:1fT) ears the 
vation of Jesus. Consequently isolated individuals among the scribes and Pharisees Jobin 3:1. 
fark 12:28; Matt. 2:34; Luke 10-25fF; 20:39 listen to Jesusand do not reject hismessage in 
advance. Gamaliel represents only  fmited positive possibility of this ort, contrary to the vast 
majority of Pharisees. His attitude is stressed because of his connection with Paul. But she scribes 
‘who are connected with the Pharisees generally takea hostile standin Acts (45;612;23:9), as wellas 
in the Gospels to the belie in Jens. On Gamalie I sce. 193 abo 
Josephus, Bell 1184 ;Amt. XVIILA{T:234C; XX 9TH; versus Acts S:36M7 Seen, 17Sabove 
For historical ertors in Luke 





ord; & re W 16 cvedpl Gaprodiog Swhuan Fapahat 
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assembly of elders) is joined to the Synedrion (Sanhedrin), and their 
anachronistic coupling reflects the artificial mixed nature of the picture. 

The glaring iniquity of the Sanhedrin also led to the death of Stephen, the first 
Christian martyr. The masses of people together with “the elders and the 
scribes” seize him and drag him “before the Synedrion (Sanhedrin)” because of 
his blasphemous vilification of “Moses and God. 
of speaking “aj red that the 
Christian Messiah “would destroy this place and change the customs” handed 





" False witnesses accuse him 
ainst the Holy Place and the Law” because he dec! 





down by Moses. Those “sitting in the Synedrion (Sani 
see “his face like the 
answers in a long s 
history of Israel. The j 
statements, reacting only by grinding their teeth, until Stephen looks 





edrin)” look at him and 





.ce of an angel.”* To the high priest's question the accused 
10n seasoned with duly adapted biblical 


dges listen unmoved to his oratio 






erses on the 
absorb his offensive 








heavenward and suddenly sees the glory of God with Jesus revealed to him: the 
“son of man standing on the right hand of God.” Then all the assembled men are 
aroused, burst out and assail him, push him out of town, and stone him to 
death. 





In order to construct the first martyrdom episode, salient features from Jesus* 





trial before the Synedrion (Sanhedrin) were transferred to it; the false testimony 
and the accusation of the destruction of the Temple, the questioning by the high 
Priest, and the incriminating answer about the “son of man" to the right of the 
Lord, which determines the sentence because it constitutes blasphemy, But 


Stephen was not turned over to the governor and he was not crucified. The 








hor does not diverge from his path or abandon his attitude of appeasement 
toward the Roman authorities, lightly skips over the problem of the 


implementation of the sentence and injects into this trial-mistrial elements of 





wild outbursts lacking normal procedure. Even Christian commentators have 
difficulty explaining the story.” The stoning described is carried out on the 
is of the Torah (Deut, 17:5) and the author provides no real independent 
information on such executions during Second Temple days. At the proper 





moment, the moderate Gamaliel disappears, tolerant Phi 





iseeism vanishes 
ly when the young church suffers persecution. “At that time King 
Herod,” that is, Agrippa I, known for his faithfulness to Judaism and the 
admiration of his people, orders the execution by sword of John Zebedacus’ 
brother James and the imprisonment of Peter, later miraculously rescued by an 
angel. This time the authc 


comple 











F prefers to disregard obstacles and difficulties, so 
there is no Sanhedrin and no trial. 





Acts. G11 
Acts. Lf, SA 
M, Goguel, La Naisxance du christianiome (Pais 1955), p. 198. See alo the commentaries 
and studies in n. 191 abo 





Acts 12:10; Sch 
Version, vol. Lp. 4484 





Geschichte (See 8.6 above), vol. I, p. SSTME: idem, New English 
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The final act on the stage of the unjust trials of the Jewish Sanhedrin glorifies 
Paul, The prologue begins with a violent assault on the apostle. A crowd attacks 
him in the Temple as he is suspected of defiling the holy place by bringing 
foreigners into the forbidden area and of inciting against the Torah, nation and 
the Law. The “whole city" is aroused and in a ferment, the “people” gather, drag 


Paul from the Temple, take vengeance on him, beating and attempting to kill 
him. The Roman commander in charge of the city fears an uprising, hastens 
there with his troops and rescues him from his persecutors®® but takeshim away 
in fetters. Paul denies any connection with rebellion, and with the officer's kind 
permission addresses the tumultuous “people” and calms them with a wave of 
his hand as though with @ magical wand. The crowd listens silently to the 
apostle's oration, which describes his history, his education at Gamalie!’s feet 
his zealotry and persecution of the Christians, the miracle of the savior 

revelation to him, and his services in spreading the Gospel among the 
Gentiles.™ At the proper moment the calm is dispelled and the roaring crowd 
bursts out toward him. Paul is taken to the barracks and the commander orders 
him to be flogged so as to force him to admit the reason for the disturbance, but 
the order is rescinded when Paul declares that he is a Roman citizen. 


























The next day the Roman commander summons the “chief priests and the 
whole Synedrion (Sanhedrin)” to a meeting, and places Paul before them, in 





order to ascertain why they consider him *” The Synedrion (Sanhedrin) 
convenes at his order with amazing docility. Paul appears and hardly opens his 


mouth when the high priest orders his companions to strike him on his mouth, 





The offended apostle curses 
learning his identity and rank: “I did not know, brethren, that he was the high 
who the court president 





ind. insults his opponent, but apologizes upon 





 Evasively Paul 
employs a shrewd trick in declaring his absolute Pharisecism (” 
son of Pharisees”), claiming that he was brought to trial because of his belief in 
the resurrection of the dead. The tactics are completely successful, because the 


priest.”” The accused does not se 
ma Pharisee 








judges apparently did not understand up to then how to start the trial. A 
controversy develops between the Sadducees and Pharisees in the Synedrion 
(Sanhedrin), for the former denied and the latter affirmed the belief in the 
resurrection of the dead and in angels. “Some of the scribes of the Pharisee 





Acts 21:27 On the forbidden area see mKelim I 8; mMiddot 113 and n. 148 ab 








‘A biographical sketch of Paul appears three times in Acts 9:1. 22:1ff. and 26:1 
According to Gal (1:13.)and Phil. (351 Jhe once persecuted Christians, but these epistles do not 
‘rove conclusively all his activities in Jerusalem before his conversion or the claim of his education 








by Gamaliel, Also very strange his being sent to Damascus by the high priest to arrest some 

Christians and bring themto Jerusalem. These details are very suspect and raise doubts. The dubious 

aspects ofthis work have already been carifiedin critical commentaries suchas H. Conzelmann, De 
1 (see 191 above) pp. 57, $9, 84 
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party” argue and say they find no fault in the accused, ifan angel or spirit spoke 
to him. The quarrel becomes fiercer, and as the Roman commander becomes 
concerned about Paul, lest he be torn to pieces 
among the quarreling judges and returns him to the barracks. The Jews do not 





the fray, he extricates him from 


despair. They conceive a plot to arrange an opportunity for another 
imerroga 

but the plot is discovered and the commander turns him over to the procu 
Felix, with a report of the events and the Sanhedrin session, The efforts of the 


jon before the Sanhedrin and to murder 





ata suitable moment, 





ator 
Jews and their overtures to Felix and to his successor, Festus, are to no avail 
Paul is sent to Rome and 
and unhindered.” 

The travesty of the Sanhedrin in Paul's trial surpasses those in the earlier New 


Testament prese 








e spreads the blessings of the Gospel "quite openly 





ns, and reaches artistic heights. There is no set procedure 





in that Sanhedrin, no fixed regulations except manipulations and tricks, in 


accordance with the author's tortuous direction, A Roman officer convenes iton 





his init 





tive, attends and supervises its discussions, and dismisses it at his own 


discretion. In the reigning confusion, even Paul's absurd excuse, that he did not 





recognize the high priest, may be justified, for it was obviously impossible to tell 
who was chairing the assembly. In appearance and behavior the judges were like 
a bewildered flock, igno! 
the desired point, splits them with questi 
Prior occasions on which to discuss them. The Pharisees and their scribes were 





of why it was gathered together, Paul lures themto 





ns of principle, as though they had no 


not clever enough to know the vast difference between their expectation of the 
resurrection of the dead in the end of days, and the Christian belief in the 
resurrection of the Messiah and his ascent to heaven, to blaze the pathway for 


the redemption of mankind. The Sadducees too display amazing ignorance here 





in denying the existence of angels which the Written Law itself testifies to,” The 





ave of their own doctrines here 





knowledge that the Pharisees and Sadducees 
approximates the author's 





owledge of Sanhedrin procedures, The logic of his 





version corresponds to its reliability. And with that tragic-comic scene the New 





Testament ends the dramatic performances of the Sanhedrin. 





No report of such a strange Sanhedrin and its uproarious doings filtered into 





the neighborhood of Josephus, or reached his ears, or was incorporated into the 
events of the period or recorded in his work.2” Sanhedrin activity and authority 


was not known to procurators like Albinus, when he ordered the flogging of a 








While probs 
it completly fo 





ached in Rome, “with no inhibitions 


8) the author peters to 
ok termin 








His view that the Stdducces denied spcis and angels is devoid ofall sense and has no basis, 
Jucses did not negate the authority of Scriptures and did nat reject beliefs based on them 


Teshould be kept i hese events took place im his youth and in his vicinity 
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villager who predicted the destruction of the Temple, and had not checked 
whether such declarations were forbidden or allowed; or like Florus, when he 
required the Jerusalem leadership to turn over and punish the organizers of 
hostile demonstrations. Even during the stormy controversy about Gentile 





sacrifi at Revolt, there is no trace of a Great Sanhedrin 

with supreme judicial and religious authority 
Josephus does, in Jewish Antiquities, have two passages on the emergence of 
Jewish jurisdiction, 





Christianity and the persecution of its followers, involvit 








but both are suspected of being interpolations. The first describes “Jesus a wise 
man if one ought to call him a man,” for “he was the Messiah (Christ)” 
teacher" to the seekers of the “truth,” attracting masses of Jews and Greeks, 
sentenced to crucifixion by Pilate because of the accusations of the heads of the 
Jews but resurrected on the third day and revealed to those that loved him, $0 
that C 
then his congregation (“the tribe of the Christians") has not disappeared. Most 














14's prophecies were fulfilled and countless miracles occurred, and since 





scholars rightly consider this surprising testimony a confession and declaration 
of Christian faith. If we accept it as stated, there is no avoiding the conclusion 
that Josephus himself became an enthusiastic Christian, in direct contradiction 
to his overt views and his emphatic defense of Judaism and its doctrines.” This 
concise passage which is a moderate rendering of the New Testament version, is 
quoted by Eusebius, but was not yet incorporated in Josephus’ text in Origen's 
time. Various proposals, speculations and attempts to reconstruct from it some 
authentic core have produced only dubious hypotheses.*”” Classic examples of 
the pr 
and adding them to Josephus can be found in the Slavonic version of Jewish 
War." 


tices of Christian copyists and editors in transposing suitable additions 








See nn. 141, 146, 147 above 
dnt. XVII} 63. (ce . 77 above) The principal reasons were not refuted even following the 





publication ofa medieval Arabic version: S. Pines, An Arabic Version of he Testimonium Flavianum 
(Geeusalem 1971), Similar versions appear ina Syriac Christian Chronicle and in Jerome, De Viris 
Mlusritus, Caput 13, PL23; Chronigue de Michelle Syren, eB. Chabot (Paris 1899). 1. 141 ll 
these versions, which seem slightly milder, are based on tne Gospel, with noadditions or deviations 


that might indicate derivation from non-Christian sources. See F. Parente, “Alcune Osservzin sul 
‘estimoniums Flavianur,” Rivsta di Floloia edt Ieruzione Classica 101 (1973): 125 
(Origen and Eusebius are discussed below and listed inn. 23. We do not intend here to 
clarify all the problems involved which evoked a controversy that has lasted for generations. 
Evidence of inauthentiity is specified and evaluated by Schirer (seen. 6above), Geschichte, vo. 1 
pp S44fT Likewise Ed. Norden, Kleine Schrifien (Berlin 1966), p. 24141. The scholars positing 
authenticity (complete, patil or emended) have recourse to casustic speculations or arbitrary 
textual alterations. See R. Laqueur, Der Rische Historiker Flavius Josephus (Giessen 1920), p. 
27a. H.St.J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man andthe Historian (New York 1967, repr. of 1929ed.),p. 
1254f: F. Dornseilf, Zam Testimonium Flavianumm,” ZNW 46 (1955) 2451; A. Pelletier. “Ce que 
Joséphen dit de Jésus,” REY 124 (1965) 916; D. Fhusser seen. 190), Yohadut u-Mkorot ha-Natzrat 
jp. Tt; FFF. Bruce, Jesus ond Christian Origins Outside the New Testament (Gr. Rapids Mich. 1978), 
p32f 
*M, Goguel, Jésus (Paris 1980), p. 63; E. Bickermann, “Surla version wi 


Cosid 
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‘The second passage pictures an evil, harsh Sanhedrin, very similar to theone in 


the New Testament. The younger Ananus (or Annas), the high priest, son of the 
elder Ananus, was extremely bold and brazen, belonged to the Sadducees, who 
were severe (“savage”) in trial more than any Jews, took advantage of Festus’ 
death and before the arrival of the new procurator Albinus, “seated a Synedrion 
(Sanhedrin) of judges," brought to trial James the brother of Jesus, “called the 
Messiah (Christ),” and also “certain others,” accused them of violating the law 
ind delivered them to be stoned.” However, circles among the residents of the 
capital considered “the most fair-minded and most strictly law-abiding” did not 
wish to tolerate such an injustice and applied secretly to King Agrippa to obtain 
his order preventing such deeds, for Ananus did not act properly to begin with. 
Some of them set out to meet Albinus and explained that Ananus did not have 
the authority “to seat a Sanhedrin” without the procurator’s consent, “Albinus 
was convinced” and angrily wrote an irateand threatening letter to Ananus, That 
is why Agrippa also took the high priestly crown away from him, So ends the 
episode, which 
careful examination collapses this naive testimony, 
























first glance seems free of weaknesses and faults, And yet 





First of all, the unfavorable portrait of Ananus is in pol 





opposition to the 
\dmirable personage which Josephus, in Jewish War overwhelms with pi 








and devotes an emotion 





I eulogy to, with not the slightest hint of religious 
deviance or Sadduceei 





It is true that opinions and evaluations sometimes 
change in Josephus’ second and more critical version. Thus, in his apologetic 


autobiography, Josephus in self def 





somewhat dims Ananus’ lustre, but 
there is no trace of a diametrically opposite view of him.2"* Acts of the Apostles, 
however, in a picture resembling the dubious episode outlined above, stresses 
the unfavorable aspects of Ananus (Annas) the high priest,” and his Sadducee 


retinu 





avidly persecuting the Christians without pity 


Josiphe," Mélanges F Cumont (Brusels 1936), p. 3; V.strin & A. Vaillant, Lt Prte de Jérusaler 
dle Josée le Jui, Texte Views-Russe (Pais 1934) N.A. Meschcherski,Istoriya udelsol voiny Iosif 
F wode (Moscow-Leningrad 1958), Selective detached quotations from 
Josephus, flexible tendentious paraphraies, and even total or partial forgeries, were common from 
he time ofthe Churcls Fathers, and did not top i the Middle Ages, as many examples show. See H. 
Schreckenberg. Die Flavius osephus-Tradition in Anite und Mittelater (Leiden 1972), p. 75 
pus, Ant. XX 199) 
363, 648, 651,653, 1V 151 





dremneruskom pe 














belt. 





1934, 208.288, 3160F.;Piea(38) 1934 (44) 


His father was Ananus (Annas-Hanan) son of Sethi-An 


XVII126;XX 197F Bell V 506. His 
family was very prominent among th 


ng the high priestly oligarchy. Sec E. Schdrer, Geschichte (see 0.6 















above), vol. 2 (1907), p. 270ff; idem, New English Version (ibid) p. 2304; J, Jeremias, 
Jerwsalem zar Zeit Jesu (ee 9.7), p. 178AT: bPesabim S7a; tMenabot XIII 21 
Acts 46; $:17MT; Luke 3:2: John 18:13. To the two forged passages should be added the 


xremely suspect testimony ia Josephus (Ant. XVIII 1161) on John the Baptist carrying out a 
inthe Christian spirit toatove for sins, without asacrifcal offering and without 
rary to the Torah. The term “the Bap 
sins through purification of the body after 





baptismal cers 
the Temy 





and the man, unknown in Jewish 





tradition, a& is baptism to obtain forgiven 
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Secondly, the vague expressions in the passage regarding respectable, strictly 
observant Jews disgusted by the persecution of the Christians, hint obscurely a 
an anonymous group of typical Pharisees. Here again is an astounding 
of the supposedly 
-acher of the 
Law”) who subdue and stop the erupting enmity, in contrast to the malice of the 
Sadducee leadership headed by Ananus. Another point of contact between the 
two descriptions is the punishment by stoning to which Stephen is sentenced in 








connection with that chapter of Acts featuring the stan 








restrained and forgivingamong the Pharisees (with Gamaliel, the“ 


Acts, and which is not explained in the suspect testimony of pseudo-Josephus. 
xr from the point of 





Thirdly, there was no administrative vacuum or disor 


view of the Roman authorities between the death of the procurator and the 





arrival of his successor. After all, the country was not abandoned by all the 


imperial officials and officers, and the legate-governor in Syria did not withdraw 





his supervision. How then could Ananus have carried out his plot despite 
| support? Why, to 
apply to both Agrippa and Albinus? Perhaps it was not c 
;nd responsible, Did the procurator need the 


1d without extern did Ananus' crities 





internal opposition a 





arto them (or to the 


author) who was d 





rectly in charge 








larification and guidance of the Jewish delegation so as to recognize his own 





full authority and exercise it? And why wasn’t Ananus properly punished for his 
terrible crime? 

Fourthly, despite Josephus’ patent inclination to glorify the high priesthood, 
he does not make the slightest mention, except in this *Christian™ passage, of the 





convening of the Sanhedrin by the high priest subject to the governor's approval, 
and there was no lack of opportunity in the years close to the Great Revolt, the 
istocracy” then ruled, in his 
ef) 


® But his reference is not to the single high priest serving in the Temple, 





events of which Josephus records. Indeed the 
view, “and the leadership of the people was entrusted to the high (ch 








priests, 
who is replaced very frequently and does not appear asa leader of thenation, but 
rather in a manner usual with him, to groups of chief priests (also called “high 
priests”) heading the Jerusalem council (Boule). It was Agrippa II who convened 
‘4 Sanhedrin and not the high priest in his day. Similarly Hyrcanus I in his time 
as noted in the above affair, but 





convened a Synedrion or Sanhedrin as “kin; 
as a high priest.” 
Fifthly, the admiring neutrality in this questionable testimony regarding the 








mysterious figure of Jesus “called the Messiah (Christ)” with no explanation of 


purification of the soul (asin Heb, 1:22) show this to bea Christian version. A number of scholars 
fame to this conchision long ago: D. Blondel, Dex S@yller (Pars 169), p. 281; Richard Simon (Mr. 
de Sainjore), Bbliothéque Critique, vol. 2 (Pars 1708), p. 2607; H. Graet, Geschichte (se 0. 8 
above), vol. 3, p. 2934. Origen (n. 223 below) already knew the dubious passage: Contra Celsum 147 

Josephs, Ant. XX 251 — dpiovoparia ptv vf zohteeia ry 8 spootaoiay 100 HvoUs 





ol dpruepets bre 
See cn, 1 
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the unusual epithet (as in the previous passage), and without the least 


reservations, is most astonishing. Pilate too, compassionate and good-hearted, 





according to Matthew, adopts a similar ambiguous expression about the one 





called the Messiah (Christ)” as does Matthew himself"! Such a strange 





tolerant, ambiguous definition is absolutely opposed to Josephus’ consistent 


position and his demonst 





tive hostility to f 





menting dangerous messianic 
aspirations and the many dangerous movements of various misleading saviors 
ind false prophets."? What is the reason for his surprising deviance? Christianity 
was then illegal, abomninated by the authorities, and widely disliked in Rome, Not 
only from the fundamental Jewish point of view but also because of the 
apologetic purpose embedded in Josephus’ work, there was no good reason to 
express fondness or compassionate understanding for the invidious inimical 
church. 








Sixthly, an early Christian testimony tips the scales further to the negative side, 
The great schola 
question thi 


mong the Church Fathers, Origen, quotes the passage in 








times, ina different version. According to him, Josephus explicitly 
wrote that because of the slaying of 
for the Jews, Jerusalem was captured 





‘James the righteous” calamity was decreed 





id its Temple destroyed, Consequently, 






Origen is amazed that Josephus could admit the righteousness of the Messia 
brother while he did not believe in the Messiah himself! The dev 
has not survived in any manuscript, but Eusebius copied it in his Ecclesiastical 
History, added a legend told by Hegesippus 


nt version cited 











out the circumstances of James 


death, and enerally found today of the Josephus, 





iso the version assage. The 





vicissitudes 








I changes of the suspect chapter suggest arbitrary false 
r 





corrections in it, since it became a tool of Christian propaganda, External 





evidence thus complements and strengthens the findings of internal criticism. 


This passage is an insertion, and by its contents and style can only be a Christian 





interpolation.2* 








Josephus, Ant. XX 20 
1 6 Neydyevog Xprows: Mat 





8 ww Reyowtvou Xpovos th Mat. 1:1 


ood wy KeySuevov Xpiardy. 
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See n. 174 abow 
Origen, Comma Celeum, 147, IL 13, PG 11; idem, Commentart im Matthacum (13:55) X 17, 
PG 1%; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 23 (LCL), ed. K. Lake, vol. 1 (London 1983); Scher 
*hichte (seen. 6) vol *,p, SBI. However, Schier’s critical comchision was reversed in the New 
ish Version (by an excursus of Paul Winter), vol. 1 (ibid), p. 424ff, The authenticity of the 
passage is defended by numerous scholars such as M. Goguel, La Naissance dy Chrstianisme (sen 
203 above). p. 1447 
Josephus obviously totally distegarded the young Christan congregations in their first stages 
development, despite his extensive detailed descriptions ofthe period before the destruction of 






Jerusalem and the Great Revolt. Asa historianand wrt 





dressing non-Jewish readers, defending 

Judaism and aspiring to gain appreciation for it, he preferred to delete sensitive, inconvenient 
action and controversy. The three“*Christian” pass 

ath of his beother James and John the Buptis's death — are 

spirit as well asin thei artificial contextual interpolation, Similarly Josephus’ 

Jewish history in Greck, who did not 


— the crucifixion of Jess, the 









exceptional 
contemporary and rival, Justus of Tiberias, author of 
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Having surveyed the basic testimonies let us review the main conclusions, A 
careful analysis using the tools of historical criticism shatters the basis upon 
which the predominant methods of modern academic schools are built, as well 
as the various syntheses. We do not presume to propose in their plac 





comprehensive outlook that could solve the whole complex of problems in this 
domain. Josephus and the other external sources (apocryphal and Hellenistic) 
do not confirm or support the genuineness in their time of the New Testament 
Synedrion (Sanhedrin) led by the high priest and organized according to a triple 
system (chief priests, scribes and elders). Its operations are not verified and its 
nature is not reflected by the historical sources, On the other hand, the various 
descriptions of similar councils (Boule or Gerousia or Synedrion)in those so\ 
do not embody oppositions and contradictions to the original talmudic tradition 
of Eretz Israel, which stipulates a Great Sanhedrin in the Chamber of Hewn 
tones and its branches woven into the fabric of an ideal code that was never 
fully realized after the Return to Zion. Such a Sanhedrinis not anchored at all in 
factual history except in fragmentary and defective form. The basic early 
} conception was muddled in the Babylonian Talmud and its influential 




















ramifications which suggested continuity in the existence of the Great Sanhedrin 
up to the Byzantine times. As a result there emerged a mistaken impression and 
jingle uniform tradition in 
and ignores boundaries and differences between far-removed periods, 


illusion of a 





n imaginary picture that mixes concepts 


Imudic Great Sanhedrin with its branches is therefore not an 





exact reflection of any real historical entity. In the drawing up of its image, 
ccomplishments and plans, halakhic rulings, ordinances and experience, 
customs and manners, the products of the Hasidic and Pharisee circles were 
intertwined and engulfed. Their initiative was responsible for the founding of 
courts and colleges, for judgement and instruction which had salient positions 
and considerable authority in the events of the time, between the Hasmonean 
Revolt and the destruction of the Temple 
institutions. The New Testament Synedrion (S 















ngside official governmental 
nhedrin) too 
h faint and shallow, of the recent history and 





sorbed some 
rumors and recollections, thou 





destiny of the Jewish people. Even some points of resemblance to the Jerusalem 
council (Boule) app 
soil it sprang from and exuding fore! 
(Sanhedrin) was created in the bosom of Christian theology, nurtured by its 
characteristic tenets and trends in order to provide a concre 





there, but in an abstract artistic blend, uprooted from the 








, albeit artificial 





however renounce his people, made not the slightest mention of Jesus or the miracles he wrought as 
noted in Byzantine Christian testimony of Photius, Bibioheca, Codex 33, PG 103; Photius, 
Biblithique, ed. R. Henry, vol. (Collection Budé-Pari 1989), p. 18; 18 Xpovo8 mapountas kel 
tay nepl abdv echeoBéveaw eal sv in’ ainod zepaoupymBévray alBey Bas uviuny éxouroaro. 
See ako T. Rajak, “Justus of Tiberias,” C1Q 23 (1973): 3451 Philo’s compete silence is equally 
significant 
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representation of Jewish leadership that denies and contemns the wondrous 
heavenly savior. In contrast, the talmudic Sanhedrin is firmly planted in the 
philosophy and actions of the Pharisees and their successors who seek to reform 
their world. Its roots reach down to the reality and sublime visions of the Second 
Temple generations.” 


In the original early talmudic tradition of Eretz Israel, the glorious, idealized, Great 
Sanhedrin reflects the notions, memories and aspirations ofthe Hasid-Pharisee folk movement that 
arose at the start of the Hasmonean period, continued to develop and ramify tll the destruction of 
the Second Temple, and left its everlasting heritage tothe ages 
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